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[For  tlie  North  Carolina  Teaelier.] 

NORTH  CMOLINS,  I  LOVE  TMEE. 


BY    THE    EDITOR 


North  Carolina!  Thou  sweet  home  of  mine! 
On  no  dearer  land  does  the  sun  ever  shiue; 
From  ocean  to  mountain-tops  climbing  the  sky, 
I  love  thee,  my  home-land,  and  will  'till  I  die. 

North  Carolina!  Thou  land  of  my  pride! 
I'll  serve  thee  forever  whate'er  may  betide; 
And  nothing  to  me,  from  sea,  land  or  air. 
Can  e'er  be  so  lovely,  grand  or  so  fair. 

North  Carolina!  Thou  noblest  of  States! 
All  may  find  welcome  who  enter  thy  gates. 
True  to  thy  country  and  true  to  thy  sons; 
Bravest  in  battle  where  Liberty's  blood  runs. 

North  Carolina!  Great,  glorious  and  free! 

The  joy  of  thy  children  shalt  thou  ever  be; 

In  storm  and  in  sunshine  around  thee  we'll  stand, 

And  may  God  bless  thee  with  most  bounteous  hand. 


Distinguish  between  knowledge  and  skill ;  and  remember 
that  skill  can  be  obtained  only  by  practice. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  SND  ITS  SIMS. 

BY    DR.    R.    H.    LEWIS,    PRESIDENT   KINSTON    COLLEGE. 
DELIVERED  AT  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

The  discussion  of  tliis  subject  involves  the  answers  to  three 
questions  : 

1st.  What  is  a  School? 

2d.  What  is  Discipline,  or  Government? 

3d.  What  are  the  Aims  of  Discipline? 

What  is  a  school  f  We  shall  first  speak  of  what  a  school  is 
not. 

Well,  then,  a  school  is  not  the  arena  where  men  contend.  A 
man's  task,  therefore,  should  not  be  required  of  a  boy.  Adult 
dignity  cannot  clothe  the  shoulders  of  youthful  impetuosity. 
The  smooth  gliding  of  the  mighty  river  cannot  be  expected  of 
the  young  brawler  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  as  it  comes  dashing 
down  the  steep  descent  filling  glen  and  valley  with  its  splashing 
echoes. 

He  who  seeks  fruit  from  the  sapling  of  a  year's  growth,  will, 
in  all  probability,  go  home  with  an  empty  basket.  We  do  not 
"bob  for  whales"  in  the  spring  branch  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  fountain.  We  do  not  look  for  thunder  storms  in  the  fleecy 
vapor  that  rises  from  the  tea-kettle.  We  do  not  look  for  veteran 
soldiers  in  a  camp  of  instruction. 

The  school  must  be  an  autocracy.  There  must  be  one  head. 
It  ought  to  be  a  knowing  head — a  wise  head — one  which  under- 
stands human  nature — in  fact,  a  psychologist. 

This  autocrat  should  know  that  there  are  not  two  things  in 
this  world — that  there  never  have  been  two  things  in  this  world 
— precisely  alike.  He  must  study  character.  A  wise  farmer  takes 
time  to  adjust  the  harness  to  each  horse  that  is  to  wear  it — the 
unwise  one  flings  it  upon  any  and  every  beast  that  is  brought  to 
him. 
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There  is  about  as  much  sense  in  this  manner  of  acting  as  put- 
ting a  man's  coat  upon  a  little  child  and  telling  him  that  \tmust 
fit — it  shall  fit — ''quit  your  nonsense,  talking  about  it's  being 
too  large."  A  larg€  part  of  the  lailures  in  managing  a  school 
springs  from  just  such  conduct  in  the  teachers.  "But,"  the 
teacher  may  reply,  "the  pupil  must  pay  attention  to  what  I  am 
saying  and  understand  it,"  Yes,  my  friend,  you  ought  to  be  a 
wise  teacher  and  have  more  sense,  but  you  haven't. 

VOLUNTEERS — CONSCRIPTS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pupils  in  every  school — volunteers 
and  conscripts ;  that  is  to  say,  some  go  to  school — some  are 
sent.  Let  every  teacher  endeavor  so  to  govern  that  by  the  second 
term  of  school  the  conscripts  may  become  volunteers.  You  can 
easily  distinguish  these  two  classes  of  pupils  on  the  very  first 
day. 

Again,  a  school  is  not  a  court-room,  with  all  its  officers, 
judge,  jury,  counsel,  witnesses,  sheriff,  constable,  clerk  and 
crier,  all  combined  in  the  majestic  person  of  the  school-teacher. 

School-children  should  not  be  considered  as  being  always  on 
trial,  with  the  court  in  perpetual  session  and  the  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  being  perpetually  delivered.  All  the  lawyers  in  this 
court  are  commonwealth's  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. A  new  trial  is  rare,  and  there  is  no  appeal;  for  this  tribu- 
nal is  supreme.  The  jury  never  disagree,  for  the  verdict  is 
always  unanimous.  The  plea  of  "not  guilty  "  put  forward  by 
the  criminal  is  always  considered  "too  thin"  and  by  no  means 
to  have  any  weight  whatsoever  with  the  jury.  When  a  witness 
for  the  defence  is  on  the  stand,  his  testimony  is  mainly  consid- 
ered as  simply  proving  himself  an  accomplice.  Consequently 
there  are  not  many  volunteers  on  this  service,  and  a  subpcena  is 
rarely  issued. 

In  this  court-room  the  judge's  eyes  roam  constantly  around, 
seeking  victims.  The  sfieritf  promptly  executes  all  orders  for 
arrest'  and  the  docket  is  always  full.  These  things  being  well 
known  to  the  boys,  they  yield  a  graceless  compliance;  for  "there 
is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery." 
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A  school  Is  not  a  prison  or  house  of  correction  where  all  the 
young  scapegraces  of  the  neighborhood  are  to  be  sent  who  will 
not  (or  cannot)  be  controlled  at  home.  If  the  school  is  a  prison, 
then  extra  jail  fees  should  be  sent  in  with  the  tuition. 

A  school  is  not  a  drcncing-room. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  sits  bolt  upright  all  day  on  the  school 
bench  will  have  a  stiff  spinal  column  at  night.  And  when  you 
find  a  school  in  which  ihe  urchins  are  taught  to  sit  "cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined  "  to  one  square  foot  of  bench  all  day,  there 
you  will  find  a  place  where  not  much  headw^ay  is  made  in  frac- 
tions or  much  information  gained  concerning  Latin  verbs. 

Neither  do  robust,  young,  healthy  organisms  reck  much  of 
dainty  linen  or  smooth  trousers. 

There  are  no  parlor-boarders  here.  An  ink-stained  finger, 
many  times,  is  the  mark  of  a  worker;  and  disordered  hair,  many 
times,  that  of  a  cudgeled  brain.  Even  "dog's  ears"  in  the 
text-book  are  not  always  objectionable;  a  sure  indication,  at 
least,  that  the  youngster  has  been  "turning  over  new  leaves." 

Again,  a  school  is  not  a  b)-ain  factory.  But  thousands  of 
fond  parents  believe  that  it  is.  This  delusion  has  been  spread- 
ing among  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  the  land  so  long  that  it 
amounts  to  an  universal  epidemic. 

Weak  minded  parents,  with  still  weaker  minded  children,  hug 
this  phantom  of  a  notion  to  their  breasts  and  hurry  off  tlieir  off- 
spring to  the  "  factory."  They  cherish  the  queer  idea  that  if 
the  superintendent  of  the  shop  knows  his  business  he  can  mirac- 
ulously change  a  cranium  full  of  putty  into  two  hemispheres  of 
solid  brain  matter.  A  failure  to  accomplish  this  in  a  limited 
period  argues,  to  the  parent,  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  educa- 
tor and  base  ignorance  of  what  he  ougJd  to  know. 

A  more  than  Egyptian  darkness,  on  this  subject,  covers  the 
land.  x4Lnd  happy  the  pedagogue  who  can  cover  himself  with 
the  shield  of  indifference  and  thus  M'ard  off  the  "arrows  and 
slings"  of  this  "outrageous  fortune." 

What  is  a  school,  then  ?  * 
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In  our  humble  judgment  a  school  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  home, 
in  one  sense;  the  world,  in  another.  Or,  perhaps,  we  come 
nearer  the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  school  is  the  half-way 
house  between  the  home  and  the  world. 

The  pupil,  though  temporarily  released  from  home  duties,  yet 
is  not  quite  a  citizen.  His  position  is  peculiar  and  one  that  tries 
him  severely.  He  knows  full  well  his  anomalous  condition. 
His  constant  eifort  is  to  free  himself  from  the  restraints  both  of 
home  and  of  the  State.  Teachers  unconsciously  foster  this  idea, 
by  refusing  to  accept  suggestions  from  parents,  and  by  screening 
guilty  pupils  from  the  consequences  that  would  follow  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  school-boy,  then,  is  a  kind  of 
freebooter,  owing  allegiance  to  neither  home  nor  State  rule. 

The  government  of  the  school  should  be  the  continuation  of 
the  home  rule  (though  modified)  and  the  initiation  into  obedience 
to  State  authority.  A  boy  old  enough  to  commit  a  crime  is  old 
enough  to  suffer  for  it.  And  an  outrage  committed  by  a  stu- 
dent, in  the  nature  of  a  crime,  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  the 
teacher  but  by  the  proper  legal  tribunal.  Let  not  the  name, 
"school-boy,"  be  the  ^'cegis"  of  protection  to  such  an  one. 
Hand  him  over  to  the  sheriff. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  lesson  of  obedience  to  civil  law  is 
learned,  let  it  also  be  learned  that  the  school  is  the  foster  home. 
Here  let  the  pupils  expect  to  meet  with  parental  kindness,  and 
any  amount  of  patience.  O,  Patience!  what  a  weapon  in  the 
armory  of  a  true  teacher. 

How  shall  we  govern  such  a  school,  and  with  what  kind  of 
discipline. 

But  what  is  discipline? 

Discipline  is  moral,  mental  and  physical  training.  Note  the 
order  in  which  we  place  these  adjectives;  moral,  first,  every 
time. 

Who  is  to  do  the  moral  training?  The  teacher.  But  what 
about  the  teacher's  morals?  There's  the  trouble.  The  County 
Superintendent  must  certify  to  the  good  moral  character  of  every 
applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate.     But  who  is  to  certify  to  the 
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moral  character  of  the  County  Superintendent?  Well,  he  is 
elected  by  the  county  officers.  Do  these  officials  always  ask  the 
question,  "Is  this  man  a  believer  in  Christianity?"  when  the 
election  takes  place?  Does  fear,  favor,  affection  or  partisan 
politics  ever  influence  the  election  of  a  County  Superintendent? 
Well,  perhaps,  I  am  asking  too  many  questions.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  do  the  best  they 
can. 

The  moral  training  of  every  child  committed  to  his  or  her 
care  is  one  of  the  solemn  duties  of  every  teacher,  and  there  is 
no  possible  way  to  shirk  it.     The  responsibility  must  be  met. 

Teachers,  you  are  expected  to  make  each  one  of  your  pupils 
better.  You  have  opportunities  of  teaching  them  something 
that  parents  have  not,  in  the  way  of  moral  conduct.  You  can- 
not get  rid  of  this  duty  by  saying  that  parents,  Sunday-schools 
and  churches  must  attend  to  the  morals  of  the  young.  The 
parents  of  many  of  your  pupils  are  godless,  wicked  people,  and 
you  know  it.  Many  of  them  never  attend  a  Sunday-school,  and 
still  less  attend  preaching.  But  you  may  say  that  the  parents 
must  make  them  go  to  Sunday-school  and  church.  But  I  say 
that  they  will  not  do  this.  Will  you  now  say,  '•'Their  blood  be 
upon  their  own  heads;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  guilt  of  this  boy 
or  girl"? 

Ah  !  you  cannot  escape.  Each  human  being  in  this  world  is 
responsible  to  God  for  the  influence  which  he  exerts,  and  for  the 
influence  for  good  that  he  fails  to  exert. 

Every  child  that  comes  in  contact  with  a  teacher  should  have 
stamped  upon  his  memory  the  idea  that  his  or  her  teacher  is  a 
good  man  or  a  good  woman  and  will  do  right. 

How  to  do  this  moral  training  is  left  with  you  to  determine. 
But  I  must  give  you  one  of  my  thoughts  on  this  head.  It  is 
this:  I  do  not  think  much  good  tiioral  training  can  come  from 
religious  lectures  and  homilies  of  the  teacher.  It  is  so  easy  to 
talk  good!  and  the  children  know  it.  Your  manner  and  way  of 
doing  things  make  moral  impressions  that  will  last.  And  this 
"doing  right"  of  vours  must  not  be  confined  to  the  school-room. 
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It  111  list  pervade  your  dealings  outside.  ''  Little  pitchers  have  big 
ears" ;  the  children  around  the  family  hearth-stone  hear  the  char- 
acters of  all  the  neighbors  discussed — yours  specially.  And 
you  can't  cheat  your  fellow-man  in  a  trade  and  not  expect  the 
whole  school  to  know  it  next  day. 

''Ah  !  well,"  you  doubtless  may  say,  "this  teaching  is  a  more 
serious  business  than  I  had  thought."  Yes  it  is.  It  is  tough 
work.  Some  of  these  old  veterans  here  could  tell  you  of  many 
hard  places  through  which  they  have  come  "by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth." 

If  any  of  you  here,  any  of  you  young  teachers,  expect  to  find 
your  school  path  strewn  with  flowers,  or  think  that  only  rose- 
tinted  clouds  will  float  above  your  school-house,  I  think  you  will 
find  it — well,  perhaps  diiferent! 

"Are  there  no  foes  for  you  to  face, 
Must  you  not  stem  the  flood," 

along  with  the  rest  of  us? 

Until  a  few  years  ago  mental  training  was  considered  the  sole 
duty  of  a  teacher.  It  does,  indeed,  take  up  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  do  properly  as  moral  train- 
ing. It  requires  careful  preparation — and  long  continued — on 
the  teacher's  part.  He  must  scorn  the  place  of  a  simple  hearer 
of  lessons.  One  of  his  pupils  could  do  this.  The  teacher  must, 
at  every  recitation,  do  two  things:  1st.  He  must  cause  the 
pupils  to  learn  more  of  the  lesson  than  was  in  print.  2d.  Each 
member  of  the  class  must  have  his  capacity  for  thinking  increased 
at  every  recitation.  In  fine,  all  pupils  should  be  trained  to  think 
correctly. 

This  discipline  of  the  mind  is  most  important. 

Some  teachers  have  the  rare  power  of  arousing  even  dull  minds 
to  active  thinking.     Happy  ye  if  you  are  in  this  class. 

The  last  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  discipline  is  "physical 
training." 

We  may  consider  this  under  two  heads:  Out-dooi'  training  and 
school-room  training. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  out-door  physical  training 
benefits  both  mind  and  body  when  properly  conducted. 
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In  our  profession,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  extremists.  The 
middle  course  is  safer. 

Above  all  we  should  be  careful  not  to  forget  that  the  means 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  end.  When  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  indulged  in  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  weak 
lungs,  giving  tone  to  flabby  muscles  and  suppleness  to  all  the 
limbs,  it  is  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  But  when  the 
object  is  simply  to  see  which  pupil  is  the  strongest,  or  has  the 
fleetest  limbs  in  a  foot-race,  or  can  stand  on  'one  foot  the  longest, 
then  the  good  results  are  not  reached;  for  there  comes  in  the 
danger.  In  their  emulation  boys  will  carry  exercise  to  excess, 
and  very  frequently  serious  physical  injury  is  the  result. 

But  the  physical  training  in  the  school-room  should  be  very 
carefully  looked  after.  We  must  teach  our  boys  and  girls  how 
to  walk  and  how  to  stand;  and  it  is  a  mattei:  of  considerable 
moment  that  they  should  be  taught  how  to  sit.  Give  the  chil- 
dren proper  seats  and  then  make  them  sit  properly.  It  requires 
no  ordinary  skill  in  a  carpenter  to  make  a  bench  that  will  "fit" 
the  young  people  who  are  to  use  them. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  change  position  at  their  desks  fre- 
quently, so  that  their  muscles  may  be  rested.  And  a  little  calis- 
thenics, for  a  few  minntes  at  a  time,  will  prove  a  great  relief, 
especially  to  the  smaller  children. 

A  little  marching  and  counter-marching  at  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  school  exercises  will  be  of  service.  Many  other  forms  of 
school-room  physical  training  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
bright  teacher. 

But  the  objective  point  of  all  this  moral,  mental  and  physical 
training — what  is  it? 

What  are  the  aims  of  school  discipline?  Suppose  your  quali- 
fications as  a  teacher  enable  you  to  turn  out  young  men  and 
young  women  whose  intellectual  developments  are  "first-class" 
in  every  respect,  whose  physical  training  has  made  them  models 
of  form,  but  whose  moral  character  has  been  left  to  take  care  of 
itself,  what  good  have  you  done?  You  have  turned  loose  upon 
society  persons  of  immeasurable  capacity  for  wickedness  in  all  its 
forms  and  phases. 
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They  have  eyes;  but  they  see  not  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
mighty  Creator.  They  have  ears;  but  tliey  hear  oot  the  divine 
harmony  of  tiie  celestial  spheres.  They  have  hands;  but  they 
put  them  not  forth  to  do  works  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
They  have  feet;  but  they  walk  not  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  or 
the  paths  of  virtue.  They  have  minds,  cultivated  and  enlarged, 
it  may  be;  but  they  use  them  not  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  His  ends. 

Every  act  of  discipline  should  be  in  the  direction  of  prepar- 
ing men  and  women  for  their  true  work  in  life. 

Physical  training  should  lead  to  keeping  the  body  healthy  and 
vigorous,  so  that  not  only  may  there  be  capacity  for  doing  the 
work  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family,  but  also  for  assist- 
ins:  others. 

Mental  training  should  not  only  lead  to  a  vigorous  grasping 
of  the  subjects  which  may  present  themselves  in  business  rela- 
tions, but  also  should  give  the  power  of  truly  appreciating  the 
many  and  varied  works  of  the  great  Creator  which  are  spread 
around  us  so  lavishly,  and  of  understanding  that  great  Book 
which  contains  the  w^ords  of  everlasting  life. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  ''all  roads  lead  to  Rome."  There 
should  be  another:  All  the  roads  of  learning  should  lead  to 
God. 


SOME  "CSTCH  QUESTIONS." 

There  exists,  floating  about  the  world's  verbal  form,  and 
occasionally  even  appearing  in  print,  says  "Temple  Bar,"  a  cer- 
tain class  of  propositions  or  queries,  of  which  the  object  is  to 
puzzle  the  wits  of  the  unwary  listener,  or  to  beguile  him  into 
giving  an  absurd  reply.  Many  of  these  are  very  old,  and  some 
are  excellent.  Instances  will  readily  occur.  Who,  for  example, 
has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  existence,  been  asked  the  follow- 
ing question  :  "  If  a  goose  weighs  ten  pounds  and  a  half  its  own 
weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose?"     And  wdio  has  not 
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been  tempted  to  reply  on  the  instant,  fifteen  pounds? — the  cor- 
rect answer  being,  of  course,  twenty  pounds.  Indeed,  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  very  simple  query  will  sometimes  catch  a  wise 
man  napping;  even  the  following  have  I)een  known  to  succeed: 

"How  many  days  would  it  take  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth 
fifty  yards  long,  one  yard  being  cut  oif  every  day?" 

Or  again  : 

"A  snail  climbing  upon  a  post  twenty  feet  high,  ascends  five 
feet  every  day,  and  slips  down  four  feet  every  night.  How  long 
will  the  snail  take  to  reach  the  top  of  the  post?" 

Or  again  : 

"A  wise  man  having  a  window  one  yard  high  and  one  yard 
%vide,  and  requiring  more  light,  enlarged  his  window  to  twice  its 
former  size;  yet  the  window  was  still  only  one  yard  high  and 
one  yard  wide.     How  was  this  done?" 

This  is  a  catch  question  in  geometry,  as  the  preceding  were 
catch  questions  in  arithmetic — the  window  being  diamond  shaped 
at  first,  and  afterwards  made  square.  As  to  the  two  former, 
perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  seriously  to  point  out  that  the 
answer  to  the  first  is  not  fifty  days,  but  forty-nine;  and  to  the 
second,  not  twenty  days,  but  sixteen — since  the  snail  who  gains 
one  foot  each  day  for  fifteen  days,  climbs  on  the  sixteenth  day  to 
the  top  of  the  pole,  and  there  remains. 

Such  examples  are  plentiful,  and  occasionally  both  curious  and 
amusing.  But  the  purpose  of  the  following  paper  is  to  illus- 
trate a  class  of  problems  of  rather  a  different  kind.  There  are 
certain  problems  which  are  in  no  way  catch  questions  (any  prob- 
lem involving  a  mere  verbal  quibble  is  of  course  out  of  court  by 
its  own  innate  vileness),  and  which,  though  at  first  sight  ex- 
tremely simple,  often  require  considerable  ingenuity  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  result.     Take  for  example  the  following: 

"A  man  walks  round  a  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  mon- 
key. As  the  man  moves,  the  monkey  turns  on  the  top  of  the 
pole  so  as  still  to  keep  face  to  face  with  the  man.  Query  :  When 
the  man  has  gone  round  the  pole,  has  he,  or  has  he  not,  gone 
round  the  monkev?" 
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The  answer  which  will  occur  at  first  -sight  to  most  persons  is 
that  the  man  has  not  gone  round  the  monkey,  since  he  has  never 
been  behind  it.  The  correct  answer,  however,  as  decided  by 
''  Knowledge,"  in  the  pages  of  which  this  momentous  question 
has  been  argued,  is  that  the  man  has  gone  round  the  monkey  in 
going  round  tlie  pole. 

The  following  has  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  hitherto 
appeared  in  print:  ''A  train  standing  on  an  incline  is  just  kept 
stationary  by  an  engine  which  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
draw  it  up  the  incline.  A  second  engine,  of  the  same  power  as 
the  first,  is  then  brought  up  to  assist  by  pushing  the  train  from 
behind,  and  the  two  engines  together  take  the  train  up  the 
incline.  Suppose  the  carriages  to  be  linked  together  by  loose 
chains,  so  that  when  the  engine  in  front  is  acting  the  chains  are 
stretched  and  the  buffers  between  the  carriages  are  separated, 
then,  when  the  train  is  movino;  under  the  action  of  two  eno-ines, 
the  buffers  must  be  either  together  or  apart.  Which  are  they? 
If  they  are  apart,  the  engine  behind  the  train_  is  evidently  doing 
no  work.  If  thev  are  tooether,  then  the  engine  in  front  is  doing 
none.  But  neither  engine  alone  can  move  the  train.  Why, 
then,  does  the  train  move?" 

Tlie  following  was  once  asked  at  a  university  wine  party  by  a 
now  well-known  senior  wrangler:  "Suppose  three  snakes  each 
of  which  is  swallowing  another  by  the  tail,  so  that  the  three  form 
a  circle — then,  as  the  swallowing  process  continues,  the  circle 
evidently  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  Now,  if  they  thus  con- 
tinue to  swallow  each  othei',  what  will  eventually  become  of  the 
snakes?" 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  tiiat  either  the  swallowing  process  must 
stop  somewhere  or  that  the  snakes  will  vanish  down  each  other's 
throats.  At  ivhat  point,  then,  will  the  swallowing  cease?  If 
the  reader  finds  himself  ready  on  the  spot  with  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise answer  to  this  qtiestion  he  will  have  proved  himself  of  a 
readier  wit  than  the  guests  of  the  above-mentioned  wine  party. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
clear  up  the  mystery,  and,  like  the  preceding  enigma  of  the 
railway,  the  problem  may  safely  be  left  to  the  examination  of 
the  ino-enious. — Christian  Union. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SGRICULTURSL  SND  MECHSNI- 
CSL  COLLEGE. 

BY    W.    J.    PEELE,    ESQ.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

It  is  said  that  ten  years  before  the  agitation  of  the  raoveuioDt 
cuhninatiug  in  this  institution  .some  farmers  in  Edgecombe  county 
suggested  the  propriety  of  an  Agricultural  College.  As  the 
benefits  of  industrial  education  have  been  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all  well-informed  persons  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  suggestion  was  actually  made  as  was 
alleged.  It  was  either  not  very  well  received  or  not  much 
insisted  upon,  for  none  of  the  originators  of  this  movement  ever 
heard  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  mere  sug- 
gestions. It  was  .said  of  John  Huss  that  if  he  had  lived  a  cen- 
tury later  he  would  not  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  and  that 
his  reformation  would  have  succeeded  like  Luther's.  How  this 
would  have  been  we  cannot  tell.  All  that  we  now  know  is  that 
lie  did  not  live  a  century  later,  that  his  reformation  did  not  suc- 
ceed like  Luther's,  and  that  he  was  burned  at  the  stake.  It  is 
my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  show  that  nearly  ten  years  later 
than  ten  years  ago  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  Industrial 
School  in  North  Carolina  was  suggested  among  some  young  men 
of  this  city;  that  then  they  showed  how  the  thing  could  be 
done,  and  that  then,  wMth  the  powerful  a.sslstanee  of  many  oth- 
ers, they  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

It  is  also  the  further  purpose  of  this  paper  to  record  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  movement.  There  are 
some  like  Mr.  Primrose,  Mr.  Pidlen,  Dr.  Dabney  and  Mr. 
Page,  whose  names  will  always  be  indissolubly  connected  with 
this  institution.  There  are  also  others  like  Colonel  Green,  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Leazar,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose 
names  ought  to  be  underscored  on  the  corner-stone.  There  are 
still  others  like  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Ashley,  of 
the  Watauga  Club,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  R.  Winston  and  Mr.  Fries, 
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in  tlie  Legislature,  Major  Harding,  Major  Tucker,  Mr.  Bailey 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Upehurcli,  of  the  citizens,  and  Colonel  Polk,  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer,  whose  services  are  a  part  of  the  history 
of  industrial  educati(Mi  in  North  Carolina. 

On  May  26th,  1884,  the  Watauga  Club,  which  had  just  then 
been  formed,  adopted  a  prospectus  of  its  principles  and  pur- 
poses, containing  the  following  clause:  "We  proceed  upon  the 
assumption,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  in  our  com- 
munity a  serious  lack  of  accurate  and  practical  information 
upon  the  most  common  economic  questions  which  arise  for  our 
consideration."  In  response  to  this  sentiment  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  been  appointed  to  "address  the  club  upon  any 
subject  he  may  elect,"  prepared  and  read  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  June  18th  a  paper  upon  Industrial  Education  and 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  Industrial  School  in  North 
Carolina.  From  time  to  time  other  papers  were  read  and  sug- 
gestions offered  as  to  the  most  practical  plans  for  establishing 
such  school.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1884,  a  committee 
was  appointed  with  instructions  to  present  to  the  club  at  its  next 
regular  meeting,  to  be  held  in  January,  1885,  a  "definite  report" 
upon  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  Industrial  School  in 
North  Carolina,  "  w^ith  a  view  of  submitting  the  same  to  the  Leg- 
islature which  should  then  be  in  session." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  January  7th,  1885,  Mr. 
Arthur  Winslow,  himself  a  graduate  of  an  Industi'ial  School, 
read  the  report  of  the  committee.  On  the  15th  of  January,  at 
a  called  meeting  of  the  club,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page  offered  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^^  Besolred,  That  a  committee  be  apj)ointed  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  in  the  name  of  this  club  to  establish  an  Indus- 
trial School  in  North  Carolina,  and  respectfully  offer  to  the 
Legislature,  or  a  proper  committee  thereof,  all  the  information 
on  the  subject  in  possession  of  the  club;  that  the  committee  be 
empowered,  if  need  be,  to  publish  such  information  also." 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Page,  Winslow  and 
others  were  appointed  as  the  committee.     W^ith  the  assistance  of 
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Dr.  Dabney,  the  committee  prepared  a  memorial,  the  substance 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

"1st.  To  establish  an  Inciostrial  School  in  North  Carolina,  a 
training  place  in  the  wealth-producing  arts  and  sciences. 

"2d.  To  be  located  at  Raleigh  in  connection  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Department. 

"3d.  To  erect  a  suitable  building  and  provide  proper  equip- 
ment. 

"4th.  That  the  instruction  be  in  wood-work,  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, and  practical  agriculture. 

"5th.  That  necessary 'shops  and  laboratories  be  erected  adjoin- 
ing the  buildings  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  that  an 
experimental  fiirm  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh  be  equipped. 

"6th.  That  an  Industrial  School  is  of  prime  importance  and 
greatly  in  demand." 

To  this  was  subjoined  information  and  estimates  of  cost. 

The  committee  appeared  before  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Education,  whose  acting  chairman  was  Mr.  Leazar.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dixon,  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  industrial  education,  intro- 
duced a  bill  of  his  own  without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the 
commitiee.  Mr!  Leazar  for  the  committee  subsequently  intro- 
duced the  bill  which  became  the  Act  of  1885.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  51  to  11.  In  the  Senate  Messrs.  R. 
W.  Winston,  Willis  R.  Williams,  Capt.  S.  B.  Alexander  and 
Major  John  Gatling,  deceased,  were  its  special  champions.  It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  23  to  9,  becoming  a  law  on  the  7th  day  of 
March,  1885. 

The  time  will  come  when  posterity  will  demand  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  this  bill,  but  I  will  not  call  them  to-day.  The  bill  became 
a  law  not  without  considerable  difficulty.  Some  opposed  it  be- 
cause they  were  fossils  and  oppose  everything;  some  feared  it 
would  ultimately  draw  the  Land  Scrip  Fund  away  from  the 
University.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  its  friends  at  the 
time  it  was  passed  that  it  would  have  failed  if  it  had  called  for 
one  dollar  from  the  general  treasury. 

The  main  features  of  the  Act  are  interesting  at  this  day.  It 
provides : 
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1st.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  seek  proposals  of 
donations  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina,  and 
when  an  adequate  donation  should  be  made  by  any  city  or  town, 
there  the  school  should  be  located,  giving  the  place  the  prefer- 
ence which  offered  the  greatest  inducements. 

2d.  That  the  school  should  be  under  joint  control  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  directors  from  such  town  or  city. 

od.  That  the  instruction  should  be  in  wood-work,  mining, 
metallurgy,  practical  agriculture,  and  such  other  branches  of 
industrial  education  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

4th.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to 
apply  annually  !$o,000  of  the  surplus  funds  of  their  department 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  said  school. 

Pursuant  to  Act  of  Assembly,  and  authorized  by  resolution 
of  the  Board  adopted  October  loth,  1885,  Mr.  McGehee,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  advertised  for  proposals.  Charlotte 
responded,  offering  an  eligible  site  and  $5,000  in  money;  Kins- 
ton  offered  .$10,000  in  money;  Raleigh  offered  $5,000  in  money 
(increased  subsequently  to  $8,000),  the  Exposition  Building, 
valued  at  $3,000,  one  acre  of  land  donated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Stronach 
(conditioned  upon  locating  the  school  upon  it),  and  subsequently 
the  use  of  twenty  acres  donated  by  the  Directors  of  the  State 
Fair,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Fair  Ground. 

At  this  meeting  of  October  15th  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Director,  Dr.  Dabney,  to 
prepare  and  submit  at  their  next  meeting  a  report  upon  the  cost 
and  character  of  an  Experimental  Farm,  and  also  upon  the  con- 
duct of  an  Industrial  School. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  since  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  the  Watauga  Club  on  November  4th  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  mass-meeting  of  the  friends  of  industrial  education 
throughout  the  State.  With  the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh, 
acting  through  Messrs.  Primrose  and  Latta,  a  great  mass-meet- 
ing was  called  together  on  the  26th  day  of  November.  Capt. 
Octavius  Coke  was  made  chairman.  Dr.  Chancy,  from  Atlanta, 
Maj.  R.  Bingham,  W.  H.  Kerr  and  others  addressed  the  meeting. 
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Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"We,  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  in  mass-meeting  assembled, 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  material  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
our  State,  and  well  knowing  that  intelligent  labor  is  the  basis  oi' 
our  civilization;  believing  that  our  people  are  of  right  entitled 
to  an  institution  where  the  best  methods  of  manual  labor  may 
be  taught  and  its  dignity  faithfully  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  our  youth;  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  of 
education  which  will  train  the  mind  and  hand  together,  and  of 
the  truth  that  pure  theoretical  and  literary  education  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  or  the  neces- 
sities of  these  times;  profoundly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
avenues  of  livelihood  to  men  trained  only  for'  literary  pursuits 
are  already  crowded,  and  holding  as  we  do  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  her  sons  as  she  increases  their  demands  upon  society 
by  education  to  open  up  to  them  and  multiply  the  avenues  of 
legitimate  occupations;  therefore  resolved, 

"1.  That  we  ought  to  have  an  Industrial  School. 

"2.  That  it  ought  to  be  located  in  Raleigh. 

"3.  That  we  will  give  such  institution  our  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  support. 

"4.  That  a  committee  of  twenty-five  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  report  upon  the  cost,  character  and  constitution  of  such  school, 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  their  next 
regular  meeting  in  December." 

Mr.  Primrose  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  Among 
the  most  active  of  its  members  were  Mr.  Donald  McRae,  of 
Wilmington,  and  Maj.  R.  J.  Powell,  of  Chatham.  The  commit- 
tee, accompanied  by  Major  Tucker,  who  represented  the  Raleigh 
stockholders  in  their  donation  of  the  Exposition  Building,  sub- 
mitted these  resolutions  and  their  report.  (Several  other  stock- 
holders, outside  of  Raleigh,  also  generously  donated  their  stock.) 
Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Primrose,  Maj.  Tucker,  Capt.  Ashe, 
Mr.  Ashley  and  others.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  at  next  meeting  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the 
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amount  tendered  to  establish  the  school.  They  adopted  a  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Experimental  Farm. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  January  '20th,  1886,  the  citizens' 
committee  made  another  supplemental  report.  The  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  against  the  establishment  of  the  school  upon 
the  offers  made,  but  donated  $5,000  annually,  to  be  applied  as 
soon  as  a  suni  adequate,  in  their  judgment,  should  he  offered. 
The  vote  in  the  Board  was  understood  to  be  close.  The  discus- 
sion was  adjourned  to  the  newspapers  and  for  awhile  it  was  lively. 
Never  did  industrial  education  get  a  better  advertisement.  Both 
.sides  claimed  friends  with  the  sciiool.  The  dispute  was  upon 
adequacy  of  the  sums  offered  and  certain  technicalities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  April  21st,  1886, 
the  citizens'  committee  again  appeared  before  them  and  increased 
the  offer  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  $8,000  in  money.  This  offer 
was  accepted  and  a  resolution  to  establish  the  school  at  this  city 
was  adopted.  Messrs.  Leach,  Moring  and  Wynne  were  appointed 
directors  on  the  part  of  the  city.  A  site  was  purchased  from 
Dr.  Grissom,  and  negotiations  were  pending  for  letting  out  the 
contract  to  build  when  some  events  occurred  which  materially 
changed  the  whole  history  of  industrial  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

As  far  back  as  1885  Mr.  Lovill  had  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Industrial  School  bill  then  pending,  that  the  Land  Scrip 
Fund  be  taken  away  from  the  University  and  given  to  the  pro- 
posed school.  It  was  lost.  Some  time  after  that  Col.  Polk 
began  to  make  the  same  demand  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1887,  a  mass-meeting  of  far- 
mers, called  together  to  consider  the  condition  and  needs  of  our 
farmers,  passed  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  for  the  far- 
mers of  Swift  Creek,  to  the  effect  that  the  farmers  needed  an 
Agricultural  College,  and  that  the  Land  Scrip  Fund  be  diverted 
from  the  University  and  applied  thereto. 

On  the  26th  of  January  a  great  mass-meeting  of  farmers  and 
workingmen,  called  together  from  forty  counties  by  Col.  Polk, 
mainly  to  consider  this  question,  was  organized  with  Elias  Carr 
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as  chairman,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  (1)  that  the  time 
had  come  to  establish  an  Affricultnral  and  Mechanical  Colleo;e 
in  accordance  with  the  Land  Scrip  Act;  (2)  that  the  interest  of 
the  Land  Scrip  Fund  should  be  paid  to  the  college;  (3)  that  a 
sufficient  amount  from  the  general  treasury  be  appropriated  and 
available  convict  labor  to  establish,  equip  and  maintain  such 
college,  upon  a  basis  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  hour;  (4)  that 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  Agricultural  Department  be  utilized  in 
this  connection;  (5)  that  every  student  be  required  to  take  a 
course  of  manual  training;  (6)  that  the  payment  of  the  Land 
Scrip  Fund  to  this  college  should  not  work  a  diminution  of  the 
appropriations  to  the  University;  (7)  that  the  funds  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Industrial  School,  including  the  donations  of  the 
City  of  Raleigh,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  its  Board  of 
Alderman,  be  turned  over  to  the  proposed  college.  These  reso- 
lutions were  prepared  by  P.  A.  Dunn,  chairman  of  committee, 
A.  D.  Jones,  L.  L.  Polk,  and  others.  A  committee,  J.  T„ 
LeGrand,  chairman,  H.  E.  Norris,  D.  M.  McKay,  and  Geo.  Z, 
French,  was  appointed  to  transmit  these  resolutions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  convention  of  the  18th  inst.,  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act 
embodying  these  resolutions. 

The  committee  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Primrose,  Dr.  Dab- 
ney,  Mr.  H.  E.  Fries,  Mr.  Leazar  and  many  others,  and  they 
did  their  work  well.  They  prepared  the  bill  which  is  in  every 
essential  particular  the  Act  establishing  this  college.  Mr.  Leazar 
introduced  the  bill  for  the  committee.  In  its  passage  fhrough 
the  Legislature  it  did  not  have  a  sail  "through  seas  of  heavenly 
rest."  Not  every  one  who  voted  for  it  favored  it.  Some  wanted 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  to  the  University,  others  wished  to 
cripple  the  Agricultural  Department.  They  were,  in  fact,  how- 
ever, saving  the  department  and  rendering  it  far  more  useful  to 
the  people.  Some  Republicans  demanded  its  government  should 
be  by  directors  from  both  political  parties.  Its  friends  accepted 
this  amendment,  which  is,  perhaps,  wise,  as  it  takes  it  out  of 
politics.     The  bill  could  hardly  have  passed  but  for  the  timely 
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influeiice  of  Messrs.  Keogh,  Harris,  Nichols  and  Eaves  upon 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  amendments.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Ewart  to 
locate  upon  his  farm.  Lost.  Bill  passed  final  reading  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  68  to  1 9. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Mason  in  the  Senate:  "Locate  near 
Chapel  Hill  on  lands  of  J.  A.  Cheek."  Lost.  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Pureell  to  submit  the  question  of  establishment  to  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  State.  Lost.  "This  is  another  sink-hole  to 
bury  the  people's  money  in,"  exclaimed  a  youthful  senatorial 
fossil  from  the  West.  "The  people  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  for  it 
was  not  canvassed  on  a  single  stump  in  North  Carolina!" 
"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Eaves.  "I  made  it  an  issue 
upon  every  stump  in  my  county  that  my  opponent  voted  against 
the  Industrial  School  Act  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  I  beat  him 
upon  that  issue."  The  bill  passed  its  final  reading  in  the  Senate 
and  became  a  law  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887,  by  a  vote  of 
29  to  13. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  W.  R.  Williams  and  Mr.  Pou, 
Mr.  Leazar  and  Mr.  Fries  were  among  its  principal  advocates 
in  the  Legislature.  Both  presiding  officers  were  its  friends. 
Two  years  before  Gov.  Stedman  had  engineered  the  first  Act 
through  over  the  heads  of  an  unfair  and  filibustering  opposition. 
The  passage  of  the  Hatch  Bill  about  this  time  appropriating 
§15,000  to  the  College  and  Experiment  Farm  to  be  run  in 
connection  therewith,  the  generous  donation  of  Mr.  Pullen  of 
this  site  and  sixty  acres  surrounding,  the  strong  pressure  of  two 
great  conventions  of  farmers  and  the  well-directed  efforts  of  its 
friends  in  the  city  and  elsewhere,  with  aid  of  friendly  Repre- 
sentatives, swept  the  bill  through  the  Legislature  as  if  by  storm. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  one  of  these  days  to  call  the  ayes 
and  noes,  but  I  will  not  call  them  now. 

The  main  features  of  this  Act  are  worthy  of  attention  here. 
It  provides  that  the  name  of  the  school  shall  be  "The  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts";  that  it 
be  located  on  the  lands  donated  by  R.  S.  Pullen ;  that  it  shall  be 
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managed  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  five 
persons,  who  together  constitute  its  trustees.  (Their  names 
appear  upon  the  corner-stone).  That  the  interest  on  the  Land 
Scrip  Fund^  $7,500  a  year,  shall  be  transferred  to  it  on  June 
30th,  1888,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  it  shall  be  needed;  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Penitentiary  shall  furnish  requisite  brick  and 
stone  and  convict  labor  as  they  are  able  without  interfering  with 
previous  contracts;  that  the  assets  and  accurnulated  funds  of  the 
Industrial  School  be  turned  over  to  this  College,  and  also  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  required  in  its 
regular  work.  (The  expenses  for  regular  work  had  just  been 
limited  by  another  Act  to  $20,000  a  year).  That  the  Experiment 
and  Fertilizer  Control  Station  be  connected  with  the  College, 
and  authority  given  to  the  Board  to  turn  over  to  it  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  their  possession,  and  also  to  receive  donations 
from  the  United  States  government  for  Experiment  Stations, 
and  expend  them  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress.  (This 
Act  appropriates  $15,000  per  annum  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  Experiment  Station  to  be  run  in  connection  there- 
with. Part  of  this  fund,  under  a  construction  of  our  Act  of  As- 
sembly, is  being  applied  to  the  Fertilizer  Control  Station).  That 
the  use  of  the  Canap  Mangum  tract,  300  acres,  situated  half 
mile  west  of  the  State  Fair  Ground,  be  given  to  this  College. 
That  120  students  may  be  admitted  free,  each  county  being  enti- 
tled to  a  scholarship  for  every  member  it  sends  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Such  students  shall  furnish  evidence  of  their  good 
moral  character  and  their  inability  to  pay  tuition.  That  every 
student  be  required  to  take  a  course  in  manual  training.  That 
the  Board  of  Trustees  be  composed  of  one-half  of  each  political 
party.  The  laws  of  North  Carolina  do  not  seem  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  third  party  and  have  made  no  provision 
for  it  in  the  government  of  this  institution. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  Hatch  Act  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  Act  of  Assembly. 
It  passed  in  its  present  shape  March  2d,  1887,  the  day  before 
ours  became  a  law.     It  provides  that  in  order  to  promote  prac- 
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tical  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  among  the  people, 
there  shall  be  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural 
college  or  colleges  of  each  State  established  and  to  be  established 
under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  a  department  to  be  known 
as  *'an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station."  That  results  of 
experiments  and  investigations  shall  be  published  quarterly  in 
a  bulletin  to  be  sent  to  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  That  for 
the  expenses  of  investigation  and  dissemination  the  sum  of 
$15,000  per  annum  shall  be  appropriated  to  be  specially  provided 
for  by  Congress  in  its  appropriations  from  year  to  year.  That 
of  the  first  year's  appropriation  one-fifth  may  be  used  in  the 
erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  five  per  centum  thereafter. 
That  this  Act  shall  not  impair  the  legal  relations  existing  between 
the  colleges  and  their  State  governments.  That  where  States  have 
experiment  stations  separate  from  such  colleges  this  money  may 
be  applied  to  such  stations.  (Ours  is  in  connection  with  this 
college  and  a  part  thereof,  and  will  be  more  completely  subordi- 
nated thereto  by  the  next  Legislature,  if  it  carries  out  the  intention 
of  the  Act  of  Congress).  That  where  a  State  has  an  agricul- 
tural Department  connected  with  a  school  not  distinctively  agri- 
cultural and  shall  have  or  shall  thereafter  establish  a  separate 
agricultural  school  in  connection  with  an  experimental  farm,  the 
Legislature  may  appropriate  this  fund  in  whole  or  in  part  thereto. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  subject  to  the  legislative  assent 
of  each  State. 

The  assets  of  this  institution  are: 

1.  The  site  and  sixty  acres  surrounding,  donated  by  Mr.  R. 
S.  Pullen,  valued  at  $4,000. 

2.  The  use  of  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  State  Fair  Ground, 
donated  by  Directors  of  State  Fair,  valued  at  $2,000. 

3.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  Camp  Mangum  tract, 
located  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  this  building,  val- 
ued at  $5,000. 

4.  The  Exposition  Building,  donated  by  the  Raleigh  stock- 
holders, and  valued  at  $3,000. 
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5.  Surplus  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  $14,000  j)er 
annum,  contingent  upon  continued  existence  of  the  fertilizer  tax. 

6.  The  direct  donations  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  money, 
$8,000. 

7.  The  accumulated  assets  of  the  Industrial  School  set  aside 
under  Act  of  1885,  amounting  to  $5,000. 

8.  The  materials  and  labor  furnished  and  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Penitentiary,  valued  at  $6,000. 

9.  The  State's  certificate  of  indebtedness  for  the  Land  Scrip 
Fund,  $7,500  a  year,  a  permanent  endowment,  if  good  govern- 
ment continues,  of  $125,000. 

10.  The  appropriations  under  the  Hatch  Act,  $15,000  ^er 
annum,  equivalent,  under  certain  limitations,  to  an  endowment 
of  $300,000.     Total,  $472,000. 

11.  The  earnest  labors  of  500  of  our  best  citizens  and  the 
best  wishes  of  many  thousand  others. 

Grand  total :  To  be  estimated  by  the  future  historian  of  this 
iustitution,  who  shall  write  the  second  chapter  of  its  history, 
commencing  with  the  beginning  of  practical  operations  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  under  the  law  of  its  establishment. 

I  am  enabled  to  read  a  printed  copy  of  this  history  through 
the  enterprise  and  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Harrell,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  this  institution.  I  have  finished  the  task 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me.  One  or  two  thoughts  and  sns^- 
gestions  and  I  have  done. 

You  must  not  expect  too  much  of  those  who  have  this  institu- 
tion in  charge,  nor  expect  it  too  fast.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  They  have  a  splendid  endowment  to  work  with,  but 
it  is  hedged  about  in  part  by  linaitations,  and  they  are  in  a  new 
and  untried  field  in  North  Carolina.  For  awhile  they  must  feel 
their  way  cautiously,  as  being  partly  in  the  dark.  Said  Gen. 
Johnstone  Jones  to  me,  himself  a  newspaper  man:  ''I  never 
saw  the  words  Industrial  Education  in  print  in  this  State  till  this 
agitation  by  the  Watauga  Club."  This  may  not  prove  that  it 
never  was  in  print,  but  it  does  prove  that  it  was  very  rare. 
These  Trustees,   then,   will    meet   many   difficulties,  will    make 
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some  mistakes,  will  receive  some  criticisms;  but  I  confess  here, 
by  way  of  State's  evidence,  that  every  hindrance  this  institution 
has  met  so  far  has  redounded  ultimately  to  its  benefit.  The  hill 
of  difficulty  which  seems  so  steep  to  climb  but  helps  us  down 
the  other  side  of  it,  and  resistance  to  the  progress  of  truth  is 
God's  method  of  advertising  it.  If  those  who  have  this  move- 
ment in  charge  will  only  have  faith,  as  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"The  people,  the  people,  the  people,  will  carry  them  through." 

('"' I's'ee,  or  I  think  I  see,  a  difficulty  that  will  dance  attendance 
upon  this  institution  with  devilish  pertinacity :  it  is  the  tendency 
toward  theoretical,  literary  aiul  idtra-scientijic  education.  Al- 
though we  have  a  thousand  schools  in  the  State  where  these 
things  may  be  taught,  and  should  be  taught,  the  tempter  sitting- 
squat  at  the  ear  of  the  authorities  will  whisper,  "This  is  the 
place  to  teach  them."  There  are  to-day  five  million  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  three  million  of  them  are  in  the  South, 
who  call  black-letter  scholasticism  alone  education.  Lord  Bacon 
waged  war  with  these  literary  Apollyons,  and  they  will  be  found 
fighting  against  progress  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

With  Pharasaical  zeal  and  bigotry,  these  men  would  feign 
have  buried  the  new  religion  from  Galilee  mountain-deep  beneath 
the  fossil  learning  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 
They  wanted  to  issue  a  diploma  to  its  Divine  Author  before  He 
could  get  authority  to  heal  the  sick  or  raise  the  dead.  Fools  see- 
ing this  institution  in  close  and  deadly  struggle  with  this  tendency 
will  confound  them  both  together  and  try  to  hurl  both  into  the 
same  destruction. 

There  is  a  class  of  friends,  too,  who  must  be  resisted.  Their 
cry  is  North  Carolina  for  North  Carolinians,  which  as  often  pro- 
ceeds from  a  pot-hunter  as  from  a  patriot.  Pay  no  attention  to 
them.  God  made  all  this  world  from  which  to  choose  the  best 
things  that  are  in  it.  I  charge  you  that  you  execute  the  people's 
business  as  you  would  your  own,  and  that  for  this  purpose  you 
secure  the  best  agents  that  can  be  found,  under  what  sky  soever 
thev  mav  have  been  born. 
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It  was  the  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  buiid 
great  temples  in  honor  of  great  principles  and  virtues.  Their 
marble  columns  are  standing  to-day  in  unrivaled  beauty  upon 
this  earth.  The  centuries  crowd  together  like  little  children  at 
their  feet,  and  old  Father  Time,  discouraged  in  his  work  of  de- 
struction, has  set  himself  down  beside  them  to  rest.  No  beholder 
of  these  splendid  columns  can  doubt  that  the  virtues  of  which 
they  are  monuments  were  at  one  time  held  in  honor. 

"■  I  will  build  me  an  house,"  said  Jehovah,  the  Great  Royal  Arch 
Mason  and  Supreme  Architectof  this  universe,  and  thegildeddorae 
of  Solomon's  Temple  rose  from  the  Hill  of  Mt.  Zibn,  a  beacon 
light  for  all  the  ages.  To-day  there  stands  near  the  Ganges  a  beau- 
tiful mausoleum  or  temple.  It  was  built  by  an  Indian  King  in 
honor  of  his  affection  for  his  wife.  It  is  adorned  and  crowned  with 
the  purest  white  marble.  Octagonal  and  slightly  pyramidal  in 
shape,  it  lifts  its  graceful  head  for  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
plain.  Standing  like  a  giant  goddess  of  beauty,  clothed  in  pure 
garments  of  white,  it  can  be  seen  for  30  miles  away.  It  has 
heard  the  rush  of  the  sacred  river  for  six  centuries,  but  its  mar- 
ble looks  almost  as  pure  as  if  it  had  just  sprung  from  the  hand 
of  the  architect.  As  it  arches  itself  upward  in  successive  splend- 
ors of  symmetry  back  toward  the  great  Author  of  all  things 
symmetrical  and  beautiful,  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works 
of  man.  The  great  eye  of  day,  in  his  fierce,  searching  glance 
over  all  this  earth  lights  not  upon  another  such  a  m.onument  to 
the  virtue  of  affection.  Fittest  habitation  on  earth  of  the 
fittest  virtue  under  heaven  or  in  heaven  ! 

No  white  marble  pillows  support  the  building  whose  corner- 
stone we  have  laid  here  to-day.  At  its  feet  no  sacred  river  flows. 
In  its  walls  are  nothing  but  North  Carolina  brick  and  her  still 
more  solid  sandstone.  It  is  a  goodly  and  a  worthy  structure, 
yet  I  will  not  compare  it  to  the  temple  of  the  ancient  Indian 
King;  but  in  one  respect  they  are  alike.  Both  are  the  monu- 
ments of  a  labor  of  love;  for  this  too  is  a  temple  reared  by  North 
Carolinians  in  aflPection  for  North  Carolina  and  by  Nortii  Caro- 
lina in  aifection  for  her  children. 
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It  may  he  injured  by  the  parsimony  of  some  future  law-giver, 
or  it  may  be  enlarged  by  the  generosity  of  some  eveu  more 
])rincely  benefactor  than  Mr.  Pullen,  but  I  make  this  prophecy  : 
that  the  princi{)!e  of  industrial  education,  for  the  want  of  a 
habitation  wherein  to  dwell,  shall  walk  naked  in  North  Caro- 
lina no  more  again  forever! 

i^nd  to  this  building  and  the  institution  it  embodies,  and  the 
principle  of  industrial  education  of  which  it  is  the  home,  I  would 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  Latins,  itself  an  emblem  of  immor- 
tality, esto  perpdua  ! 


HINTS  ON  TESCHING  GEOGRSPHY. 

Do  not  expect  your  pupils  to  know  more  of  the  subject  than 
you  would  know  without  the  use  of  text-book. 

Do  not  attempt  to  burden  the  minds  of  pupils  with  the  details 
of  the  different  States  as  fully  as  they  are  given  in  the  text- 
books. 

Occasionally  have  the  advance  lesson  read  aloud  by  some 
pupil  for  the  others  to  hear  and  when  read  to  mention  the  chief 
or  leading  facts  therein. 

The  best  way  for  advanced  pupils  to  study  the  extent  of 
countries,  the  population  of  cities,  the  length  of  rivers,  kinds  of 
religion,  etc.',  is  by  comparison  and  classification. 

The  order  or  arrangement  of  the  pupil's  course  in  Geography 
should  be  from  that  which  is  around  him  to  that  which  is  be- 
yond. He  should  learn  first  all  about  his  own  town,  next  his 
county,  next  his  State,  next  the  United  States,  and  lastly  about 
the  other  important  grand  divisions. 

The  first  time  I  go  over  the  world  with  a  pupil  I  do  no^ 
hurry,  and  I  am  not  too  particular.  The  next  time  I  require 
more.  After  a  basis  is  thus  laid,  the  children  are  ready  to  enjoy 
history,  voyages  and  travels,  and  all  books  that  describe  the 
countries  with  whose  geography  they  are  acquainted. — Fowlers 
Teachers'  Institute. 
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GEORGE  T.  WINSTON, 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHERS'    ASSEMBLY. 

Among  North  Carolina  teachers  there  is  no  superior  to  Pro- 
fessor George  T.  Winston.  His  very  name  is  a  synonym  of 
the  cultured  gentleman,  whose  broad  intelligence,  good  nature, 
sociability,  polite  breeding,  fascinating  humor,  executive  ability, 
gentleness  and  refinement  have  made  him  the  most  popular 
teacher  in  our  State,  honored  and  beloved  likewise  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mention  of  his  name  as 
President  of  the  great  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  should 
have  been  received  with  enthusiasm  and  heartiest  approval. 

Professor  Winston  is  a  thorough  North  Carolinian  by  birth 
and  ancestry.  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Bertie  county,  in  1852, 
and  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  his  portrait  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  this  month,  being  engraved  expressly  for 
The  Teacher,  is  a  very  good  likeness,  and  will  be  promptly 
recognized  by  many  thousands  of  his  warm  personal  friends 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  this  Southern  land. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  by  that  master  mind-builder, 
Professor  James  H.  Horner,  of  Oxford,  with  whom  he  spent 
some  three  and  a  half  years.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  in 
1866  he  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  student 
and  remained  there  until  the  doors  of  the  institution  were  closed 
in  1868  under  the  processes  of  reconstruction.  Having  then 
received  an  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Annapolis  and  stood  No.  1  in 
a  large  class  before  the  examining  board,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
his  honor  that  he  is  probably  the  only  North  Carolinian  who 
has  ever  taken  first  position  in  a  class  at  either  West  Point  or 
Annapolis. 

Not  being  specially  fond  of  the  naval  service,  and  desiring  to 
complete  his  literary  education.  Midshipman  Winston  shortly 
resigned  his  position  and  entered  Cornell  University,  New  York. 
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CoiBpleting  the  course  there,  he  graduated  with  high  honor  in  a 
very  large  class  in  June,  1874,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
instructor  in  that  celebrated  institution  of  learning. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Xortii  Carolina 
in  1875,  Professqr  Winston  was  offered  the  Chair  of  Latin,  and 
our  distinguished  educator  at  once  accepted  it,  which  position 
he  has  most  acceptably  and  honorably  filled  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  and  now  holds,  to  the  joy  of  many  University  boys  who 
daily  "sit  at  the  feet"  of  this  favorite  North  Carolina  teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  in  which  Professor  Winston 
is  engaged  at  our  University  he  has  delivered  many  of  the  finest 
educational  addresses  which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege <^f  our  people  to  hear  in  fliis  State,  and  during  the  years 
the  Summer  Normal  School  existed  at  Chapel  Hill  he  was  a 
regular  lecturer  and  teacher  in  each  of  their  sessions.  He  has 
also  kindly  accepted  invitations  to  lecture  before  many  leading 
schools  throughout  our  State,  and  in  every  instance  he  has  found 
a  most  cortlial  and  hearty  reception  from  very  large  and  cultured 
audiences.  His  style  as  a  speaker  is  peculiarly  his  own,  having 
a  most  fascinating  originality  about  it,  interspersed  by  frequent 
flashes  of  genuine  wit  and  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,  and 
no  person  has  ever  heard  him  on  the  rostrum  who  does  not 
remember  the  occasion  with  exceeding  pleasure. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  friends  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  we  give  his  record  with  the  great- 
est j)ride.  He  has,  by  word  and  deed,  been  most  thoroughly 
identified  from  the  beginning  with  this  grand  movement  towards 
the  professional  organization  and  mutual  improvement  of  his 
North  Carolina  co-workers,  heartily  giving  his  aid,  influence, 
sympathy  and  presence  in  all  the  work  of  the  Assembly  in  plac- 
ing his  native  State  in  the  educational  lead  of  all  others  in  the 
South.  Therefore  the  North  Carolina  teachers  are  glad  to  honor 
him  and  our  University,  which  he  so  fidthfully  represents,  by 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  this,  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
organization  of  professional  teachers  of  its  peculiar  kind  to  be 
found  on  the  American  continent. 
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The  editor  of  The  Teacher  and  Secretary  of  the  Assembly 
pleasantly  recalls,  with  great  appreciation,  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  valuable  aid  extended  to  him  by  Professor  Winston  in 
his  official  work. 

Professor  Winston  has  received  a  broad  education,  both  from 
the  North  and  the  South.  Thus  he  is  extremely  liberal  in  his 
dealing  with  all  professional  questions,  and  the  high  respect 
which  he  accords  to  the  opinions  and  methods  of  other  consci- 
entious teachers  has  won  for  him  the  universal  admiration  and 
love  of  the  brotherhood  wherever  he  is  known.  He  is  in  favor 
of  all  good  methods  of  teaching,  whether  new  or  old,  without 
regard  to  their  nationality  or  the  character  of  their  originators 
or  followers,  and  thus  he  proves  himself  to  be  a  true  teacher. 


Recreations,  such  as  to  have  the  class  find  as  many  events 
in  the  history  of  the  country  which  have  been  made  memorable  bv 
poems  or  stories,  are  valuable;  and  in  connection  with  this  en- 
courage the  pupils  to  read  such.  Some  like  portions  of  Evan- 
geline could  be  read  in  the  class  by  any  pupil,  or  pupils,  or 
teacher. — Anonymous. 

In  the  study  of  History  one  of  the  earliest  points  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  cultivation  of  language.  It  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect children  to  get  ideas  from  the  printed  page  if  they  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read.  Sometimes  we  fail 
to  appreciate  what  a  fliint  idea  children  get  of  the  meaning  of 
M'ords.  With  beginners  in  History  it  seems  advisable  to  read 
over  the  lesson  with  the  class  before  they  study  it,  and  ask  them 
to  express  the  thought  in  their  own  words.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  ways  is  astonishing  in  which  the  same  thought  is  ex- 
])ressed  by  different  pupils.  Obtain  from  the  class,  if  possible, 
a  common  word  for  every  hard  one  in  the  lesson.  Show  bv  sen- 
tences the  shades  of  meaning  between  words  of  similar  siffuifi- 
cation.  In  a  short  time  pupils  will  take  pleasure  in  reciting  in 
their  own  words,  and  they  will  improve  rapidly  in  their  ability 
to  tell  a  story  well. — Ellen  A.  Folger. 
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MoEEHEAD  City,  June  13,  1888. 

The  North  Carolina  teachers  are  again  in  council  in  their  sum- 
mer home,  the  "Capital  by  the  Sea,"  and  again  Moreheacl  City 
is  alive  with  the  noble  men  and  women  who  are  so  faithfully 
training  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  footsteps  of  knowledge,  The 
first  train  with  these  teachers  and  friends  of  education  arrived  on 
Wednesday  night,  bringing  "  Chautauquans"  from  •  remotest 
points  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  from  even  beyond 
our  borders,  and  the  Assembly  has  the  pleasure  of  extending 
happy  and  fraternal  greetings  to  members  of  the  profession  from 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

At  Goldsboro  the  train  was  met  by  the  xlssembly  Cornet 
Band,  being  the  regular  band  of  the  Davis  Military  School  at 
LaGrange,  which  kindly  consents  to  serve  the  Assembly.  As 
the  train  rolled  into  the  station  at  Goldsboro  the  merry  crowd 
was  greeted  with  the  joyous  strains  of  the  ''Ho,  for  Carolina 
March,"  and  the  inspiring  melody  was  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  this  great  organization  of  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers. At  Goldsboro,  Kin.ston  and  New  Bern  vast  crowds  of  peo- 
ple thronged  about  the  train  to  enjoy  merry  meetings  with  old 
friends  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  new  ones,  whom  they  expected  to 
meet  more  intimately  at  the  Assembly  in  a  few  days,  and  with 
l>est  wishes  bidding  the  travelers  a  hap})y  time  at  the  annual 
reunion. 

Arriving  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  all  safely  and  in  good  time,  a 
fine,  hot  supper  awaited  the  party,  which  was  enjoyed  to  a  very 
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great  degree  and  with  a  regular  sea-side  appetite.  The  room 
clerk  of  the  hotel,  the  popular  Mr.  Campbell,  having  met  the 
train  at  Goldsboro,  every  guest  was  given  a  good  room  before 
reaching  Morehead  City,  and,  with  number  checks  in  their  hands 
as  they  landed  from  the  train,  each  person  was  soon  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  comfortable  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the  trip. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  before  been  such  a  delighted  and  sur- 
prised company  of  people  land  at  any  summer  hotel  as  were  last 
night  the  guests  of  this  splendid  Atlantic  Hotel.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  building,  the  extent  of  comfortable  quarters  for 
everybody,  the  beauty  of  the  vast  improvements,  the  great  din- 
ing-room comfortably  seating  five  hundred  persons,  the  exceed- 
ingly polite  and  attentive  servants  in  all  departments  of  the 
work,  the  excellent  table' fare,  the  courteous,  competent  and  gen- 
tlemanly proprietors,  the  thoroughly  trained,  considerate  and 
obliging  clerks,  the  brilliantly  illuminated  building,  all  conspired 
to  completely  and  deliberately  capture  this  large  company  of 
guests  and  elicit  from  them  hundreds  of  exclamations  of  surprise, 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  at  the  reception  accorded  them  and 
the  prospect  of  such  a  joyous  sojourn  at  this  most  fascinating 
"Summer  Capital  by  the  Sea." 

These  expressions  of  astonishment  and  pleasure  did  not  end  in 
the  Atlantic  Hotel,  but  this  morning  they  were  renewed  with  the 
added  sentiment  of  sincerest  pride  when  the  teachers  and  their 
friends  entered  the  elegant  Assembly  Building  erected  by  the 
teachers  for  the  teachers,  and  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  enter- 
prise and  worth  of  those  who  love  the  Old  North  State  and  are 
engaged  in  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  those  things  which  make 
them  true  men  and  women  and  devoted  citizens  of  our  grand  old 
Commonwealth.  The  Assembly  Building  is  completed  for  use, 
and  is  by  all  odds  the  handsomest  auditorium  of  its  size  in  this 
State.  On  the  rostrum  is  one  of  the  celebrated  "Knabe  Con- 
cert Grand  Pianos,"  worth  $1,000  net,  and  a  fine  silver-tongue 
organ,  worth  §350  net.  These  superb  instruments  have  been 
kindly  loaned  to  the  Assembly  by  Messrs.  Knabe  &  Co.,  of  Bal- 
timore, through   their  po})ular  agent,  Mr.  N.  H.  Bennett,  and 
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they  are  iiuleed  to  these  huiulrecls  of  teacliers  things  of  beauty 
''and  a  joy  forever." 

Just  over  the  rostrum  hangs  a  handsome  crayon-portrait  of 
the  beloved  first  President  of  the  Assembly,  Prof.  J.  J.  Fray. 

The  picture  is  the  work  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Enniss,  the  skilful  artist 
of  Raleigh,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fray  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  her  love  for  the  Assembly  and  in  memory  of  her  deceased 
husband.  At  the  right  hangs  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  R,.  H.  Lewis, 
second  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  work  of  Miss  Lavinia 
Whitfield,  Art  Teacher  in  Henderson  Female  College,  and  pre- 
sented by  her  to  the  Assembly;  and  on  the  left  is  the  portrait  of 
the  present  President,  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman,  also  the  work  of 
Mr.  P.  C.  Enniss,  and  his  gift  to  the  Assembly.  All  the  pict- 
ures are  enclosed  in  very  rich  and  imposing  frames,  which  were 
donated  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Watson,  of  Raleigh,  the  popular  dealer  in 
artists'  supplies. 

The  entire  morning  and  afternoon  has  been  spent  in  getting 
acquainted  with  these  teachers  and  friends  who  are  to  be  so  con- 
stantly together  during  the  next  fifteen  days  in  the  Assembly, 
and  also  in  sailing,  fishing  and  bathing,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  enjoyable  pastimes  of  this  sea-side  resort.  The  interest  in 
the  boating  was  greatly  increased  by  a  race  between  several  of 
the  largest  and  most  graceful  sharpies  in  the  harbor.  The  water 
has  been  smooth  and  the  southern  breeze  specially  favorable  for 
bearing  these  beautiful  boats  over  the  waters. 

first  day 

June  14,  1888. 
At  8:30  o'clock  p.  m.  President  Alderman  called  the  body  to 
order  and  announced  that  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  was  now  ready  to  transact  its  regu- 
lar business  of  this  session.  Secretary  Harrell  stated  that  he 
hoped  every  teacher  would  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  be  quick 
to  get  accjuaiuted  with  every  other  person  present,  as  this  social 
gathering  of  the  profession  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  fea- 
tures of  the  session. 
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The  audience  joined  in  singing  "Brightly  Beams  our  Father's 
Banner,"  Miss  Mary  Locke  McCorkle  presiding  at  the  piano. 
The  opening  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  T.  E.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  Raleigh,  by  reading  a  selection 
from  John,  third  chapter,  after  which  he  offered  a  most  appro- 
priate prayer. 

The  special  order  of  exercises  to-night  being  the  dedication  of 
the  Assembly  Building,  the  President,  iii  connection  with  his 
annual  address,  embodied  many  beautiful  and  appropriate  ideas 
as  to  the  splendid  building  which  the  teachers  had  at  last  been 
able  to  provide  for  their  permanent  summer  home.     He  said  : 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  : 

My  foremost  feeliug  as  I  stand  before  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  to-night 
to  bid  them  welcome  to  their  fifth  annual  Assembly  is  one  of  thankfulness  that 
they  now  have  a  professional  roof-tree  for  their  ingatherins;. 

From  that  hour  in  Halifax,  in  1776,  when  the  builders  of  this  Commonwealth 
gravely  choose  to  encourage  forever  the  education  of  our  youth,  until  this  hour, 
unlike  the  foxes  who  had  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  who  had  nests,  teachers 
have  had  no  place  where  they  might  laj'  their  heads.  To-night  we  shall  dedicate 
this  spacious  building  to  their  uses  forever.  ^'Bulce  est  desipere  in  loco.''''  Here 
the  tired  teacher,  who  has  sometimes,  like  the  Hindoo,  sighed  for  Nirvana,  may 
find  its  earthly  counterpart — rest.  Here  the  men  and  women  whose  nerves  have 
been  tapped,  whose  vitality  has  been  drained,  whose  pulses  have  been  robbed  of 
their  temperate  beat  bj'  nine  months  of  hard  toil,  may  be  made  whole  again  by 
this  medicine  of  the  sea,  this  glorious  liberty  of  sky  and  air,  this  stretch  of  green 
marsh  and  white  sand-dune,  this  sight  of  flying  bird  and  summer  light  glittering 
on  bright  waters. 

Here,  too,  they  may  increase  in  professional  strength  by  contact  and  combat, 
by  comparison  and  discussion  and  consultation,  by  informing  the  public  mind 
and  pleading  with  the  public  conscience.  This  date,  therefore,  marks  an  era  in 
the  educational  renaissance  in  North  Carolina.  The  event  that  shall  make  it 
memorable  does  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  men's  thoughts  as  do  the  noisy  con- 
tests for  place  and  power  that  are  now  convulsing  American  life,  but  long  after 
the  shibboleths  of  this  quadrennial  summer  shall  have  ceased  to  have  meaning, 
this  institution,  I  trust,  will  be  contributing  to  the  forces  of  our  statehood  and  to 
the  beauty  of  our  civilization.  I,  in  common  with  every  teacher  and  wuth  all 
good  people,  am  full  -of  gratitude  to  the  generous  people  who  have  made  pos- 
sible this  home  for  the  teacher.  I  shall  not  call  their  names.  They  are  of  the 
sort  who  do  not  their  alms  before  men,  and  like  Abon  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe 
increase  !)  their  names  shall  be  written  down  by  the  shining  angel  in  the  book  of 
gold  as  those  who  love  their  fellow-men.      *****  -x- 

He  then  gave  a  fine  resamd  of  educational  progress  in  general, 
after  which   he  presented   Rev.  T.  E.  Skinner,  who  said  that 
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anybody  and  everybody  ought  to  be  educated.  The  whole  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  the  subject  and  are  becoming  more  so.  The 
annual  meetings  of  this  Assembly  are  benefiting  every  section 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  going  to  arouse  and  get  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  State.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  you  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  one  another.  The  founding  of  this  institution 
was  a  grand  thing  and  is  destined  to  grow  to  even  grander 
things  yet. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  the  second  President  of  the  Assembly,  being 
introduced  to  the  audience,  in  his  usual  original  and  fascinating 
style  continued  the  congratulations  due  the  teachers  in  their 
acquisition  of  such  a  home  of  pleasure,  comfort  and  pride  to  the 
profession  in  this  State.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
"boom"  for  education  and  for  the  teachers.  He  was  in  favor 
of  giving  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  female  teachers,  who  were 
faithful  in  all  things. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Blair  then  took  the  floor,  and  in  an  eloquent 
manner  dwelt  upon  the  pleasures  of  having  a  home,  and  there 
was  a  double  pleasure  in  having  a  home  for  the  teachers  to 
gather  annually  in  consideration  of  those  great  questions  which 
pertain  to  their  work. 

The  following  poem  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wicker,  of  Fayette- 
ville,  was  then  read  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Ethel  A.  Wicker: 

TO  THE  TEACHERS'   ASSEMBLY. 

Oh,  youth  aad  grace  and  beauty, 

Full  oft  thy  charms  are  sung ; 
More  oft  thau  worth  and  duty 

Inspiring  heart  and  tongue. 
But  when  together  blended, 

As  in  this  illustrious  throng, 
With  breath  and  hand  suspended 

My  muse  forgets  her  song. 

Forgets  the  glowing  phrases, 

Forgets  all  adulation, 
And  stands  before  your  faces 

In  simple  exhortation. 
Exhorts  each  sistei',  brother. 

While  round  our  altar  Are, 
Enthuse  ye  one  another 
5  And  crowd  our  standard  nigher. 
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Oh,  teachers,  'tis  divine, 

This  highest  task  of  ours — 
The  excellence  of  truths  sublime 

Engaging  all  our  powers. 
These  pilgrimages  yearly 

Unto  Education's  shrine 
Should  bind  us  all  more  nearly 

And  give  us  strength  sublime. 

The  older  ones  partaking 

The  fire  and  strength  of  youth, 
And  youth  her  fervor  slaking 

At  the  ancient  fount  of  Truth. 
Banded  thus  in  Wisdom's  might 

Before  us  error  flies, 
And  wrong  at  length  to  right 

Submits  her  force  and  dies. 

With  this  blessed  end  in  view 

May  our  hearts  and  hands  be  nerved 
All  things  to  dare  and  do, 

Nor  from  our  course  be  swerved. 
May  your  draughts  be  long  and  pleasant 

From  the  Pierian  spring. 
And  next  year  find  all  present, 

And  I  their  worth  to  sing. 

The  audience  theu  arose  and  sung  the  Dedication  Ode,  writ- 
ten by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

DEDICATION  ODE. 
Tune,  America. 

OUK    STATE. 

Our  State  !  Thou  hast  our  love, 
.\11  other  States  above, 
•  Whate'er  betide. 

Our  voices  now  we  raise,   - 
And  sing  in  joyful  lays 
North  Carolina's  praise 

With  truest  pride. 


OUR  teachers'  assembly. 

We've  crowned  with  honors  great 
Our  own  dear  Old  North  State 

Bej'ond  compare. 
Our  Teachers'  Assembly  grand 
Will  ever  highest  stand. 
The  pride  of  all  this  land. 

Whose  name  we  bear. 
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OUR   TEACHERS'    BUILDING. 

This  house  we  dedicate 
To  those  who  educate 

In  Wisdom's  lore ; 
And  may  it  ever  be 
The  teachers'  eestacy, 
A  sweet  home  by  the  sea, 

When  schools  are  o'er. 

The  announcements  were  then  made  for  the  following  day  and 
the  Assembly  adjonrned  until  to-morrow  at  10:30  A.  m. 


THE  TESCHERS'  TRIP. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  Assembly  work  in  June  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  party  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  left 
Morehead  City  for  a  twelve-days'  visit  to  New  York,  Niagara 
Falls  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  North.  The  entire  trip 
was  made  by  water,  leaving  New  Bern  on  the  3Ianteo  in  charge 
of  the  exceedingly  popular  and  clever  Captain  Thomas  South- 
gate.  The  sail  c]own  the  Neuse  River  and  across  the  Albemarle, 
Pamlico,  Croatan  and  Currituck  sounds  was  specially  enjoyed,  as 
it  introduced  the  teachers  to  a  section  of  their  State  with  which 
they  had  heretofore  been  totally  unacquainted. 

At  Norfolk  the  party  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  Wyanoke 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  this  delightful  ocean  trip  of 
about  three  hundred  miles  was  highly  pleasing  to  all.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  ship  were  profuse  in  their  kind  courtesies  towards 
making  everybody  happy  and  comfortable,  and  they  succeeded 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  smooth, 
and  many  couples  remained  on  deck  until  after  midnight  enjoy- 
ing the  glorious  sea  air,  the  ocean,  and  each  other's  company. 

Arriving  at  New  York  on  Sunday  night,  the  party  remained 
on  board  until  mornino-  and  then  took  excellent  rooms  at  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel  on  Forty-second  street  at  less  than  one-half 
the  usual  rates. 
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The  succeeding  four  days  were  spent  in  visiting  the  many 
prominent  places  of  interest  which  every  American  -desires  at 
some  tin:ie  to  see.  The  visits  included  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Castle  Garden,  Coney  Island,  Central 
Park,  National  Museum  of  Art,  Natural  History  Museum, 
Washington  Market,  West  Point,  Governor  Island,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  Cyclorama  of  Gettysburg,  Cooper  Institute,  Stock 
Exchange,  Post-office,. City  Hall,  Macy's,  Tiifauy's,  Eden  Musee, 
also  taking  a  stroll  along  the  principal  streets,  including  Broad- 
way, the  Bowery,  Fifth  Avenue,  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-third 
streets. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  party  left  in  a  special  private  car 
on  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  along  the  Hudson  River,  for 
Niagara  Falls.  They  reached  Niagara  at  8  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing where,  in  response  to  a  telegram,  a  nice,  hot  breakfast  awaited 
them  at  the  Niagara  House.  Soon  ten  handsome  carriages  were 
engaged  and  our  party  was  feasting  their  eyes  on  that  most 
gigantic  and  magnificent  natural  wonder  of  the  world — Niagara 
FaJls. 

Crossing  the  suspension  bridge,  we  took  a  drive  along  the 
Canada  side,  visiting  the  noted  Whirlpool  Rapids,  where  the 
party  were  photographed  in  a  group  with  the  rapids  in  the 
background.  Many  little  keepsakes  were  purchased  in  Canada 
as  mementoes  of  the  visit,  and  the  recollections  of  the  occasion 
were  fixed  more  firmly  in  mind  by  the  United  States  custom 
officers,  who  proceeded  promptly  to  collect  "duty"  on  all  those 
foreign  articles  before  the  party  could  cross  the  bridge  on  return- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Returning  to  New  York  on  Saturday,  we  took  the  Old  Do- 
minion steamer  for  home  at  4  o'clock. 

As  we  sail  down  the  harbor  each  person  is  busy  in  getting 
the  last  sight  of  the  various  points  of  interest  which  they  have 
just  visited,  and  the  very  flimiliar  way  in  which  they  discuss 
each  prominent  building  as  it  comes  in  sight  would  convince  a 
by-stander  that  it  was  a  group  of  native  New  Yorkers.  It 
would   be  hard  to  find  a  person   who  had  traveled  more,  seen 
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mure,  learned  more  or  had  enjoyed  more  in  a  ten-days'  trip  than 
has  each  one  of  our  company  of  teachers,  and  few  people  have 
ever  retained  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  of  a  tour  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  than  will  these  enterprising  teachers  of 
our  Old  North  State. 

The  day  for  sailing  is  perfect  in  every  way,  a  gentle  breeze 
coming  from  the  south  just  sufficient  to  cool  the  air  to  a  delight- 
ful temperature  without  causing  any  roughness  of  the  sea;  thus 
the  entire  trip  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  was  made  with  as 
little  motion  to  the  ship  as  if  she  had  been  sailing  on  a  great 
mill-pond.  Not  a  single  person  experienced  the  slightest  sea- 
sickness, but  every  one  was  promptly  at  the  table  as  each  of  the 
splendid  meals  was  spread,  for  which  these  excellent  steamers  are 
noted.  And  just  here  we  will  say  that  our  teachers  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  entire  trip  to  New 
York  via  the  Old  Dominion  route,  and  the  multitude  of  kind 
courtesies  extended  to  them  by  all  the  agents  of  the  line  and  the 
officers  of  the  steamers  have  entirely  captured  the  hearts  of  our 
party  and  many  express  themselves  as  determined  never  to  make 
a  trip  to  New  York  in  any  other  way  than  on  the  Old  Domin- 
ion ships.  The  steamers  are  admirably  built,  the  table  fare  is 
excellent,  the  speed  is  quick  and  the  ease  of  the  journey  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

After  the  steamer  had  gotten  well  out  to  sea  it  was  announced 
that  the  entire  party  was  requested  to  gather  on  the  main  deck 
for  a  few  moments,  and  after  the  company  had  assembled  the 
Secretary  was  invited  to  step  to  the  centre  of  the  group.  Then, 
in  behalf  of  the  company,  Mrs.  Flora  Church,  a  teacher  of 
Florence,  S.  C,  in  a  neat  speech  presented  to  the  Secretary  a 
handsome  leather  traveling  dressing  case  "as  a  testimonial  of 
the  esteena  and  thanks  of  the  teachers  for  all  your  efforts  in  their 
behalf."  The  Secretary  expressed  his  surprise  and  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  kind  gift. 

Again  taking  passage  on  the  llanteo  with  Captain  Thomas 
Southgate,  we  commence  the  return  trip  through  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina sounds  at  6  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  we  begin  to  feel 
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that  now  we  are  indeed  nearing  home.  A  stiiF  breeze  drives 
away  the  heat  and  ruffles  the  Albemarle  Sound  just  enough  to 
give  variety  to  the  sail.  The  boat  touches  at  Roanoke  Island 
and  several  of  our  party  step  ashore  just  to  say  that  they  have 
been  to  this  famous  historical  spot.  At  11  o'clock  next  morning 
we  reached  the  pretty  and  hospitable  little  city  of  Washington, 
in  Beaufort  county,  and  Captain  Southgate  gives  us  two  hours 
to  go  ashore  and  visit  the  summer  Normal  School  now  in  session 
at  that  place.  When  our  party  entered  the  room  Prof.  Alex. 
Graham,  the  superintendent,  in  a  most  pleasant  little  speech 
extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  educational  visitors.  Captain 
C.  B.  Denson,  a  vice-president  of  the  Teachers'  iVssembly,  in 
behalf  of  that  great  organization  and  especially  of  the  visiting 
portion  of  it,  responded  to  this  welcome  in  eloquent  and  most 
fitting  remarks,  and  the  Normal  School  then  took  a  recess  for  a 
general  acquaintance  occasion,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  Normal,  though  only  in  its  second  day,  has  a  good  attend- 
ance, and  the  outlook  is  for  a  very  satisfactory  term.  W^e  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  good  number  of  members  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  who  had  attended  the  various  sessions,  and 
the  meetings  are  always  exceedingly  pleasant  to  all  parties 
because  the  fraternal  and  friendly  ties  within  this  immense  North 
Carolina  educational  brotherhood  are  strong  and  greatly  cher- 
ished. 

On  Tuesday  night  at  12  o'clock  the  Manteo  goes  to  her 
wharf  at  New  Bern  and  our  tourists  take  the  train  next  morn- 
ing for  their  homes.  Here  the  breaks  begin  to  be  made  in  the 
company  as  the  members  diverge  to  their  separate  homes,  and 
the  partings  are  peculiarly  sad  where  the  whole  of  this  delight- 
ful trip  has  seemed  but  the  journeyings  of  a  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  spent  the  time  almost  constantly 
together,  even  as  in  a  happy  home-circle.  Thus  concludes  the 
happiest  vacation  trip  ever  made  by  North  Carolinians.  It  has 
been  wholly  without  accident  of  any  kind,  no  discomforts,  no 
seasickness,  no  discord,  but  a  continual  round  of  enjoyment  and 
pleasant  surprise  from  the  departure  from    Morehead  City  to 
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the  lauding  at  New  Bern  on  the  return,  after  a  journey  of  nearly 
three  thousand  miles,  and  each  member  of  the  company  has 
most  heartily  voted  it  "a  perfect  success." 

The   following   is  a  list  of  persons  composing   the   "North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  excursion  party  for  1888": 


E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Miss 
Jno.  N.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  " 

B.  W.  Ballard,  Louisburg;.  " 

F.  N.  Egerton,  Louisburg.  " 
T.  N.  Bdrwell,  Oxford.  '  " 
J.  P.  Haskitt,  Kinston.  " 

C.  L.  Ives,  New  Bern.  " 
E.  G.  McDaniel,  Treutou.  " 
John  Duckett,  Greenville.  " 
E.  B.'  Saunders,  Lilesville.  " 
C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  " 
W.  H.  KoRNEGAY,  Richlands.  " 
J.  W.  Scott,  Greensboro.  " 
M.  S.  Sherwood,  Greensboro.  " 
J.  B.  Fariss,  Greensboro.  " 
J.  H.  Fariss,  Greensboro.  " 
W.  A.  Bridgers,  Old  Sparta.  " 
P.  Capehart,  Kittrell.  " 
S.  H.  BoTD,  Reidsville.  " 
E.  R.  Harris,  Hudson.  " 
.J.  L.  Foster,  Union  Ridge.  " 
Miss  Kate  Fuller,  Raleigh.  " 

"  Janie  Williams,  Faj'etteville.  " 
"    Nannie  Shepherd,  Fayetteville.     Mrs. 

"    Cad.  Litchford,  Raleigh.  " 

"    Mamie  Kimball,  Middleburg.  " 

"    Truletta  Kreth,  Raleigh.  " 

"    Annie  Hicks,  Faison.  " 

"  Clara  Shine,  Faison.  " 
"  Minnie  Williamson,  Reidsville.  " 
"    Jennie  Patrick,  Kinston. 


Hennie  Patrick,  Kinston. 
MoLLiE  Moore,  Greenville. 
Minnie  Smith,  Glen  Springs,  S.  C. 
H.  M.  Montgomery,   "  " 

Janie  McDougald,  Wade. 
Annie  McDougald,  Wade. 
Bettie  Ellington,  Raleigh. 
W.  A.  Carver,  Sherwood. 
Venie  Ballard,  Frauklinton. 
Pattie  Ballard,  Louisburg. 
Rosa  Harris,  Louisburg. 
Ella  Ives,  New  Bern. 
Hunter  Southgate,  Durham. 
Kate  Shipp,  Charlotte. 
Lelia  Young,  Charlotte. 
Lelia  Whitaker,  Entteld. 
Kate  Long,  Weldon. 
Kate  Capehart,  Kittrell. 
Lucy  Capehart,  Kittrell. 
Maggie  Smith,  Coxville. 
Bettie  Clarke,  Oxford. 
Carrie  Gregory,  Oxford. 
Jessie  Gregory,  Oxford. 
J.  G.  Kenan,  Kenansville. 
Flora  Church,  Florence,  S.  C. 
J.  B.  Neathery,  Raleigh. 
J.  J.  Fray,  Raleigh. 

A.  E.  Hughes,  Tarboro. 
E.  G.  McDaniel,  Trenton. 

B.  W.  Ballard,  Louisburg. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP. 


The  "Certificates  of  Life  Membership"  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly  are  n.ow  ready  and  are  being  issued 
to  members.  The  payment  of  $25,  by  any  teacher  or  friend  of 
education,  will  secure  a  life  membership  in  the  Assembly,  and  it 
is  specially  desirable  that  the  names  of  each  principal  of  our 
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leading  high  schools  and  colleges,  also  each  superintendent  of  the 
prominent  graded  schools,  should  be  on  the  list  of  life  members. 
Send  the  amount  to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  and  the  Certificate 
will  be  forwarded  at  once.  It  is  10x12  inches  in  size,  suitable 
for  framing,  and  has  affixed  the  gold  corporate  seal  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly.  Several  prominent  gentlemen  of 
the  State  have  already  become  life  members,  and  among  them 
are  Chief  Justice  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  Lieut.-Gov.  Charles  M. 
Stedman,  Rev.  B.  Smedes  and  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Skinner,  D.  D. 


BE  PSTIENT  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

They  are  such  tiny  feet ! 

They  have  got  such  a  little  way  to  meet 

The  years  which  are  required  to  break 

Their  steps  to  evenness,  and  make 

Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 

They  are  such  little  hands  ! 

Be  kind — things  are  so  new,  and  life  but  stands 

A  step  beyond  the  doorway.     All  around 

New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon;  and  so 

The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fond,  clear  eyes, 

That  widen  to  surprise 

At  every  turn  !     They  are  so  often  held 

To  sun  or  showers — showers  soon  dispelled 

By  looking  in  our  face. 

Love  asks,  for  such,  much  grace. 

They  are  such  fair,  frail  gifts! 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky — 
They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above 
And  harder — patience  with  the  love. 


EDITORIAL 


R  FEW  TIMELY  WORDS. 

Are  yon  going  to  take  any  interest  in  the  educational  aifairs 
of  your  county  this  season,  or  will  you  be  satisfied  to  confine 
your  work  strictly  within  the  limits  of  your  own  school-room? 
It  may  be  possible  that  there  are  a  few  younger  teachers  near 
you  who  want  some  assistance  or  encouragement.  Or,  perhaps 
the  parents  throughout  your  county  need  some  "stirring  up"  in 
the  matter  of  educating  their  children.  To  find  out  whether  or 
not  these  wants  exist  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  should 
meet  for  consultation,  and  thus  you  see  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  a  Teachers'  Council  in  your  county.  You  cannot 
accomplish  a  great  deal  towards  the  educational  improvement  of 
your  county  unless  your  teaching  force  is  thoroughly  organized 
for  the  work,  and  no  other  method  of  organization  has  proven 
so  pleasant  and  eflFective  in  iS^urth  Carolina  as  a  live  Teachers' 
Council.  The  delightful  social  features  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  active  Council  have  created  an  educational  esjyrit  du 
corps  in  their  counties  of  which  any  community  may  be  proud, 
and  it  is  noticed  that  in  those  sections  where  there  is  a  live 
Teachers'  Council  the  County  Boards  of  Education  have  been 
encouraged  to  give  more  aid  and  support  to  the  teachers  in  try- 
ing to  improve  the  schools  of  their  counties.  Don't  lay  The 
Teacher  aside  when  you  have  read  this  article  and  never  give 
another  thought  to  the  important  matter  of  organizing  your 
county,  but  write  a  note  to  two  or  three  other  teachers,  or  call 
upon  them  if  convenient,  and  secure  their  co-operation  towards 
organization.  Appoint  a  day  for  this  purpose,  iiivite  all  the 
teachers  of  your  county  to  meet  with  you  on  that  day,  get  better 
acquainted  with  them,  organize  a  Teachers'  Council,  arrange  a 
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programme  for  another  meeting  a  month  hence,  and  thus  you 
will  do  your  county  and  your  co-workers  a  great  service  and, 
besides,  you  will  enjoy  your  school  work  more  than  ever  before. 
Try  it  and  send  The  Teacher  a  full  report  of  your  meeting. 


We  return  thanks  for  a  very  large  number  of  new  sub- 
scribers who  sent  their  names  to  The  Teacher  during  the 
summer.  And  when  we  remember  that  these  new  subscriptions 
come  to  us  without  any  solicitation  or  canvassing  by  any  person 
we  know  that  the  North  Carolina  teachei^s  are  appreciating  a 
strictly  North  Carolina  journal  of  education  which  believes,  and 
proves  its  faith  by  its  works,  that  North  Carolina  is  the  greatest 
State  in  America  and  North  Carolina  teachers  are  the  most 
deserving  of  success  and  of  the  very  best  positions  which  are  to 
be  had  in  our  schools. 

This  has  been  a  ''big  year"  for  North  Carolina  teachers  and 
the  State  owes  them  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  earnest 
and  faithful  work  in  the  school-room,  and  for  the  great  promi- 
nence which  has  been  given  to  the  State  by  the  work  of  our 
teachers  in  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City.  This  fine  reputa- 
tion which  our  State  now  enjoys  for  enterprise  and  progressive- 
ness  will  be  considerably  increased  when  our  party  of  one  hun- 
dred representative  North  Carolina  teachers  shall  make  a  vaca- 
tion visit  to  Europe  next  summer.  This  trip  will  be  a  part  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  work  and  will  begin  just  at  the  close  of 
the  session  at  Morehead  City  next  July. 

Do  YOU  KNOW^  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  your 
Teachers'  Councils,  Institutes  and  Associations  is  wasted  in  dis- 
cussing questions  which  are  utterly  useless  to  the  profession? 
Thus  it  is  that  fuany  of  the  younger  teachers  who  go  there  to  be 
improved  and  learn  something  that  will  be  of  service  in  their 
work  are  grievously  disappointed,  and  then  it  becomes  difficult 
to  secure  their  regular  and  prompt  attendance  at  future  meetings. 
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A  teachers'  meeting  of  any  kind  which  does  not  enthuse  its  mem- 
bers to  greater  efforts  and  at  the  same  time  show  them  how 
to  increase  their  power  to  teach  is  a  comjalete  failure  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  meeting  is  to  discourage  a  young  teacher. 
Think  of  this,  you  who  are  to  conduct  or  speak  at  the  coming 
Councils  and  Institutes,  and  don't  consume  valuable  time  in 
'^ glittering  generalities"  which  are,  in  almost  every  instance, 
wholly  impracticable. 

When  some  teacher  or  friend  of  education,  who  is  full  of 
energy,  shall  succeed  in  organizing  a  Teachers'  Council  or  any 
other  plan  for  the  mutual  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the 
teachers  of  his  community  don't  begin  to  criticise  his  efforts, 
impugn  his  motives,  and  endeavor  to  sow  di.'jcord  in  the  organi- 
zation because  you  did  not  have  enough  professional  pride  to  go 
ahead  and  do  the  work  or  assist  anybody  else  in  doing  it.  If 
you  are  not  in  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  organi- 
zation and  not  willing  to  give  an  honest  effort  in  its  behalf,  then 
don't  join  it  or  attend  its  meetings.  This  will  make  the  other 
members  happier,  and,  besides,  it  will  be  better  for  you  because 
teachers  are  very  independent  and  plain  spoken  and  might  say 
something  which  a  discordant  element  in  their  meetings  would 
not  like  to  hear. 

We  give  in  this  number  of  The  Teacher  the  address  in 
in  full  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Peele,  of  this  city,  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  our  North  Carolina  Industrial  School,  on 
August  22d,  at  Raleigh.  The  establishment  of  this  school  is 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  strides  which  has  been  made  by 
the  State  within  half  a  century  and  we  know  that  every  North 
Carolina  teacher  has  a  special  interest  in  it  because  it  is  a  sure 
forerunner  of  our  State  Normal  College.  We  have  watched  the 
progress  of  this  industrial  school  enterprise  from  its  birth  in  our 
State  and  we  saw  its  certain  fruition  in  the  future  just  as  we  now 
see  the  sure  accomplishment  of  our  Normal  College.  In  every 
true  North  Carolinian's  heart  there  exists  an  unquenchable  fire 
of  State  pride  which  steadily  prompts  him  to  a  determination  to 
make  his  State  the  best,  the  happiest,  the  freeest,  the  most  prosper- 
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ous,  enterprising  and  progressive,  the  most  honored  and  the  most 
beloved  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union.  For  this  reason  the 
North  Carolinian  wants  to  have  the  industrial  training  of  her 
sons  and  the  professional  training  of  her  teachers  that  they  may 
be  in  every  way  prepared  to  take  charge  of  our  manufactories 
and  our  schools.  All  honor  to  our  State  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Industrial  School,  and  may  it  reach  the  fullest  measure 
of  success ! 

The  PROSPECTS  for  the  establishment  of  our  State  Normal 
College  are  increasing  steadily  and  constantly.  Many  of  the  new 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  of  each  political  party  have  already 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Normal 
College,  and  have  pledged  themselves,  if  elected,  to  vote  for  the 
measure  when  it  comes  before  the  General  Assembly.  The 
popular  sentiment  is  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  College  that  its 
success  is  already  assured.  North  Carolinians  have  become 
thoroughly  tired  of  asking  other  States  to  train  our  teachers  in 
the  methods  of  the  profession,  and  we  believe  that  our  State  is 
now  determined,  as  a  matter  of  pure  State  pride,  to  prepare  our 
young  men  and  women  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls.  No-  other 
State  in  America  is  now,  or  has  ever  been,  better  able  than  North 
Carolina  to  supply  men  and  women  of  rare  talent  as  teachers 
and  it  has  grieved  us  to  see  those  naen  and  women  set  aside  from 
the  best  and  most  remunerative  school  positions  in  our  State 
because  they  lacked  the  training  which  the  State  was  in  duty 
bound  to  give  them.  But  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  our 
teachers  and  we  predict  that  soon  after  the  establishment  of  our 
State  Normal  College  we  will  see-  them  in  great  demand  as 
teachers  in  every  institution  of  learning  and  in  every  section  of 
the  Old  North  State.  x4_nd  may  this  glorious  day  soon  burst 
upon  us  with  electric  brilliancy  and  with  a  flood-tide  of  pros- 
perity for  our  North  Carolina  teachers ! 
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ABOUT  OUR  TESCHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Jennie  Towles  is  teaching  at  Lumberton. 

Mr.  C.  V.  UiNES  is  in  char2;e  of  Crooly  High  School. 

Miss  Annie  Arnold  is  teaching  at  May,  Harnett  county. 

Mr.  Riley  Johnson  is  teaching  near  Pue's,  Harnett  county. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Butt  is  teaching  at  South  Creek,  iu  Beaufort  county. 

Mr.  H.  Y.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Bunn's  Level,  Harnett  county. 

Miss  Julia  S.  Russell  is  teaching  at  Kittrell,  in  Vance  county. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  is  principal  of  Norwood  Academy,  Stanly  county 

Mr.  D.  L.  Clements  is  teaching  at  Broad  River,  McDowell  county. 

Mr.  Robert  Johnson  is  teaching  at  Bradley's  Store,  Harnett  county. 

Miss  Leola  Crowder  is  teaching  at  Pleasant  Union,  Harnett  county. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Elliott  has  taken  charge  of  the  academy  at  Mofflt's  Mills. 

Mr.  Street  Brewer  is  principal  of  Hayne  Academj',  Sampson  county. 

Capt.  C.  F.  Siler  is  in  charge  of  Holly  Springs  Institute,  Wake  county. 

Mr.  Allen  Jones  and  Miss  Banks  Hawkins  are  teaching  at  Lexington. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  is  principal  of  Norwood  High  School,  in  Stanly  county. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Craven  is  principal  of  Glenwood  Academy,  in  Johnston  county. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Stewart  is  teaching  at  Winslow  Academy,  Harnett  county. 

Misses  Ada  E.  Pitt  and  Mart  H.  Marriatt  have  good  schools  at  Battleboro. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton  has  a  large  school  at  All  Healing  Springs,  Gaston  countj'. 

Mr.  Isaac  Fort,  of  Wake  Forest,  is  teaching  at  Harrell's  Store,  Sampson 
county. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Skinner  is  principal  of  Vance  Academy,  at  Pollocksville,  Jones 
county. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Holleman  is  principal  of  Mooresboro  High  School,  Cleveland 
county. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Wake  county,  has  been  elected  teacher  in  the  Raleigh  Graded 
Schools. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Lenoir  county,  has  been  elected  teacher  in  the  Raleigh  Graded 
Schools. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Stanridge,  County  Superintendent  of  Clay  county,  has  a  fine  school 
at  Hayesville. 

AuLANDER  High  School,  Bertie  county,  opens  September  3d,  with  Mr.  J.  B. 
Newton,  Principal. 

KiNSET  School,  LaGrange,  Lenoir  county,  opened  August  .80th.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kinsey  is  principal. 

Bingham  School  opens  its  95th  yearly  term  September  12th,  Major  Robert 
Bingham,  Principal. 
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Mr.  L.  T.  Buchanan  has  returned  to  Durham  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
academy  at  that  place. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Boothe  (Wake  Forest  College)  has  opened  an  academy  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Wake  county. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Carltle  has  been  elected  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Weatherlt  is  principal  of  Liberty  Academy,  on  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Yadkin  Valley  Railroad. 

Horner  School,  Oxford,  Prof.  J.  H.  Horner  and  Capt.  T.  J.  Drewry,  Princi- 
pals, opened  August  6th. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins  (Wake  Forest)  is  principal  of  Yadkin  Mineral  Springs 
Academy,  at  Palmersville. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer  is  principal  of  a  preparatory  school  for  medical  stu- 
dents at  Davidson  College. 

Mr.  Z.  J.  Whitfield  is  teaching  at  Bethel,  Pitt  count}-,  a  primary,  prepara- 
tory and  commercial  school. 

Miss  Ctnthia  Tull  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Kinsey  School 
at  LaGrange,  Lenoir  county. 

Rev.  J.  C.  CoTTiNGHAM  (Wake  Forest  College)  has  opened  a  school  near 
Earpsboro,  Johnston  county. 

Wilson  High  School  opens  September  3d,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  McMillan  as  principal. 

Prof.  Royster,  ex-County  Superintendent  of  Cleveland  county,  is  now  teach- 
ing at  Iron  Station,  Lincoln  county. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Farrell  has  a  very  successful  school  at  Walnut  Cove,  in  Stokes 
county.     About  iifty  pupils  enrolled. 

Albemarle  Academy,  Stanly  county,  opened  August  6th,  with  Mr.  H.  W. 
Spinks  (Trinity  College)  as  principal. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Morgan  is  principal  of  Yadkin  College  High  School.  The  enroll- 
ment and  outlook  are  highly  gratifying. 

Mr.  G.  a.  Grimsley  has  been  elected  as  superintendent  of  the  Tarboro  Gra- 
ded School,  which  begins  in  September. 

Miss  Sallie  Wingate,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  will  take  charge  of  the  Pam- 
lico Institute,  Bayboro,  N.  C,  next  session. 

'     Rev.  J.  F.  Winfield  has  been  elected  principal  of  Centreville  Academy,  Pitt 
county.     The  school  opens  September  24th. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rackly,  Ph.  B.  (Trinity  College),  is  principal  of  the  Eldorado  Male 
and  Female  Academy,  Montgomery  county.  ' 

Prof.  J.  W.  Tillett,  late  of  Roxboro  Academy,  has  removed  to  Mt.  Tirzah, 
Person  county,  where  he  will  open  a  school. 

Clinton  Male  Academy  opened  August  13th,  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Brooks,  A.  M. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  as  principal. 

Mingo  High  School  opened  its  thirteenth  session  at  Hawley's  Store,  Sampson 
county,  July  30th.     Mr.  Wm.  Bland  is  principal. 
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Mr.  O.  C.  IlAJfiLTON,  Principal,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Little,  assistant,  have  charge 
of  Union  Institute  at  Unionville,  Union  count}'. 

Miss  Myrtle  Bunn  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  French,  music  and 
drawing  in  Watkins  Academy,  Johnston  county. 

Mr.  William  W.  Tkoup,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg  College, 
has  been  added  to  the  facult}-  of  Catawba  College. 

Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  of  Moore  county,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Graded  School  of  Raleigh,  and  has  accepted. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Fetter  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Foreman  have  charge  of  Washington 
Academy,  and  the  fall  session  opens  September  24th. 

]Mr.  E.  J.  Robeson  has  resigned  the  position  of  principal  of  Waynesville  High 
School  to  engage  in  professional  labor  in  another  State. 

MiDDLEBURG  Male  ACADEMY,  Vance  county,  begins  its  eleventh  session  Sep- 
tember 3d,  Mr.  James  H.  Scarborough,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley  is  succeeding  well  as  principal  of  Littleton  High  School. 
It  is  a  preparatory,  business  and  military  school  for  boys. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Turner,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Clinton,  pro- 
poses to  open  school  in  Clinton  on  the  10th  of  September. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Greensboro  Graded 
School,  and  will  open  school  about  the  loth  of  September. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Hassell,  Jr.,  of  Plymouth  (Wake  Forest  College),  has  accepted  the 
position  of  principal  of  Westfield  High  School,  Stokes  county. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Phillips,  late  of  our  University  faculty,  has  just  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  on  Mount  Mitchell. 

Mr.  R.  p.  Johnson,  late  of  Mount  Vernon  Springs,  Chatham  county,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Dudly,  S.  C. 

Prof.  S.  D.  Bagley  is  president  of  Littleton  Female  College,  and  there  are 
ten  assistant  teachers  in  the  facultj'.     The  fall  term  opens  finely. 

Mr.  William  Lewis,  late  a  teacher  in  Kinston  College,  is  now  assistant  in  the 
high  school  at  Mayesville,  Montana,  with  most  flattering  prospects. 

Rev.  a.  T.  Howell  who  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  June  last, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Reynoldson  Male  Institute,  Gates  county. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Harrill  is  principal  of  Paper  Mill  Academy,  at  Lincolnton,  and  the 
fall  term  begins  September  3d,  with  prospects  for  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  Elisha  B.  Lewis,  of  Kinston,  has  been  elected  first  assistant  in  the  Gra- 
ded School  at  Mayesville,  Montana,  and  he  has  accepted  the  position. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Purinton,  of  West  Virginia,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry at  Wake  Forest  College.     He  succeeds  the  lamented  Dr.  Duggan. 

RocKY'  Mount  High  School  opened  August  20th,  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Lineberry, 
A.  B.,  Principal,  assisted  by  Misses  Annie  Pearce  and  Lillie  Arrington. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ezzell  is  principal  of  Bellevoir  High  School,  at  Gra,  in  Sampson 
county.     Board  in  the  community  may  be  had  from  $5  to  $7  per  month. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Michael  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Physics  in  Wake  For- 
est College  vice  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons,  who  was  made  an  emeritus  professor. 
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Prof.  J.  L.  Byrd  (Trinity  Col]ege)  has  been  elected  principal  of  Hector's 
Creek  Academy,  Harnett  county.     Miss  Lolia  Benson  is  teacher  of  music. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Briggs  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Salisbury  Academy, 
Salisbury,  Mo.,  and  will  remove  with  his  family  to  that  point  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Sheep  continues  as  principal  of  Elizabeth  City  Academy,  and  the 
next  session  begins  September  23d.     Four  teachers  are  engaged  as  assistants. 

HoLLT  Grove  Academy,  Ilex,  Davidson  county,  Rev.  VV.  P.  Cline,  Ph.  B., 
Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Ida  Hedrick  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Frittz,  opened  July  30th. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ragan,  a  Trinity  College  graduate,  has  taken  charge  of  Shiloh 
Academy,  Randolph  county.     The  school  opened  recently  with  a  good  attendance. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Coppi.e  (Wake  Forest)  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Rock 
Rest,  and  Miss  Effie  Morrison,  of  Thomasville,  is  assistant  in  primary  department. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Williams,  a  graduate  of  St.  Augustine  Normal  School,  Raleigh, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Colored  Normal  School,  at  Fayetteville. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes  is  president  of  Henderson  Temale  College,  and  he  is 
building  up  an  excellent  and  successful  school.  The  fall  term  begins  September 
5th. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Randall,  of  McDowell  county,  a  graduate  of  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Plummer  (Dartmouth  College)  is  principal  of  Cokesbury  Acad- 
emy, Harnett  county.  He  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Plummer  (Mclver  Institute, 
Texas). 

Miss  Lizzie  Carper  has  a  fine  school  at  Cairo  Academy.  The  enrollment  is 
now  thirty-one  with  constant  accessions.  The  present  session  will  continue  five 
months. 

Clinton  Female  Institute,  Sampson  county,  opens  September  8d.  Miss 
Mary  Anderson  is  principal,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Misses  Lois  Anderson  and 
Jennie  Clogett. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Williams,  who  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Trinity  College, 
has  declined.  He  has  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Tale  College  and  will  remain  at 
that  institution. 

Fairview  Academy,  Guilford  county,  will  commence  its  sixth  session  on  the 
13th  of  September,  Mr.  W.  T.  Whitsett,  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Principal. 

Piedmont  Seminary,  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  under 
the  management  of  a  wide-awake  modern  teacher,  Prof.  D.  Matt.  Thompson. 
Opened  August  29th. 

The  thirty-fourth  session  of  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute  for  young  ladies 
opens  its  fall  session  September  3d.  Prof.  Silas  E.  Warren  is  principal,  with  an 
enlarged  corps  of  teachers. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Trawick  has  at  Pigeon  River,  Haywood  county,  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  Western  North  Carolina.  The  attendance  is  now  near  150,  and  he 
writes  that  "  still  they  come." 
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New  Bekn  High  School  is  coudueted  by  Prof.  George  W.  Neal,  Principal, 
lie  is  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Thomas  and  Miss  Maria  Manly,  and  the  fall  term 
will  begin  ou  10th  of  September. 

PiioF.  T.  C.  Reese,  of  Henderson  county,  a  graduate  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Va.,  has  been  elected  priocipal  of  Franklin  High  School,  Macon  county. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mi.ss  Kibbee. 

PuoF.  J.  D.  Hodges  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh  have  charge  of  Augusta  Seminary, 
at  Jerusalem,  Davie  county,  as  principals.  It  is  "a  strong  team,"  and  we  know 
the  school  will  be  highly  prosperous. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hunter  are  principals  of  the  Tabernacle 
Academy,  in  Guilford  county.  Special  attention  is  given  to  training  those  ex- 
pecting to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

Misses  Brown  and  Whitley  will  open  Washington  High  School  for  Girls 
(Washington,  Beaufort  county)  on  October  1st.  These  ladies  are  accomplished 
teachers,  and  thej-  are  sure  of  success. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Gentry  is  principal  of  Grassy  Creek  Academy,  Ashe  county.  Miss 
Sallie  J.  Newkirk  is  assistant.  The  school  is  in  a  tiourishiug  condition,  five  coun- 
ties being  represented  among  the  pupils. 

Germanton  Institute,  a  first-class  school  for  both  sexes,  at  Germanton, 
Stokes  county,  opened  August  7th,  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Harris  as  principal.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  past  session  was  74  pupils. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holding  has  succeeded  to  the  principalship  of  Sanford  High 
School,  and  Miss  Maggie  Norfleet,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  teacher  of  music.  The 
people  are  delighted  with  their  new  faculty. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Monroe  is  principal  of  the  Classical,  Mathematical,  Scientific,  Com- 
mercial and  Musical  High  School  at  Lumber  Bridge.  The  new  term  has  just 
begun,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  70  pupils. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Blanton  has  been  chosen  principal  of  Boiling  Springs  High  School. 
The  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  furnished  with  new  patent  desks, 
and  the  teachers  expect  to  build  up  a  large  school. 

Salem  Academy'  began  its  Soth  annual  session  August  30th.  Rev.  John  H. 
Clewell,  the  principal,  ran  a  special  through  car  from  Central,  Texas,  to  Salem, 
without  change,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Southern  pupils. 

Miss  Viola  Boddie,  an  accomplished  young  lady  and  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, will  have  charge  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  Henderson  Female 
College  next  session,  which  begins  September  5th,  1SS8. 

Prof.  A.  \V.  Long  (University  N.  C),  who  for  a  time  filled  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  in  Trinity  College,  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
English  in  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

Prof.  W.  V.  Savage  (Wake  Forest)  is  principal  of  Henderson  Male  Academy 
(not  the  Female  Academy,  as  the  printer  made  us  say  in  former  notice).  The 
term  began  ou  August  27th,  and  the  enrollment  is  very  line. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Hunt,  of  Virginia,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Louisburg 
Female  College,  and  the  fall  term  begins  September  3d.  We  welcome  this  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  Old  Dominion  to  the  Old  North  State. 
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The  fall  term  of  Mrs.  Adams'  school  at  Wilson  opens  September  3(3.  Mrs. 
Purvis,  a  graduate  of  the  Kichmond,  Va.,  music  schools,  and  who  has  had  seven 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  will  have  charge  of  the  music  department. 

Pkof.  N.  B.  Henry,  late  of  the  Universitj'  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Pueblo  Collegiate  Institute,  California.  He  has  accepted  the 
position  and  enters  upon  duty  with  the  opening  of  the  session  in  September. 

Miss  Annie  Barnes,  of  Joiiesboro,  has  takea  a  school  at  Graham,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  continue  ten  months.  We  regret  to  have  so  good  a  teacher  leave  our 
State,  and  we  hope  her  sojourn  in  our  sister  State  may  be  pleasant  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Marion  Butler  is  principal  of  Salem  High  School,  at  Huutle}',  Sampson 
county,  and  he  is  making  a  fine  reputation  as  a  teacher.  His  school  is  well  loca- 
ted and  the  total  expense  of  board  and  tuition  is  only  §50  per  term  of  live  months. 

Capt.  John  Duckett  continues  as  principal  of  Greenville  Institute,  and  has 
associated  with  him  as  assistants  Mr.  C.  H.  Foust  (University  N.  C.)  and  Misses 
Cannon,  Harris  and  Chestnut,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  very  successful 
term. 

The  Kinston  College  building  has  been  greatl}'  improved  during  the  vaca- 
tion and  it  is  entirely  repainted.  Prospects  for  the  fall  opening  on  September  3d 
are  verj'  fine.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  the  president,  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  our 
State. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  was  elected  President  of 
Davidson  College,  in  place  of  Rev.  L.  McKinnon,  resigned.  Mr.  C.  R.  Harding, 
son  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Harding,  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  German  and 
Greek. 

Mr.  W.  J.  ScROGGS,  late  of  Mt.  Olive  High  School,  has  taken  charge  of  Lex- 
ington Female  Seminary.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Laura  C.  Clement  in  the 
primary  and  Miss  Octa  F.  Hargrave  (Charlotte  Ft  male  Institute)  in  music  and 
elocution. 

Miss  W.  DeLuke  Blair's  Select  School  at  Monroe,  Union  county,  opened 
August  6th.  Miss  Blair  is  assisted  this  session  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Blair  (Staunton 
Female  Institute),  Miss  Lizzie  Campbell  (Peace  Institute),  and  Miss  Margaret 
Craig,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Packard,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  is  building  a  large  and 
commodious  academy  at  Pine  Bluff,  near  Keyser,  and  expects  to  open  the  school 
in  a  few  weeks.  We  extend  a  welcome  to  Prof.  Packard  and  hope  he  will  become 
a  permanent  citizen  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy,  Harnett  county,  has  opened  its  fourth  session  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell  (Wake  Forest  College)  is 
principal.  The  assistants  are  Prof.  A.  E.  Booth  (Nashville  Normal  College)  and 
Miss  Cornelia  F.  Pearson  (Buie's  Creek  Academy). 

Miss  Lilly  Gay  is  teacher  of  music  in  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.  The  AVil- 
son  Mirror  says :  "We  congratulate  Prof.  Warren  and  the  patrons  of  the  Wilson 
Collegiate  Institute  upon  the  magnificent  acquisition  to  the  corps  of  teachers  in 
the  person  of  that  God-crowned  Empress  of  music  and  of  song — Wilson's  im- 
comparable  vocalist.  Miss  Lilly  Gay.  Her  high  culture,  her  high  skill,  her  ripe 
experience,  her  flue  talent  and  her  admirable  tact  make  her  indeed  a  most  com- 
petent person  for  this  department,  and  we  know  she  will  reign  there  with  queen- 
liest  grTice  and  dignity  and  efliciency." 
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Oxford  Female  Seminary,  Granville  count}-,  opeued  September  5tb,  Mr.  F. 
P.  Hohffood  is  principal,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Jenkins  (University  Va.),  Miss 
Bain  (Sauveur  Scbool  of  Languages),  Mrs.  Twitty  (Baltimore  Ladies'  College), 
Miss  Hall  (Cooper  Union  Art  School,  N.  T.),  Miss  Clark  (Cincinnati  College  of 
Music),  Mrs.  Stradly,  Miss  Jordan  and  Miss  Hobgood. 

The  Methodist  Female  Seminary  at  Durham  has  a  very  accomplished  fac- 
ulty of  teachers.  Mrs.  T.  G.  Cozart  is  principal,  and  the  assistants  are  Miss  Lucy 
Jurney,  English ;  Miss  Laura  Doub,  Director  of  Music ;  Miss  Emma  K.  Parker, 
Art  Teacher;  Miss  Lessie  M.  Southgate,  Elocution  and  Calisthenics. 

Oak  Ridge  Institote,  under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Profs.  J.  A.  and  M. 
H.  Holt,  is  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  Southern  States,  and  has  the  finest 
private  school  building  in  this  State.  The  Societies  have  halls  better  furnished 
than  most  of  the  colleges  North  or  South.  The  library,  which  had  no  existence 
in  1875,  now  has  nearly  2,000  volumes  of  well  selected  literature  and  reference 
books,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  considerably  increased. 

Monroe  High  School,  male  and  female,  began  August  20th,  with  the  follow- 
ing faculty:  L  L.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Natural  Science  and 
Ethics ;  L.  D.  Andrews,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Higher  English  ;  W.  P. 
Andrews,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Modern  Languages  and  History ;  Miss  S.  J. 
Robinson,  teacher  in  Primary  Department;  Miss  Lillian  V.  Gaffney  and  Miss 
Laura  A.  Brower,  teachers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  calisthenics. 


TEACHERS'  BURESU. 


['SSS^'The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  lettei's  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Te.\cher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ina;  a  good  situation,  and  uo  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment.] 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

130.  By  a  competent  young  lady  a  situation  as  music  teacher.  Best  of  refer- 
ences given.     Address  "A.  B.  H.,"  Lock  Box  127,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

131.  A  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  desires  a  situation  as 
teacher  in  a  school  or  family.  Is  qualified  to  teach  English,  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Grammar  and  Latin.  A  situation  in  a  school  preferred.  Address,  "H.,"  care 
N.  C.  Teacher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

132.  A  young  lady  desires  a  position  as  governess  in  a  family  with  small  chil- 
dren. Can  teach  music  and  is  willing  to  do  light  sewing  after  school  hours. 
Address,  "Governess,"  care  of  The  Teacher. 

133.  A  lady  teacher,  well  recommended  from  Massachusetts  public  schools, 
desires  to  secure  a  department  of  a  graded  school  or  a  good  district  school.  Will 
send  recommendations  as  to  ability  and  character.  Address,  "Teacher,"  878 
Markoe  street.  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CUPID  aMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 

'Tis  said  that  "figures  never  lie," 

That  one  and  one  are  always  two; 
But  Cupid  proves,  with  worlv  so  sly, 

Some  wondrous  things  that  figures  do. 
And  when  he  claims  a  teacher's  hand 

All  rules  of  figures  then  are  done. 
Though  TWO  before  the  preacher  stand 

This  one  and  one  are  always  one  ! 

In  Chapel  Hill,  June  12th,  1S8S,  the  bride's  father  officiating,  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  N.  C,  Class  of  '86),  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 
married  Miss  Maky  Lee  Martin,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Martin,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  We  were  glad  to  see  this  happily  mated  couple  in  Raleigh  en  route  to 
Elizabeth  City,  where  they  will  spend  the  honeymoon.  Afterwards  Mr.  Weeks 
will  take  a  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  thence  spend  a  j'ear  prose- 
cuting his  studies  in  Germany.    Our  good  wishes  go  with  them. 

In  Dunn,  N.  C,  June  27th,  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  of  Mount  Olive,  married 
Miss  Kate  Pearsall,  a  teacher,  Rev.  Dr.  Marable  officiating. 

In  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Goldsboro,  Wednesday,  June  27th,  Mr.  N.  S. 
Wilson,  of  Winston,  married  Miss  Bettie  Spicer,  a  teacher  in  the  Winston 
Graded  School. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Norris,  in  Wake  county,  Wednesday,  June  27th, 
Rev.  J.  N.  Boothe,  a  young  Baptist  preacher  and  a  good  teacher,  married  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Norris,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Norris,  Rev.  H.  W.  Norris  officiating. 
A  delightful  reception  was  given  them  in  Raleigh  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Norris. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Currell,  of  Davidson  College,  was  married  June  28th  to  Miss 
Sarah  Scott,  of  Halifax  county,  Va. 

In  Durham,  July  12th,  Mr.  John  W.  Umstead,  of  Flat  River,  married  Miss 
Ldlie  Lunsford,  a  teacher,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Mangum,  of  Chapel  Hill,  officiating. 

In  the  Baptist  church  at  Carthage,  Thursday,  July  12th,  Rev.  W.  F.  Watson 
to  Miss  Florence  Shaav,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Shaw,  Rev.  A.  B.  Shaw  officiat- 
ing. Mr.  Watson  is  a  prominent  young  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  a 
professor  in  Thomasville  Female  College. 

Married,  at  8  p.  m.  Wednesday,  July  18th,  by  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Edmunds,  D.  D., 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  a  few  miles  west  of  Mayesville,  S.  C, 
Miss  Jacqueline  Burch  Baker,  of  Sumter  county,  to  Prof.  Herbert  Whar- 
ton Beall,  of  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Horner,  of  the  Horner  School  at  Henderson,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Lyon,  of  Durham,  were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Yates  on  August 
2Sth. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Mendenhall,  assistant  teacher  in  the  Yadkin  College  High 
School,  was  married  on  July  26th  to  Miss  G.  E.  Hanner,  one  of  Yadkin  county'.'* 
fairest  daughters. 
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IN  MEMORISM. 

"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
IS'O  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
It  bids  u.s  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  oflF  the  strain  ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  lieavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 

Mks.  John  F.  Chowell,  wife  of  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  died  June 
29th  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Norwood,  late  of  Bingham  School,  died  at  his  father's  residence  in 
Tennessee,  July  28th.  He  had  jusfaceepted  a  position  in  the  Uni\-ersity  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Charles  U.  Hill,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  well  known  as  a  teacher,  etc., 
was  drowned  at  Ocracoke,  August  16th. 

Rev.  Fordyce  M.  Hubbard,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  died  in  Raleigh,  September  1st,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age. 

Prof.  Albert  Rouse,  formerly  music  teacher  in  Charlotte  Female  Institute, 
died  suddenly  in  Charlotte  a  few  weeks  ago  of  heart  disease. 

Our  sincerest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman  and  his  wife  in  the 
death  of  their  baby  at  Newton,  where  Prof.  Alderman  was  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  Normal  School. 


BEST  NEW  BOOKS. 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS, 


HOLMES'  NEW  READERS. 

The  First  and  Second  bonks  of  this  neat  and  heautifid  series  are  now  readv, 
and  contain  just  the  matter  and  method  that  will  give  most  iielp  to  teachers 
and  greatest  interest  to  pupils.  They  are  woith  tiie  attention  of  every  teacher 
ol'  a  jtrimary  scliooi,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  getting  thetn.  Specimens 
mailed.  First  Reader,  15  ccn:s;  Second  Reader,  25  cents;  Third  Reader,  40 
cents;   Fourth  Reader,  50  cents. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

For  the  studv  of  Geographv  there  is  nothing-  made  for  the  beginner  that 
will  give  clearer  or  more  correct  ideas  than  MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY.  It 
begins  at  home  in  a  simple  and  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  and  goes 
abroad  over  the  world.  Teachers  will  find  it  admirably  suited  for  readings  or 
recitation.     Mailed  for  60  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL 

is  the  common  school  Geography  par  excellence,  and  is  almost  too  well-known 
and  too  highly  esteemed  to  need  any  description.  It  is  a  thorough,  compre- 
hensive and  hi;,'hly  interesting  text-.bouk.  Mailed  for  §1.28.  (Get  the  North 
Carolina  Edition). 

MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

is  now  studied  and  referred  to  wherever  the  English  Language  is  spoken,  and 
it  has  also  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  is  a  text-book  on 
all  sides  of  the  globe.     Mailed  for  §1.20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS 

are  useful  as  aids  to  study  and  recitation,  and  are  valuable  for  reference  and 
ornaniental  to  the  school-room.     Price,  §10. 

HOLMES'  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

A  clear,  compact,  interesting  and  impartial  story  of  American  History. 
Adapted  to  successful  use  as  a  class-book  and  a  handy  reference  for  scholars, 
teachers  and  parents.     Mailed  for  §1.00. 

Address  the  publishers  for  information  concerning  other  popular  wiuks,  such 
as  the  Clarendon  Dictionary,  Venable's  Easy  Algebra,  Gilder- 
sleeve's  Latin  Primer,  Etc. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murraj  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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By  permission. 
From  "  Excell's  School  Songs."    Price,  30  Cents  Each,  $3.00  per  Dozen. 
E.  O.  ExcELL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

On  the  village  green  it  stood, 

And  a  tree  was  at  the  door, 
Whose  shadows  broad  and  good 

Reached  far  along  the  floor 
Of  the  school-room  when  the  sun 

Put  on  his  crimson  best, 
And  his  daily  labors  done, 

Like  a  monarch  sank  to  rest. 

How  the  threshold  wood  was  worn, 

How  the  lintel  port  decayed ; 
By  the  tread  at  eve  and  morn 

Of  the  feet  that  o'er  it  strayed — 
By  the  presence  of  the  crowd 

Within  the  portal  small  — 
By  the  joy's  emerald  shroud 

That  wrapp'd  and  darkened  all. 

That  school-house  dim  and  old. 

How  many  years  have  flown 
Since  in  its  little  fold 

My  name  is  kindly  known? 
How  ditferent  it  seems 

From  what  it  used  to  be. 
When  gay  as  morning  dreams. 

We  play'd  around  the  tree ! 
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How  we  watched  the  lengthenVl  rav, 

Through  the  dusty  window  pane; 
How  we  longed  to  be  away, 

And  at  sport  upon  the  plain, 
To  leave  the  weary  books, 

And  the  master's  careful  eye, 
For  the  flowers  and  the  brooks, 

And  the  cool  and  open  sky. 

Alas !  where  now  are  they — 

My  early  comrades  dear? 
Departed  far  away. 

And  I  alone  am  here; 
Some  are  in  distant  climes, 

And  some  in  church-yards  cold, 
Yet  it  tells  of  happy  times, 

That  school-house,  dim  and  old. 

— Penman's  Art  Journal. 


THE  NORTH  CfiROLINil  CLSSSICfiL  ISSOCIITION. 

In  answer  to  a  call  which  had  been  issued  by  several  of  the 
classical  teachers  of  the  State,  a  meeting,  exceedingly  well  at- 
tended, was  held  in  Assembly  Hall  June  23d,  with  Major  Rob- 
ert Bingham  in  the  chair  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  as  Secretary. 

The  following  communication  from  Professor  G.  T.  Winston, 
who  was  confined  to  his  room  by  illness,  was  read: 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  the  conference  will  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  Classical  Association,  for  whatever  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  our  efforts  will  be  accomplished  most  easily  and 
most  quickly  by  organized  eifort.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
such  an  association.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  classical  educa- 
tion in   North   Carolina   will  admit  of  great   improvement   in 
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many  directions.  The  efforts  of  the  Association  should  be  di- 
rected first  to  the  improvement  of  the  preparatory  or  elementary 
classical  schools.  Several  of  our  classical  schools  will,  T  believe, 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  classical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  greater  number  of  small  schools  are  in  need  of  a 
better  system  of  instruction. 

"I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  points  which  might  employ  the 
energies  of  such  an  association  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  ele- 
mentary classical  schools : 

"1.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  written  examinations, 
with  accurate  grading  in  scholarship,  and  the  rule  that  pupils 
cannot  advance  in  class  until  they  reach  a  certain  grade  of  schol- 
arship on  the  final  examinations. 

"  2.  The  rejection  of  such  text-books  as  Bullions'  and  An- 
thon's,  and  the  use  of  the  best  books. 

"3.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  forms  of  declen- 
sion and  conjugation;  the  necessity  of  absolute  accuracy  and 
perfect  familiarity  with  all  the  typical  forms. 

"4.  A  uniform  system  of  pronunciation.  In  Latin  I  con- 
sider 'the  English'  far  the  best  for  preparatory  schools. 

"5.  The  necessity  for  short  lessons;  thorough  analysis  and 
parsing;  frequent  reviews ;  memorizing  passages;  written  trans- 
lations into  English;  re-translation  of  the  English  into  the^ 
original;  shaping  new  sentences  out  of  the  same  words,  etc. 

"6.  Word  derivation  and  the  process  of  deducing  vocabu- 
laries. 

"7.  The  intimate  relation  between  Latin  and  English,  and 
English  derivatives  from  Latin. 

"8.  A  better  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the  author  and 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  matter  read.  Let  the  pupil  repeat 
in  his  own  language  the  ideas  of  the  author.  Give  reviews  of 
twenty  chapters  at  a  lesson.  Review  each  book  wdien  finished 
and  require  written  abstracts.  Let  the  teacher  lecture  at  least 
once  on  the  book. 

"To  bring  these  points  eifectively  before  the  teachers  we  need 
a  paper  for  publication.     I  suggest  The   North    Carolina 
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Teacher.  We  need  also  united  eiFort  by  a  good,  enthusiastic, 
working  executive  committee. 

"There  is  another  field  of  work  for  the  Association.  It  is  of 
a  higher  character  and  will  be  developed  later.  It  is  for  the 
mutual  improvement  of  those  progressive  and  thoughtful  teach- 
ers who  not  only  teach,  but  constantly  study.  Let  us  unite  for 
self-help  along  the  lines  of  higher  culture,  original  investigation 
and  elevated  scholarship." 

This  communication  was  adopted  as  an  expression  of  the 
views  of  this  meeting.  Professor  Winston  also  suggested  the 
name  of  Major  Robert  Bingham  for  President.  Major  Bingham 
declining,  Professor  G.  T.  Winston,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  elected  President.  Professor  E.  Alexander,  of 
the  same  University,  was  elected  Secretary. 

A  committee,  with  Capt.  C.  B.  Denson  as  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  a  constitution  and  permanent  organization. 

The  Association  met  again  June  25th,  with  Professor  Wins- 
ton in  the  chair. 

Capt.  Denson,  for  his  committee,  reported  the  following,  which 
was  adopted ; 

"We,  the  undersigned,  classical  teachers  of  North  Carolina, 
in  order  to  establish  in  the  schools  of  the  State  the  best  methods 
of  instruction,  to  secure  uniformity  of  purpose  and  system,  and 
arouse  in  the  public  mind  a  just  appreciation  of  classical  educa- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  and  sustain  individual  efforts  after  higher 
culture  and  research,  do  organize  ourselves  into  a  society  with 
tlie  following 

CONSTITUTION  : 

"Article  I.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  North  Carolina  Classical 
Association,  and  its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  classical  instruction,  study 
and  researcb. 

"Art.  II.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  and  a  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  Treasurer. 

"Art.  III.  The  President,  Secretary  and  live  other  members,  selected  annually 
by  the  Association,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Association  when  the  Asso- 
ciation is  not  in  session. 

"Art.  IV.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  des- 
ignated by  itself  or  by  the  Executive  Committee;  and  at  each  annual  meeting 
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there  shall  be  an  election  of  officers  and  such  programme  of  exercises  and  busi- 
ness as  may  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  said  programme  to  be 
published  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

"Art.  V.  Any  teacher  of  Latin  or  Greek  in  North  Carolina  may   become  a 
member  of  the  Association,  if  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee." 

The  Association  elected  as  Vice-Presidents  James  H.  Horner, 
Oxford;  Robert  Bingham,  Bingham  School;  G.  W.  Manly, 
Wake  Forest.  The  appointment  of  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  left  to  the  President  and  Secretary, 
who  selected  Messrs.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro;  C.  B.  Den- 
son,  Raleigh  ;  M.  H.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge;  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston  and 
C.  D.  Mclver,  Raleigh,  to  act  with  themselves  as  members  of 
that  committee. 

It  was  ordered  that  an  account  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to 
the  journal  of  the  Assembly  for  publication,  and  that  the  Assem- 
bly be  requested  to  give  a  portion  of  its  programme  and  set 
apart  a  definite  time  for  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Classi- 
cal Association.  Forty-five  names  were  handed  in  for  member- 
ship. Any  teacher  of  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  State  who  wishes 
to  join  the  Association  should  send  his  name  to  the  Secretary, 
Professor  E.  Alexander,  at  Chapel  Hill. 


OUR  TEICHERS  IN  EUROPE. 

A  party  of  North  Carolina  teachers  will  make  a  vacation  trip 
to  Europe  next  summer,  in  charge  of  the  Secretary,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  This  will  be  by  far  the  most 
delightful  and  valuable  tour  ever  undertaken  by  an  educational 
organization,  and  again  Nortli  Carolina  will  be  ahead.  The 
tour  will  comprise  the  following  route,  starting  from  Morehead 
City  :  To  New  York,  thence  by  ocean  .steamer  to  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, and  from  this  point  will  be  visited  Ayr,  the  home  of  Burns, 
Oban,  Ardfossan,  the  Trossachs,  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine, 
Edinboro,  Greenoch  and  Abl)ottsford.  Thence  the  party  will  go 
to  London,  spending  five  days  there,  visiting  every  principal 
place  of  interest,   including  Windsor   Palace,  the  home  of  the 
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Queen.  From  thence  we  go  to  Paris  via  New  Haven  and 
Dieppe,  also  spending  five  days  at  the  handsomest  city  on  earth, 
that  great  French  Capital.  Returning,  we  will  stop  one  day  each 
at  Liverpool,  and  Belfast,  Ireland. 

The  party  will  have  rooms  at  the  following  hotels  along  the 
route;  "St.  Enoch's"  at  Glasgow,  "Windsor"  at  Edinboro, 
"Midland  Grand"  at  London,  and  "Hotel  Continental"  at 
Paris.  The  whole  trip  will  occupy  six  weeks  and  the  total  ex- 
pense, including  travel,  rooms,  board,  street-car  and  omnibus 
fares,  admission  fees  to  public  buildings,  &c.,  will  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  from  Morehead  City  to  Paris  and  back  to  More- 
head  City.  The  fare  will  be  first-class  in  eveiy  way.  The  visit 
to  Paris  will  be  during  the  great  International  Exhibition  at 
that  city  in  1889. 

The  party  will  comprise  not  over  one  hundred  persons,  and 
first  privilege  of  joining  will  be  given  to  those  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  who  have  been  taking  the  teachers'  trips 
each  summer.  Every  convenience  and  comfort  has  been  arranged 
for  the  trip  which  can  be  secured  for  a  party,  and  many  privi- 
leges have  been  offered  to  this  visiting  company  of  teachers 
which  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price  by  individual  travelers  or 
by  any  other  party  of  tourists. 

There  will  be  reporters  from  two  leading  New  York  news- 
papers who  will  send  cable  letters  of  each  day's  events  of  the 
trip  to  their  journals,  so  that  our  friends  at  home  may  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  doings  of  these  one  hundred 
North  Carolina  teachers  abroad. 

It  is  expected  that  gentlemen  who  join  this  party  will  wear 
traveling  suits  of  some  light  gray  material  and  the  ladies  will 
wear  light  brown,  and  the  suits  may  be  made  up  and  trimmed 
in  any  style  to  please  the  wearer.  These  colors  have  been  chosen 
because  they  do  not  show  dust  or  cinders,  and  besides  they  are 
easily  recognized  amid  great  throngs  of  people,  and  our  party 
will  often  mingle  with  crowds  of  many  thousands  of  people 
while  making  this  European  tour.  Further  and  full  particulars 
of  this  trip  will  be  given  in  due  time  in  The  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher. 
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WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTIRY  SPELLING-BOOK, 


BY   C.   B.   JOHNSON. 


[This  article  will  no  doubt  recall  many  interesting  memories 
to  a  large  number  of  North  Carolina  teachers. — Editor.] 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Noah  Webster,  then 
a  young  Connecticut  school-master,  published  the  ''American 
Spelling-book."  At  that  time  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was 
substantially  over,  but  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  had  not 
been  formally  acknowledged  by  England.  Hitherto  the  Ameri- 
cans had  looked  to  the  mother  country  for  everything  in  the  way 
of  printed  matter,  including  school  publications. 

Hence  the  American  Spelling-book  was  a  pioneer  in  the  edu- 
cational field  of  this  country,  and  as  it  at  once  supplied  a  need, 
it  early  became  popular. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the  American  Spelling-book 
was  merged  into  the  "  Elementary  Spelling-book." 

From  time  to  time  improvements  and  a  few  needed  changes 
were  made  in  the  work,  yet  for  many  years  past  its  general 
appearance  has  remained  the  same. 

From  the  pages  of  this  little  book  three  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans gleamed  the  rudiments  of  an  education ! 

Recently,  however,  its  use  is  not  as  general  as  in  former  years, 
and  in  certain  sections  it  is  now  seldom  or  never  seen. 

As  I  write,  what  interesting  associations  gather  about  the  mem- 
ory of  the  old  spelling-book,  first  seen  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
when  a  copy  was  bought  for  the  five-year-old  boy  at  the  little 
village  two  miles  away.  "Books"  were  called  at  the  log  school- 
house  one  bright,  sunny  winter  afternoon,  and  the  boy  had  just 
climbed  upon  the  slab  seat  that  had  no  back,  and  from  which 
his  feet  dangled  a  foot  or  more  above  the  floor,  when  the  spelling- 
book,  bright  and  new,  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

By  his  side  sat  a  big  boy,  twelve  years  old,  perhaps,  who 
kindly  made  the  child  a  "thumb-paper,"  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  more  strikins^  features  of  the  book. 
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How  big  it  seemed  !  No  quarto  has  since  approached  it  in  size. 
How  bright  were  the  blue  paper  covers,  and  how  gorgeous  shone 
the  red  strip  of  cloth  that  stretched  between  and  held  these  in 
place!  What  mystery  enveloped  the  first  picture!  A  strange- 
looking  house  just  above  and  beyond  some  big  rocks.  A  man 
or  woman — who  could  tell  from  the  dress? — if  a  man,  there  was 
too  much  in  the  way  of  skirts,  if  a  woman,  too  little.  By  the 
side  of  this  man  or  woman,  and  led  by  him  or  her,  was  a  child 
of  likewise  indefinite  sex.  The  male  or  female  companion  of 
this  child  was  pointing  towards,  and  evidently  trying  to  interest 
the  young  person  in  some  object  upon  the  roof  of  the  house 
above  the  rocks — an  object  that  looked  like  a  woman  with  a 
stick  in  one  hand  and  an  apple  in  the  other. 

Then  there  was  the  picture  on  the  next  page — the  title-page. 
A  picture  of  a  teacher  and  his  pupils,  a  half-dozen  very  proper 
boys  and  as  many  very  prim  and  correct  girls.  A  few  pages 
over  and  there  was  found  the  alphabet,  with  big,  little,  and  two 
or  three  other  varieties  of  letters,  standing  in  columns,  with  a 
queer-looking  character  at  the  bottom — an  &. 

Down  these  columns  the  eye  of  the  infant  pupil  followed  the 
point  of  the  teacher's  pen-knife,  and  in  this  way  he  learned  his 
letters. 

Then  came  several  lessons  of  a-b,  abs,  then  a  number  with 
words  of  one  syllable,  till  at  last  were  reached  those  classic  col- 
umns headed  with  the  memorable  "  baker,"  and  just  above  which 
was :  "  Words  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the  first." 

Then  followed  lesson  after  lesson  under  Banquet,  Amity, 
Arrival,  Banishment,  Cinnamon,  etc.,  till  at  last  one's  breath  was 
almost  exhausted  in  the  pronunciation  of  im-ma-te-ri-al-i-ty,  that 
headed  a  list  of:  "Words  of  seven  syllables,  accented  on  the 
fifth." 

What  a  wondrous  feat  the  "big  scholar"  achieved  when  he 
spelled  and  pronounced,  piece-meal,  I-m,  im,  m-a,  ma,  imma, 
t-e,  te,  im-ma-te,  r-i,  ri,  im-ma-te-ri,  a-1,  al,  im-ma-te-ri-al,  i,  i, 
im-ma-te-ri-al-i,  t-y,  ty ;  then,  after  a  long  breath  and  extra 
etfort,  pronounced  at  one  attempt,  Im-ma-te-ri-al-i-ty !  In  the 
eyes  of  the  five-year-old,  that  scholar  was  a  hero. 
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Towards  the  back  of  the  book  were  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
fables:  "Of  the  boy  that  stole  the  apples,"  "The  two  dogs,"  one 
of  which  was  the  world- renowned  Tray,  who  got  cudgeled  for 
being  in  bad  company;  "The  country  maid  and  her  milk-pail," 
"The  partial  judge,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  that  day  it  was  the  custom  for  children  to  acquire  consid- 
erable proficiency  in  the  art  of  spelling  before  they  began  read- 
ing, and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  little  folks  to  spell  cor- 
rectly whole  columns  of  words  of  several  syllables  when  "given 
out,"  pronounced,  to  them,  before  they  were  put  in  so  simple  a 
book  as  McGuffy's  First  Reader.  For  this  reason,  and  others, 
perhaps,  naturally  incident  to  childhood,  the  habit  was  acquired 
of  spelling  glibly,  page  after  page — so  far  as  the  speller  was  con- 
cerned— totally  meaningless  words. 

But  if  there  was  any  tendency  to  an  undue  use  of  the  spell- 
ing-book in  early  school  days,  it  was  almost  wholly  discarded  a 
few  years  later,  when  the  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  wrest- 
ling with  the  intricacies  of  Rule  of  Three,  and  vainly  seeking  to 
harmonize  some  one  grammatical  rule  with  its  dozen  or  more 
exceptions. 

But  what  of  the  "Old  Webster  Spelling-book?"  Well, 
some  dozen  years  go  by,  and  the  erstwhile  five-year-old  himself 
essays  to  teach,  and  another  five-year-old  brings  his  spelling- 
book,  bright  and  new,  to  the  teacher,  who  takes  it  in  hand,  and, 
while  wondering  that  it  seems  so  small,  opens  it  at  the  alphabet 
page,  and  gently  leads  the  new  candidate  for  scholarship  down 
the  column  of  letters,  while  from  the  "buttered  lips"  come — 
a-ah,  b-ah,  c-ah,  d-ah,  e-ah,  and  so  on  down  to  z-ah. 

Through  with  the  recitations,  the  teacher  cannot  resist  making 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  old  (spick,  span  new)  spelling-book. 
Aye,  it's  precisely  the  same;  not  a  single  change.  Even  the 
picture  on  the  first  page,  that  a  dozen  years  before  was  such  an 
enigma,  has  not  suifered  from  a  solitary  mutation,  but  the  eyes 
that  now  see  it  put  upon  it  a  new  interpretation. 

The  personage  that  was  deemed  of  uncertain  sex  is  now  seen 
to  be  a  goddess,  who  is  carefully  leading  and  thoughtfully  coun- 
2 
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seling  a  youth,  while  pointing  over  a  rugged,  rocky  way  toward 
the  temple  of  "fame,"  whose  portal,  "knowledge,"  is  most  con- 
siderately projected  towards  the  youthful  learner.  Turning  the 
leaves  over  hastily  there  are  seen  the  same  columns  of  words, 
and,  further  on,  the  pictures  of  the  old  man  who,  finding 
"neither  words  nor  grass  will  do,"  is  at  last  hurling  stones  at 
the  "young  sauce-box"  in  his  apple-tree;  and  of  the  "milk- 
maid," throwing  up  her  arms  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  over- 
turned milk-pail  at  her  feet. 

As  the  days  go  by  and  the  spelling  classes  are  drawn  up  in  line 
to  have  "given  out"  to  them  the  words  of  the  lesson,  it  is 
noticed  that  the  columns  seem  to  have  grown  shorter  and  the 
words  in  them  diminished  in  length,  though,  upon  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  not  a  single  missing  word,  syllable  nor  letter 
can  be  discovered.  However,  those  well-known  but,  of  old, 
meaningless  words  seem  doubly  familiar,  as  "Sirocco,"  "me- 
mento," "arrival,"  "betrayal,"  "abasement,"  and  troops  of  their 
kind,  now  fall  upon  the  ear  with  definite  meaning. 

Once  they  were  acquaintances  known  only  by  their  shape  and 
outward  form,  but  through  subtle  and  unconscious  change  the 
one-time  boy  now  sees  with  a  man's  eyes,  and  the  words  once 
only  recognized  by  form  and  sound  are  now  received  as  old 
acquaintances,  with  whose  essential  qualities  time  has,  little  by 
little,  made  the  teacher  familiar. 

Having  thus  in  childhood  grown  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  these  words,  and,  later,  acquired  the  means  of  apj^reciating 
their  essence,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  assume  a  yet  nearer 
relation,  and  that  the  young  teacher  greets  them  as  well-known 
but  Ions-absent  friends? 


The  ART  of  teaching  consists  in  starting  the  right  questions 
and  urging  them  along  the  track  of  inquiry  towards  their  goal 
in  findinp-  the  truth. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SPENSER. 

BY    REV.    J.    JM.    ATKINSON,    D.    D.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

There  are  certain  periods  that  stand  out  and  shine  out  in  the 
history  of  nations,  "  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  resplendent  with 
the  lio;ht  of  t>;enius ;  when  all  that  is  characteristic  and  errand  in  the 
nation  seems  to  burgeon  and  bloom  and  bear  most  precious  fruit." 
Such  was  the  Augustan  age  in  old  Rome,  the  age  of  Leo  X.  in 
modern  Italy,  and  the  age  of  Elizabetii  in  England.  Of  the  poets 
<jf  Elizabeth's  time  not  one  was  more  essentially  and  exclusively 
a  poet  than  Edmund  Spenser,  not  one  more  perfectly  answered 
to  the  definition  of  a  poet  given  by  the  prince  of  poets — "of 
imagination  all  compact" — made  up  of  poetry  and  nothing  but 
poetry. 

Of  almost  any  other  of  the  poets  of  the  time  we  might  imag- 
ine that  he  might  have  been  great  in  other  and  alien  departments 
of  life  and  labor. 

No  one  would  be  surprised  if  Shakespeare  in  addition  to  being 
the  greatest  of  poets  had  been  the  greatest  of  orators.  There 
are  speeches  in  Julius  0«sar  and  in  other  of  his  plays  that  stir 
the  blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  said 
of  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  The  same  may  be  said  with  more 
obvious  truth  of  Milton.  Lord  Brougham  thinks  the  speeches 
of  the  lost  fiends  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost  superb 
specimens  of  the  noblest  eloquence.  Of  the  manifold  accom- 
plishments of  Raleigh  })oetry  was  the  least;  he  wrote  some  beau- 
tifid  love  songs  and  warbled  them  only  too  sweetly  in  the  ears 
of  one  at  least  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the  Virgin  Queen, 
^schylus,  the  most  sublime  and  original  of  the  Greek  dramat- 
ists, fought  with  distinguished  valor  at  the  battle  of  Salamis; 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  author  of  tlie  Arcadia,  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen. 

But  Spenser  was  a  poet  and  a  poet  only.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  Keats.     Other  men,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden  and 
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Byron,  may  attract  us  and  instruct  us  by  worldly  wisdom,  by 
insight  into  the  ways  and  works  of  men,  by  sagacious  maxims 
and  by  subtle  reasonings.  But  you  will  find  pure  poetry,  the 
flush  of  the  morning  skies  and  the  bloom  of  the  ripening  peach 
as  delicately  painted  by  Spenser  as  in  Nature. 

The  highest  and  truest  poetry  can  never  teach  truth  system- 
atically— not  even  Divine  poetry  does  that.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  majestic  dialogues  between 
Job  and  his  friends.  But  the  highest  poetry  teaches  the  highest 
truth  inevitably,  intuitively,  invariably.  In  Shakespeare,  in 
Milton,  in  Spenser,  in  Cowper,  in  Wordsworth,  in  Coleridge  the 
most  exalted  and  enduring  truth  is  taught  in  forms  of  the  high- 
est beauty — Apples  of  Gold  in  Pictures  of  Silver.  It  is  like 
the  utilities  of  Nature,  which  come  to  us  in  garnjents  of  loveli- 
ness, like  the  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  like  the  golden  grain  of 
the  harvest,  like  the  glorious  lights  of  Heaven,  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  his  brightness,  or  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength.  So  the 
design  of  the  allegory  is  not  to  teach  anything  approaching  a 
consistent  and  uniform  system.  Spenser  used  the  same  title  to 
represent  divers  virtues  and  characters — Gloriana  represents 
glory  and  Elizabeth  Sir  Arthegal  Arthur  and  Lord  Gray;  the 
Red  Cross  Knight,  holiness  and  the  Church  of  England.  Ani- 
mated by  the  voice  of  truth,  or  Una,  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
destroys  the  monster  Error  and  her  brood. 

Spenser  has  been  called  the  poet  of  poets.     He  has  certainly 

been  the  favorite  of  the  tuneful  Tribe  from  his  own  time  to  this. 

Milton  speaks  of  him  with  reverence  and  approval  as  "the  sage 

and  serious  Spenser" ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  frugal 

Milton  was  of  his  tributes  of  praise,  this  should  be  taken  as  a 

high  distinction.   .  In  one  of  his  most  exquisite  poems  he  refers 

to  Spenser  without  naming  him,  and  speaks  of 

"Sweetest  Shakespeare,  fanc3''s  child, 
Warbling  his  native  woorl-notes  wild." 

But  we  cannot  now  recall  any  reference  to  Ben  Johnson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Massinger,  or  indeed  any  other  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  preceding  age,  with  the  exception  of  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser. 
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The  form  and  structure  of  the  verse  of  the  Faerie  Queen  have 
been  adopted  by  several  of  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  of 
the  poets  of  a  later  period.  The  most  poetical,  though  not  per- 
haps the  best  known,  of  Thomson's  poems,  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Childe  Harold,  the 
poem  that  made  Lord  Byron  famous,  was  written  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza.  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  by  Shelley,  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible as  the  larger  part  of  it  is  to  most  readers,  but  everywhere 
giving  evidence  of  the  poetic  faculty  and  the  mastery  of  poetic 
diction,  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Southey,  with  the  possil)le 
exception  of  Coleridge,  the  most  learned  and  cultured  poet  of 
his  time,  often  speaks  of  Spenser  with  affection  and  veneration, 
and  calls  him  his  master.  We  know  that  he  studied  him  with 
the  profoundest  admiration  and  delight. 

Spenser's  great  poem  is  eminently  a  religious  poem,  as  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  was  eminently  a  religious  age,  and,  like  the  great 
poems  of  Milton,  it  perfectly  disproves  Dr.  Johnson's  strange 
fancy  and  dictum  that  poetry  and  religion  could  not  be  combined 
because  of  the  overpowering  grandeur  of  the  truths  and  objects 
of  religion.  From  Anacreon  to  Swinburne  poetry  has  been  pol- 
luted and  debased  by  being  made  tributary  to  vice  and  prostituted 
to  inflame  the  passions,  especially  of  the  young.  At  the  period 
when  Spenser  lived  the  sentiment  of  religion  was  very  strong 
throughout  Europe.  It  made  men  of  the  same  faith  side  with  for- 
eigners against  men  of  their  own  blood  and  language.  "The  sub- 
ject of  the  king  of  France  (says  Schiller)  draws  his  sword  against 
his  native  land,  which  had  persecuted  him,  and  goes  forth  to  bleed 
for  the  freedom  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  now  seen  armed  for  battle 
against  Swiss  and  German  against  German,  that  they  may 
decide  the  succession  of  the  French  throne  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  or  the  Seine.  The  Dane  passes  the  Eyder,  the  Swede 
crosses  the  Baltic  to  burst  the  fetters  which  are  forged  for  Ger- 
many."* 

The  people  of  England  are  not  less  religious  than  the  peo- 
ple of  France  or  of  Germany,  but  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike 
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united    in  the   defense  of   their    country    against    the    Spanish 
Armada. 

The  Faerie  Queen  is  the  very  flowering-out  of  the  age.  It 
represents  and  reveals  more  fully  than  any  other  one  work  the 
knightly  and  religious  spirit  of  "great  Eliza's  golden  time."  In 
the  wide  range  of  English  literature  there  is  no  book  more 
alive  and  instinct  with  the  purest  and  noblest  spirit  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  No  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  can  more 
effectually  teach  the  highest  lessons  of  moral  truth,  the  noble- 
ness of  virtue,  the  sanctity  of  religion,  the  seductiveness  of  vice, 
the  vileness  of  superstition,  the  baseness  of  sensual  lusts  and  the 
glory  of  sun-bright  chastity.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  with  all  its  poetic  beauty  and  splendor  "the  linked  sweet- 
ness of  the  Faerie  Queen  is  too  long  drawn  out,"  as  Byron  says 
of  Milton,  a  little  heavy,  though  no  less  divine.  Very  few  and 
very  weary  (if  we  may  believe  Macaulay)  are  they  who  are  in 
at  the  death  of  the  blatant  beast.  The  same  unrivalled  critic 
tells  us  of  the  Paradise  Lost  that  if  the  first  four  books  only 
had  been  written  or  had  remained  to  us  it  would  have  taken 
rank  with  the  Iliad.  Hardly  any  very  long  poem  has  been  of 
sustained  and  equal  interest  to  the  close.  Of  Wordsworth's  Ex- 
cursion, over  which  Lord  Jeffrey  made  himself  so  absurdly 
merry,  it  may  more  confidently  be  said  that  the  first  four  books  are 
incomparably  the  finest,  and,  after  having  performed  the  feat  of 
reading  the  whole  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  candor  compels  the  con- 
fession that  the  verdict  of  Macaulay  is  not  wholly  unjust. 


Do  NOT  lower  yourself,  but  endeavor  to  bring  your  pupils  up 
to  your  level. 

Experience  is  beginning  to  show  that  teaching,  like  every 
other  department  of  human  thought  and  activity,  must  change 
with  the  changing  conditions  of  society  or  it  will  fall  in  the 
rear  of  civilization  and  become  -an  obstacle  to  improvement. — 
James  Johonnot. 
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DEGREES  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  world  is  l)eginning;  to  appreciate  girls,  but  it  has  been  a 
long-  time  in  beginning.  The  latest  evidence  of"  this  change  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Normal  College  of  this  city  has  become 
a  real,  fnll-iiedged  college,  and  will  hereafter  give  its  graduates 
degrees.  Mary  Smith,  B.  A.,  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have 
looked  strange,  but  it  isn't  quite  so  odd  to-day.  Columbia  gave 
a  Ph.  D.  last  year  to  a  woman,  and  this  year  she  gave  a  B.  A. 
The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  w^oman  post- 
graduate candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  the  people  have 
become  quite  used  to  women  LL.  D.'s  and  M.  D.'s.  This  is  all 
right.  If  woman  has  capacity  let  her  be  honored.  But  after 
all  we  can't  help  thinking  that  G.  W.  (good  wife)  is  about  as 
honorable  a  degree  as  a  woman  can  earn  wath  the  exception  of 
G.  M.  (good  mother).  These  are  honors  colleges  never  give,  but 
they  are  honors  nevertheless.  Thousands  of  unmarried  women 
have  earned  the  degree  of  G.  H.  K.  (good  house  keepers)  or 
(good  home  keepers)  just  as  you  please.  This  is  a  magnificent 
degree.  We  know  a  good,  hard  working  girl,  not  long  from  the 
old  sod  of  the  Green  Isle,  who  is  w^orking  hard  to  earn  the 
degree  of  G.  C.  (good  cook).  This  is  commendable,  for  how 
comfortable  it  is  to  sit  dow  n,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  a  well- 
cooked  dinner.  We  have  known  several  women  B.  A.'s  and  M. 
A.'s  who  couldn't  cook  cabbage  decently  or  broil  a  beefsteak 
worth  a  cent.  As  for  making  good  bread,  that  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question — an  art  unlearned,  for  although  they  could  com- 
pound paints  and  conjugate  twpto  and  rego,  they  couldn't  mix 
yeast,  salt  and  flour  in  cookable  and  eatable  proportions.  What 
knowledge  is  most  worth,  for  the  average  young  woman,  and 
what  degree  she  should  aspire  to  as  the  highest  honor,  are  ques- 
tions not  exactly  settled  in  many  minds. — School  Journal  (N.  Y.}. 


Monotony  in  school  exercises  produces  dull,  listless  scholars. 
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fFor  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

LSTIN  FORMS. 

BY    J.    D.    MILLER,    RALEIGH    GRADED    SCHOOL. 

Latin  forms  should  be  learned  through  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nation and  not  by  rote.  The  pupil  should  find  the  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  one  form  from  other  forms.  After  this  dis- 
tinguishing part  has  been  found  it  must  be  impressed  on  the 
memory  by  continued  selection.  The  most  common  use  of  a 
form  should  be  learned  with  the  form.     The  name  afterward. 

Thus  to  learn  the  object  form,  let  .sentences  be  given  containing 
the  word  used  as  object  and  also  other  forms  of  the  same  word. 
Let  pupil  find  the  characteristic  of  the  object  form  ("M"). 
Then  have  him  select  the  objects  from  any  collection  of  words 
containing  objects.  He  must,  of  course,  learn  to  find  the  stem 
of  a  word  given  in  the  lexicon.  Pronouns  (except  personal) 
should  be  considered  as  irregular  adjectives  of  the  first-class. 
Verbs  should  first  be  studied  with  regard  to  person  and  number, 
and  then  with  regard  to  time,  &c.  That  is,  the  "personal  sign 
comes  at  the  end  of  an  active  verb  and  the  time  sign"  just  before 
the  personal  sign — e.  g.,  Amabam, 

With  a  little  study  of  the  forms  in  this  way  any  teacher  can 
readily  detect  the  characteristics  and  then  lead  the  child  to  do 
the  same  for  itself. 


WHIT  SHSLL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TESCH? 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Fonim, 
attempts  to  answer  the  question  heading  this  article.  We  give 
a  brief  summary  of  his  conclusions. 

First.  The  schools  should  teach  children  to  think.  Ideas,  prac- 
tical ideas,  are  the  best  "State  aid."  The  chances  of  success  are 
against  a  majority  of  our  pupils,  the  difference  of  one  distinct 
practical  idea  may  turn  the  scale  between  rise  and  ruin.    Knowl- 
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edge  is  power.  Sense  and  discernment  are  the  main  avenue  to 
preferment.  Money  cannot  make  brains,  but  brains  can  make 
money.  Teach  pupils  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage intelligently;  also  give  the  pupil  arithmetic  and  a  little 
geography. 

Second.  Teach  pupils  to  work.  A  boy  who  is  working  with 
his  mind  and  hands  both  will  think  twice  as  hard  and  twice  as  fast 
as  when  working  his  head  alone.  Industrial  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  idleness,  the  grandmother  of  destitution,  and  the  great- 
grandmother  of  socialism  and  nihilistic  discontent. 

Third.  Teach  pupils  to  behave.  It  is  as  important  to  the 
State  that  men  and  women  should  be  good  as  well  as  o'reat.  Na- 
tions  do  not  fall  because  they  are  poor,  but  because  they  are  cor- 
rupt. Morality  is  not  to  be  trusted  without  the  support  of  a 
religious  basis. 

Fourth.  Teach  pupils  to  love  their  country.  If  ever  a  country 
was  in  danger  of  dying  of  dyspepsia,  ours  is.  Our  schools  are 
our  best  Americanizing  machinery.  No  language  but  the  Eng- 
lish should  be  studied  in  our  comnaon  schools. 


Inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  how  the  speed  of  a  train 
may  be  estimated.  The  traveler  especially  is  curious  about  the 
speed  his  train  is  making,  and  we  suggest  two  methods  by 
which  the  speed  may  be  guessed  with  remarkable  accuracy,  as 
follows :  1 .  Watch  for  the  passage  of  the  train  by  the  large  white 
mile-posts  with  black  figures  upon  them,  and  divide  3,600  by 
the  time  in  seconds  between  posts.  The  result  is  the  speed  in 
miles  per  hour.  2.  Listen  attentively  until  the  ear  distin- 
guishes the  click,  click,  click  of  the  wheel  as  it  passes  a  rail 
joint.  The  number  of  clicks  upon  one  side  of  the  car  in  twenty 
seconds  is  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  where  the  rails  are  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  this  is  the  case  generally. — JRailicai/  Review. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.! 

SUTUMN  IN  CfiROLINS. 

BY    MAKTHA   MILLS,    THOMASVILLE,    N.    C. 

The  summer  days  have  passed  away, 

And  autnmn  now  is  here, 
Old  Earth  is  clad  in  brighter  robe 

Than  she  has  worn  this  year. 
The  hills  and  vales  are  'broidered  o'er 

With  yellow,  pink  and  white, 
And  e'en  the  forest  blossometh 

With  the  autumn  leaves  so  bright. 

The  maple  and  the  hickory 

Have  on  their  best  array. 
And  blue  and  crinnson  berries  make 

The  trees  and  bushes  gay. 
The  blue  grapes  hang  in  clusters  from 

The  long,  low-drooping  vines. 
And  from  the  highest  branches  gleam 

The  purple  muscadines. 

The  chinquapin  and  hazel-nut 

Peep  from  the  opening  burr; 
The  breezes  that  in  days  of  June 

Would  scarce  the  harebell  stir 
Now  shake  the  acorn  from  the  bough 

And  sway  the  walnut  trees ; 
E'en  sumacs  bend  their  stately  heads 

Beneath  the  autumn  breeze. 
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The  dahlias  bright  are  blooming  yet, 

Chrysanthemums  are  gay, 
Unmindful  that  their  beauty  soon 

Will  fade  and  pass  away. 
For  soon  the  cruel  frost  so  fierce 

Will  sharpened  sickle  wield, 
And  smite  the  grass  and  flower 

In  forest,  vale  and  field. 

Ah,  then  enjoy  their  beauty  now, 

For  transient  is  their  stay. 
And  let  not  dread  of  morrow  spoil 

The  pleasure  of  to-day. 
Last  spring  we  grieved  when  hyacinth 

And  crocus  drooped  and  died. 
And  when  snowdrop  and  daisy  lay 

All  withered  by  their  side. 

But  summer  brought  the  lilies  fair, 

The  pinks  and  roses  sweet, 
And  we  forgot  the  violet 

That  perished  at  our  feet. 
Then  trust  the  God  of  nature,  leave 

The  flowers  to  their  fate; 
And,  Oh  !  be  sure  the  future  for 

All  loss  will  compensate. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  NUMBER. 

After  the  child  has  been  made  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
school-room,  the  teacher  should  ascertain,  by  careful  and  repeated 
tests,  just  what  it  knows  of  numbers.  "Bring  me  so  many 
blocks,"  The  teacher  holds  up  each  time  the  number.  "Show 
me  so  many."  "Touch  so  many."  "  Make  so  many  marks  on 
the  blackboard."  "Take  some  blocks  in  your  hand."  "How 
many  have  you?"     This  question  is  the  first  request  for  a  sign 
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of  number.  Then  may  follow  the  directions,  "bring,"  "show," 
"touch,"  "make"  three  blocks,  three  marks,  etc.  "How  many 
hands  have  you?  legs?  feet?  noses?  eyes?  ears?  mouths? 
chins?"  "  How  many  fingers  have  I  on  my  hand?"  "Now, 
how  many?"  "Clap  your  hands  three  times."  "Stamp  three 
times.''  "Open  your  mouth  three  times."  "Shut  your  eyes 
three  times." 

These  questions  indicate  something  of  the  way  a  child's  knowl- 
edge of  numbers  should  be  tested.  The  exercises,  for  a  time, 
should  not  be  continued  more  than  three  minutes. — F,  W.  Par- 
ker. 


R  FEW  PRINCIPLES  IN  SPELLING. 

If  we  miss-spell  a  word  our  brain  picture  of  it  is  defective. 
We  must  tkmk  the  word  right. 

The  foundation  of  spelling  sliould  be  the  reception  in  the 
brain  of  forms,  not  sounds. 

All  primary  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words.  Every 
word,  every  sentence  taught  in  the  primary  class  should  be  copied 
from  the  blackboard  on  the  slate,  and  then  read  from  the  slate. 

Never  have  one  word  written  incorrectly  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it. 

Teach  only  those  words  your  pupils  use  in  language. 

Teach  words  at  first,  both  separately  and  in  sentences. 

Teach  the  most  used  words  first. 

The  meaning  of  a  word  can  only  be  taught  by  using  it  in  a 
sentence. 

Never  teach  the  spelling  of  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  understood. — School  Journal. 


Pupils  should  have  a  spelling  exercise  at  least  twice  a  week 
so  long  as  they  remain  at  school. 
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"LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD." 

[As  told  to  tlie  editor  by  his  little  boy  (seven  years  old)  after 
first  hearing  it  from  his  playmates.  Taken  in  short-hand. — 
Editor]  . 

There  was  a  little  girl  once  that  lived  out  in  the  country. 
Nobody  else  lived  there  but  her  father  and  mother.  She  had  a 
grandmother,  too,  but  she  didn't  live  there. 

They  bought  the  little  girl  a  red  dress,  and  that's  what  made 
everybody  call  her  Red  Riding  Hood — because  she  was  red  when 
she  had  on  that  dress. 

Her  mother  said,  "Red  Riding  Hood,  I  want  you  to  take 
some  butter  (I  don't  know  what  that  other  thing  was)  and  carry  it 
in  a  tin  can  to  your  poor  old  grandmother,  for  she  is  very  ill." 

Then  Red  Riding  Hood  put  on  her  red  dress  and  thought  what 
a  good  time  she  was  going  to  have  on  the  way,  and  so  her  mother 
said,  "Now  run  along  and  don't  stop  to  talk  to  nobody." 

She  walked  a  little  ways  and  stop})ed  to  catch  some  butter- 
flies and  eat  some  butter,  which  she  ought  not  to  do,  because  it's 
too  greasy  to  eat  that  way. 

While  she  was  getting  some  flowers  off  a  tree  down  in  the 
woods  a  big  wolf  came  along  and  smelled  the  basket  and  ate  all 
the  butter,  and  said,  "  Good  morning,  little  Red  Riding  Hood  I 
What  are  you  doing  out  so  late  this  evening?  What's  your  name  ? 
And  where  are  you  going,  anyhow?" 

Well,  Red  Riding  Hood  said,  "Good  evening  this  morning, 
Mr.  Wolf,  I'm  going  to  carry  this  butter  to  my  grandma, 
because  she  is  mighty  sick,  and  she  lives  right  around  the  corner 
yonder." 

Then  the  wolf  tried  to  fool  Red  Riding  Hood  and  said,  "I'm 
very  sorry  your  grandmother  is  sick.  Now  you  run  along  fast 
and  carry  her  the  butter,  and  I  will  go  this  other  way  and  lie 
down  until  I  feel  better."  And  he  winked  his  eyes  at  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  and  wagged  his  tail  like  he  had  done  something 
smart,  but  she  didn't  see  him. 
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Red  Riding  Hood  took  up  her  basket  and  commenced  to  run 
to  her  grandmother's  house,  and  the  wolf  went  down  the  other 
way,  limping  like  he  was  very  sick,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
behind  a  tree  he  run  just  as  hard  as  he  could  for  the  grand- 
mother's house  and  got  there  first  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
Grandma  said,  ''Who's  that?"  And  the  wolf  said,  "It's  little 
Red  Riding  Hood  couie  to  bring  you  some  butter."  Then  the 
grandma  said,  "Lift  up  the  door  and  the  latch  will  fly  open." 

So  the  wolf  lifted  up  the  latch,  and  when  the  door  flew  open 
he  jumped  in  the  room  and  ate  the  old  grandmother  all  up,  and 
didn't  care  if  she  was  sick,  and  put  on  her  night-cap  and  laid 
down  in  bed  before  Red  Riding  Hood  got  there,  and  he  tried  to 
look  like  he  hadn't  had  any  breakfast  that  day,  but  he  had. 

After  awhile  Red  Riding  Hood  came  to  the  door  and  knocked, 
and  the  wolf  said,  "  Lift  up  the  latch,  darling,  and  the  door  will 
fly  open."  And  when  she  got  in  the  room  she  said,  "  I've  got 
some  bread  and  butter  for  you,  grandma."  "  Put  your  basket 
on  the  table,  my  dear,"  the  wolf  said,  "and  pull  off  your 
clothes  and  come  to  bed." 

When  Red  Riding  Hood  got  into  bed  she  went  to  sleep  and  the 
wolf  looked  over  her  very  mad,  and  she  woke  up  and  said, 
"What  makes  your  eyes  so  big,  grandma?"  "To  see  you  the 
better,  my  child."  "What  makes  your  mouth  so  big?"  "To 
chew  the  better,  my  child."  "What  makes  your  teeth  so  big?" 
"To  eat  you  better,  my  child."  And  just  as  the  wolf  was  go- 
ing to  eat  her  up  a  bee  that  had  been  following  the  flowers  all 
day  stung  him  in  the  eye  and  made  him  quit,  and  he  howled 
like  he  was  going  to  die,  and  some  wood-cutters  run  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  they  shot  an  arrow  right  through  the 
wolf's  heart  and  killed  him.  Red  Riding  Hood  went  home  to 
her  mother  as  fast  as  she  could  run  and  told  her  mother  all 
about  it. 


It  is  incumbent  upon  all  teachers  to  continually  study  and 
improve  themselves. 
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THE  FIRST  DSY  OF  SCHOOL. 

1.  Be  on  hand  promptly. 

2.  Open  school  exactly  on  time. 

3.  Don't  talk  too  much. 

4.  Organize  and  work  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Take  a  class  roll. 

6.  Learn  names  by  having  pupils  write  them. 

7.  Let  each  student  select  his  or  her  own  seat. 

8.  Don't  say  too  much  about  order. 

9.  Don't  punish  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

10.  Don't  lay  down  "the  Imo.'' 

11.  Take  frequent  intermissions. 

12.  Do  not  tell  tales  out  of  school. 

Facts  from  experience  suggested  by  notes : 

An  hour  before  time  is  generally  enough,  but  at  any  rate  be 
all  ready  by  school  time. 

If  you  want  your  pupils  to  be  on  time,  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

Neither  praise  nor  ridicule  your  predecessor. 

There  is  no  use  to  say  much  about  what  you  are  going  to  do ; 
the  dullest  can  determine  that  from  your  start. 

Get  pupils  at  work  from  the  very  start  and  you  will  have  lit- 
tle trouble. 

Let  them  select  their  own  seats,  but  reserve  the  right  to  change 
at  any  time  for  any  cause. 

If  you  want  the  boys  to  have  a  natural  desire  to  get  into  all 
the  mischief  you  can  think  of,  lay  down  half  a  hundred  rules 
covering  the  same. 

Take  at  least  two  intermissions  each  half  day;  it  has  proba- 
bly been  several  months  since  they  had  to  sit  quiet  for  so  long  a 
time. 

When  you  leave  the  school-room  leave  the  failures,  filterings, 
short-comings  and  misdeeds  behind  you,  and  the  pupils  will 
honor  and  respect  you  for  it. — Pi'of-  J-  W.  Moyer  in  School 
Journal. 
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MISS  LSUGH  IND  MISS  FRET. 

Cries  little  Miss  Fret, 
In  a  very  great  pet : 
"I  hate  the  warm  weather;  it  is  horrid  to  tan. 
It  scorches  my  nose, 
And  blisters  my  toes, 
And  wherever  I  go  I  must  carry  a  fan." 

Chirps  little  Miss  Laugh: 

"  Why,  I  couldn't  tell  half 
The  fun  I  am  having  this  bright  summer  day. 

I  sing  through  the  hours, 

I  cull  pretty  flowers. 
And  ride  like  a  queen  on  the  sweet  smelling  hay." 


THEBRESTH. 

A    COMPOSITION    BY    A    KENTUCKY   BOY. 

^'  Breath  is  made  of  air. .  We  breathe  with  our  lungs,  our  lights, 
our  liver  and  our  kidneys.  If  it  wasn't  for  breath  we  would  die 
when  we  slept.  Our  breath  keeps  the  life  agoing  through  the 
nose  when  we  are  asleep.  Boys  that  stop  in  a  room  all  day 
should  not  breathe.  They  should  wait  till  they  go  out  doors. 
Boys  in  a  room  make  bad  unholysome  air.  They  makecarboni- 
cide.  Carbonicide  is  poisoner  than  mad  dog.  A  heap  of  soldiers 
was  in  a  black  hole  in  India  a  carbonicide  got  into  the  hole  and 
killed  nearly  every  one  afore  morning.  Girls  kills  the  breath 
with  corsets  that  squeezes  the  diagram.  Girls  can't  hollow  or 
run  like  boys  because  their  diagram  is  squeezed  too  much.  If 
I  was  a  ffirl  I'd  rather  be  a  bov  so  I  can  holler  and  have  a  ereat 
bis:  diagram." 


Avoid  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  a  dull  child. 
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WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINS, 

BV    H.   S.    ANDERSON,    KICE,  S.    C. 

Land  of  the  Sky,  thy  graud  towering  mountains 

Are  the  liome  of  the  forest  primeval  and  grim, 
And  deep  in  each  shade  there  are  life-giving  fountains. 

Clear,  cool  in  the  shadows  of  evening  and  dim. 
Thy  Creator  on  j)illars  of  granite  hath  laid  thee, 

Encircled  thy  borders  with  ramparts  of  stone, 
And  deep  in  the  hearts  of  thy  mountains  hath  made  thee 

The  gold  and  the  diamond,  the  gem  and  the  stone; 
Hath  dotted  thy  surface  with  hills  and  with  valleys 

More  beauteous  far  than  a  classic  retreat, 
Where  sunshine  pauses  and  wavers  and  dallies. 

And  the  sky  and  the  rivers  and  mountains  all  meet. 
Like  a  gem  in  the  midst  of  the  clouds  He  hath  set  thee, 

Where  the  breezes  of  Heaven  blow  fresh  from  His  hand. 
The  pride  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  we'll  make  thee — 

Our  own  Carolina  !     Our  native  Skyland  ! 

When  Autumn  hath  decked  thee  in  colors  of  glory, 
Or  Summer  or  Spring  in  a  vesture  of  green, 

O,  who  would  not  tell  to  the  world  the  fair  story 
Of  what  in  thy  forests  and  glens  he  hath  seen? 


■      CSN  YOU  SNSWER? 

1.  What  word  of  two  syllables  in  Webster's  Dictionary  has 
its  plural  a  monosyllable? 

2.  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hawaiian  word  Hooiaioai 
(8  vowels)  mentioned  in  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  Language? 

3.  Was  George  Washington  ever  wounded? 

The  editor  will  give  a  nice  school  bag  to  the  first  boy  or  girl 
who  sends  correct  answers  to  these  three  questions,  stating  that 
no  assistance  has  been  received  from  other  persons  in  answering 
them.  -t 
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SCROSTIC-SEPTEMBER. 

School  agaiu  !     We're  back  ouce  more. 
Entering  now  the  crowded  floor^ 
Playing  round  the  open  door, 
Teachers,  playmates,  all  are  here ; 
Every  face  is  bright  and  clear, 
Meeting  for  another  year. 
Back  from  mountain,  lake  and  shore. 
Each  with  health  and  strength  in  store, 
Ready  for  our  work  once  more. 

— Gh'ammar  School. 


GOOD  TESCHERS  SHOULD  BE  RETfimED. 

Good  teachers  should  be  employed  and  retained  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  best  organization,  classification  and  external  equip- 
ment of  schools  cannot  produce  good  results  without  good  teach- 
ers. Tiie  practice  of  employing  mere  boys  and  girls  to  teach 
l)ecause  they  are  cheap,  in  preference  to  teachers  of  experience 
and  ability  at  a  higher  price,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Greater  permanence  of  employment  and  better  pay  would  keep 
many  good  teachers  in  the  work  who,  as  things  now  go,  become 
disgusted  and  turn  to  other  occupations. — Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 


When  a  teacher  becomes  so  wise  that  nothing  else  can  be 
learned,  and  when  you  think  you  know  more  than  any  other 
person  about  teaching,  and  when  you  are  sure  that  only  your 
methods  and  your  system  are  good — in  fact,  wheii  you  erect  an 
educational  temple  and  set  up  yourself  as  the  oracle  thereof,  a 
school-room  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  hold  you  and  your  wis- 
dom— you  had  better  seek  some  other  occupation. — Exchange. 
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SECOND    DAY. 

Friday,  June  15,  li 

A  splendid  sea  breeze  this  morning  brings  new  life  and  enthu- 
siasm to  the  people  and  numbers  are  out  almost  as  early  as  the 
sun  has  arisen  to  enjoy  an  invigorating  morning  bath  in  the  salt 
water. 

The  President  called  the  body  to  order  promptly  at  10:30 

A.  M. 

The  Assembly  sang  with  spirit  the  beautiful  hymn,  "Wonder- 
ful Words  of  Life,"  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Foster  read  a  short  passage 
from  the  Scriptures  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  Secretary  then  extended  to  the  As.sembly  a  cordial  invi- 
tation from  Capt.  Moore,  commander  of  the  United  States  cutter 
Colfax,  to  come  aboard  and  visit  the  vessel  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  This  kind  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks  as  it  gives 
many  teachers  for  the  first  time  opportunity  to  see  one  of  the 
handsomest  little  crafts  in  the  government  service. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Daily 
Prugramme:  J.  B.  Burwell,  of  Raleigh;  J.  J.  Blair^  of  Win.s- 
ton ;  George  R.  McXeill,  of  Reidsville. 

The  special  order  of  business  this  morning  being  an  address 
by  Rev.  A,  D.  Mayo,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  the  distinguished  edu- 
cator was  presented  to  the  audience  by  the  President  and  spoke 
on  the  *' Educational  Outlook  in  the  South."  His  address  was 
a  masterly  presentation  of  the  educational  problem  at  the  South. 
He  of  all  living  educators  is,  perhaps,  best  able  to  do  justice  to 
this  great  question,  because  he  hioics,  both  experimentally  and 
practically,  whereof  he  speaks. 
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The  Doctor  spoke  at  leugtli  upon  the  past^  preseut  and  future 
state  of  the  South^  and  paid  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  our  private  and  public  educational  systenas  when 
we  labored  under  most  distressing  conditions  in  both  social  and 
civil  affairs. 

The  South,  he  said,  is  to-day  spending  more  money,  pro  rata 
and  per  capita,  than  any  other  section  of  our  great  country,  and 
that  we  show,  unmistakably,  our  desire  to  better  the  condition 
of  our  wliole  people  by  the  active  measures  en)ployed  in  educat- 
ing the  colored  race  at  our  oivn  expense.  He  spoke  eloquently 
of  our  heroic  commissioned  officers  in  our  schools,  men  and 
women  with  the  highest  abilities,  toiling  nobly  in  the  ranks  of 
our  common  schools  with  hardly  a  private's  pay,  working  for 
very  love  of  degraded  and  benighted  humanity,  whose  bonds  of 
iPrnorance  must  be  broken. 

The  fact  that  our  primary  schools  should  be  most  fully  at- 
tended and  the  most  perfectly  taught  w^as  shown  by  this,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  our  children  leave  school  before  they  are  sixteen, 
and  the  speaker  urged  the  importance  of  compelling  the  masses 
to  receive  instruction  in  these  schools. 

After  reviewing  the  false  idea  that  prevails  as  to  our  real  edu- 
cational status  to-day,  the  Doctor  spoke  feelingly  of  the  necessity 
of  national  aid  for  public  schools  in  the  South.  We  need,  he 
said,  more  teachers  and  better  teachers — men  and  women  who 
know  how  to  teach,  and  who  are  giants  in  the  cause.  No  slug- 
gards need  apply.  The  great  need  of  our  time  is  united  effort, 
springing  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  education. 
The  people  must  be  aroused  to  their  true  condition,  and  then 
they  will  educate  themselves,  from  their  own  resources,  ultimately; 
and  that  we  are  able  to  do  so  is  shown  from  the  flict  that  we 
expend  annually  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  for  the  luxuries 
of  life  as  for  education. 

No  sketch  can  do  justice  to  this  address.  It  was  the  consum- 
mate and  complete  presentation  of  a  great  subject  by  a  grand  old 
pedagogue  whose  life  has  been  a  benediction  and  a  prayer  to  his 
race,  and   only  those  who   heard  him  can  appreciate  the  beauty 
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and  eloquence  of  his  timely  and  forcefnl  review  of  our  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  South. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  then  spoke  briefly  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  stating  that  one  of  the  greatest  questions  about  the 
whole  matter  was  how  to  get  more  money  for  the  public  work. 
Our  people  must  know  what  we  need  and  help  to  educate  a  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  our  needs.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  some 
good  plan  of  distributing  the  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury 
in  aid  of  improving  the  educational  facilities  of  the  country. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned  till  8:30  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

To-night  a  vast  audience  packed  the  Assembly  Hall,  eager  to 
enjoy  the  Literary  and  Musical  Entertainment  prepared  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Rayhill  and  Misses  McCall  and  Ives.  The 
entertainment  comprised  a  number  of  very  fine  humorous  read- 
ings by  Professor  Rayhill  and  Miss  Julia  McCall,  and  Miss  Ella 
Ives  rendered  a  solo  in  a  most  delightful  and  skillful  manner. 

THIRD    DAY. 

Saturday,  June  16,  1888. 
Early  this  morning  a  message  was  received  from  Capt.  Moore 
of  tlie  Colfax,  saying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  the 
Assembly  a  run  over  the  bar  on  the  cutter,  and  there  was  imme- 
diately great  excitement  and  interest  on  the  part  of  every  one, 
because  such  an  opportunity  of  going  out  to  sea  on  such  a  beau- 
tiful vessel  was  not  to  be  missed.  In  a  short  while  the  sharpies 
were  spreading  their  white  wings  for  the  cutter,  carrying  over 
three  hundred  of  the  teachers  and  their  friends  to  enjoy  this  trip. 
At  10  o'clock  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  handsome  craft 
headed  for  the  broad  Atlantic.  It  was  a  happy  party,  and  the 
officers  of  the  vesssel  were  exceedingly  liberal  in  their  kind  cour- 
tesies and  attentions,  and  thus  the  pleasures  of  the  trip  were 
many  times  increased.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the  breeze  was 
light  and  the  cutter  playfully  danced  over  the  waters,  to  the 
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delight  and  admiration  of  everybody,  even  though  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  respond  to  the  inevitable 
demands  of  Neptune  and  pay  that  unpleasant  tribute  to  him 
which  is  exacted  of  all  who  are  not  "  old  sailors."  But  in  spite  of 
the  sea-sickness,  which  was  only  temporary,  it  was  a  day  of  great 
enjoyment  and  contributed  largely  to  the  profitable  experience  of 
the  teachers,  and  their  thanks  and  appreciation  were  most  cor- 
dially extended  to  Captain  Moore  and  his  associate  officers  on  the 
return  for  the  rare  treat  which  they  had  given  the  Assembly  and 
for  their  special  kindness  in  many  ways. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  sailing  about  the  sound  with  a 
splendid  breeze,  and  this  enjoyment  was  continued  until  far  into 
the  evening  under  the  inspiration  of  the  bright  new  summer  moon, 

Sunday,  June  17,  1888, 
Nearly  a  hundred  other  guests  arrived  last  night,  and  again 
were  seen  the  happy  greetings  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
are  gathering  at  the  Assembly  f)r  enjoying  the  many  privileges 
of  health,  rest,  recreation  and  mutual  improvement.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  and  the  comforts  of  the  place,  the 
beauty  of  the  Teachers'  Building  and  the  many  attractions  of 
the  place  which  abound  this  year  more  than  ever  before  continue 
to  be  subjects  of  conversation  and  admiration  to  all  these 
delighted  guests. 

At  11  o'clock  A,  M,  Rev.  T,  E.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  Raleigh, 
preached  in  the  Assembly  Hall  a  sermon  of  very  great  power 
and  merit.  His  subject  was  the  "moral  welfare"  as  contrasted 
with  the  battle  element  which  existed  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Joshua,  His  frequent  practical  application  to  the  teacher's  work 
and  opportunities  impressed  his  great  audience  in  a  special  man- 
ner, and  these  good  influences  will  long  be  felt  by  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  this  noted  and  able  minister.  Miss  Ella 
Ives,  of  New  Bern,  delighted  the  congregation  by  a  very  fine 
solo,  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  sung  by  her  as  a  voluntary. 
The  music  was  led  by  the  piano,  organ  and  a  quartette  of  brass 
instruments  from  the  Davis  Band, 
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In  the  afternoon  a  Sunday-school  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
the  hall,  conducted  l»y  Professor  George  R.  McNeill,  Superin- 
tendent of  Reidsville  Graded  School.  The  Bible  lesson  of  the 
day,  "The  Great  Commission,"  was  discussed  by  the  Secretary 
and  Professor  W,  A.  Blair,  and  the  general  work  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  was  considered  by  Professors  M.  C  S.  Noble  and 
J.  T.  Alderman.  A  most  pleasant  and  instructive  talk  about 
"How  to  Read  the  Bible"  was  then  given  by  Professor  Rayhill, 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

In  the  evening  the  Assembly  had  a  grand  sermon  from  Rev. 
Thomas  Hume,  D.  D.,  of  the  University,  upon  the  life  and 
spiritual  character  of  Enoch.  The  beauties  of  true  faith  and  a 
constant  desire  and  effort  to  "  walk  with  God  "  were  most  forcibly 
brought  out  by  this  remarkably  gifted  and  cultured  speaker. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  service  Miss  Mary  Locke  McCorkle,  of 
Newton,  sang  "Consider  the  Lilies,"  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
song  and  the  voice  of  the  singer  put  every  heart  in  fine  condition 
to  receive  the  admirable  and  powerful  sermon  which  followed. 

FIFTH    DAY. 

The  President  called  the  Assembly  to  order  at  10:30  o'clock, 
and  the  choir  sang  "Only  an  Armour  Bearer,"  after  which  the 
President  reatl  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  Professor  George  R.  McNeill 
offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"Whereas,  The  Assembly  has  this  day  enjoyed  a  most  de- 
lightful outing  on  the  handsome  and  gallant  cutter,  the  Colfax, 
at  the  kind  invitation  of  her  courteous  and  gentlemanly  com- 
mander. Captain  Moore,  therefore  be  it 

^'Resolved  1.  That  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Assembly  be, 
and  hereby  are,  tendered  to  Commander  Moore  and  his  associate 
officers  for  the  pleasant  and  long  to  be  remembered  voyage,  and 
their  many  thoughtful  attentions  and  courtesies  thereon. 

''Resolved  2.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  by 
our  Secretary  to  these  gentlemen,  and  also  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Assembly." 
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The  Assembly  adopted  the  vote  of  thanks  unanimously. 

Misses  Brookfield  and  McCorkle  and  Professor  D.  L.  Ellis 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Teachers'  Bureau  and  to 
open  the  books  at  once  and  arrange  that  the  school  officers  and 
teachers  having  wants  in  the  department  of  the  Assembly  work 
might  be  put  in  communication  with  one  another. 

The  special  order  of  business  being  "Phonics,"  Professor 
George  T.  Winston,  of  the  University,  turned  some  most  amus- 
ing and  valuable  light  upon  the  so  called  "improved  method" 
of  teaching  spelling. 

Almost  with  the  opening  sentence  the  speaker  gained  perfect 
control  of  his  audience,  and,  by  his  peculiar  and  delicate  humor, 
he  held  every  one  in  delightful  attention  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Professor  Winston  traced  language  from  its  origin  (historically 
considered)  down  to  its  present  almost  perfect  state;  and  he 
noticed  some  of  the  devices  put  forward  by  philologists  of  all 
ages  to  improve  artificial  language,  and  showed  why  a  multi- 
p>licity  of  characters  was  not  desirable. 

By  numerous  illustrations  the  speaker  showed  the  absurdity 
of  the  so-called  phonetic  system,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  those 
would-be  reformers  that  seek  to  bridge  over  the  seeming  imper- 
fections of  our  language  by  a  new  system  of  sound  equivalents. 

Professor  Winston  said  that  phonics  has  its  place  in  primary 
schools,  but  that  many  of  our  teachers  base  everything  upon  this 
principle,  thus  doing  the  pupil  a  lasting  injury  by  retarding  his 
progress.  He  said  he  did  not  come  to  attack  the  phonic  system 
properly  used  of  teaching  children  to  read,  but  to  show  up  the 
abuse  of  the  method  as  presented  by  many  of  our  teachers. 

Throughout  the  discussion  the  speaker  showed  his  earnestness 
in  the  subject,  and  he  was  frequently  applauded  by  the  delighted 
audience. 

Few  men  in  North  Carolina  can  surpass  Professor  Winston  in 
point  of  solid  argument,  straightforward  discussion  and  finely 
tempered  wit  and  delicate  humor,  and  no  other  audience  is  better 
prepared  to  appreciate  his  addresses  than  our  enthusiastic  North 
Carolina  teachers. 
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Professor  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  Raleigh  Graded 
Schools,  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  distinguished  speaker  in 
his  opposition  to  the  phonetic  method  of  teaching  children  and 
he  was  proud  to  say  that  it  was  the  method  used  in  the  Raleigh 
schools.  He  believed  it  was  the  best  method  that  had  been  yet 
devised.  It  has  been  greatly  abused,  but  it  has  great  merit. 
The  method  is  used  that  a  child  may  learn  new  words,  and  was 
endorsed  by  some  eminent  authors.  Spelling  should  be  taught 
by  the  eye. 

Professor  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Wilmington 
Graded  Schools,  said  that  he  also  used  the  phonic  system  in  his 
schools  and  felt  that  he  could  not  well  get  along  without  it. 

Professor  ^Yinston  in  reply  said  that  he  did  not  differ  from 
Professors  Moses  and  Noble  in  any  material  way,  as  he  had  seen 
this  work  in  their  schools  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  good.  But 
yet  he  believed  that  the  phonic  system  could  be  carried  too  far. 

Professor  M.  H.  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  School,  said  that  it  was 
well  that  all  teachers  did  not  agree  fully  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. It  was  good  for  the  general  cause,  and  he  was  sure  that 
even  all  the  graded  school  teachers  did  not  use  the  same  method 
of  phonic  spelling. 

This  discussion  showed  that  the  "Phonic  Method"  is  rarely 
used  in  this  State,  except  in  graded  schools,  and  no  teacher  in  a 
private  school  or  college  spoke  iu  favor  of  the  method.  It  appears 
to  be  classed  among  the  "educational  machinery,"  as  to  the  value 
of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  most  successful  teachers.  It  is  not  the  general  impression 
that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  this  morning  is  likely  to  increase 
the  use  of  the  phonic  method  in  North  Carolina  schools. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  hall  was  packed  this  evening  to  see  and  to  hear  the  inim- 
itable Frank  Beard,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said.  When 
this  celebrated  artist  and  humorist  came  upon  the  stage  the 
audience  extended  him  a  welcome  by  hearty  applause,  thus  indi- 
cating to  him  that  he  had  captured  his  audience  in  the  beginning. 
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This,  however,  was  entirely  unnecessary  as  he  had  hardly  begun 
before  it  was  seen  that  a  very  unusual  and  rich  treat  was  in  store 
for  the  Assembly. 

He  is  indeed  without  a  compeer  in  his  line  of  work  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  skill  with  which  he  handles  the  chalk  is  wonderful 
to  a  great  degree,  and  as  he  develops  his  surprising  pictures  he 
keeps  the  audience  in  an  uproar  of  laughter  by  his  high  order 
of  humor,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  talks.  Surely  every 
teacher  in  this  State  should  see  Frank  Beard. 


R  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

The  editor  of  The  Teacher  has  in  preparation  a  complete 
illustrated  history  of  ''The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly." It  will  contaiu  full  particulars  as  to  its  origin,  the  neces- 
sity for  its  existence,  its  wonderful  growth  and  popularity,  the 
names  of  all  officers  and  members  of  committees,  a  list  of  all 
persons  who  have  attended  each  of  the  sessions,  with  a  summary 
of  the  benefits  which  the  State  and  schools  have  derived  from 
this  great  organization  of  the  teachers.  There  will  also  be  illus- 
trations of  the  leading  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who 
have  aided  most  in  its  success,  with  cuts  of  places  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  history.  There  will  be  a  full  list  of 
persons  who  have  in  any  way  aided  the  x'Vssembly,  or  in  the 
erection  of  its  building  at  Morehead  City. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  editor  to  make  this  history  a  memorial 
volume  in  honor  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  strong- 
est supporter  of  the  originator  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  but 
who  did  not  live  to  see  even  the  beo;innino;  of  the  success  which 
she  had  predicted,  having  died  six  weeks  before  the  organization 
session  convened  at  Waynesville  in  1884;  the  other  a  distin- 
guished and  beloved  educator  of  the  State,  whose  life-work 
ended  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  usefulness  and  in  less  than 
half  a  year  after  he  had  become  the  honored  first  President  of 
our  Teachers'  iVssembly. 
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IISSEMBLY  NOTES. 

We  notice  tlmt  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  speaks  of  this  body  as  the  "State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Morehead  "  I  Perhaps  the  Assembly 
will  forgive  him. 

It  is  not  too  early,  as  you  begin  your  school  work  of  the 
year,  to  make  plans  for  attending  the  next  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Don't  let  anything  that  can  be  avoided  prevent  your  being 
present  at  Morehead  City  next  June. 

The  time  of  next  session  of  the  Assembly  will  probably  be 
made  a  week  later  than  usual  so  as  to  clear  most  of  the  school 
and  college  commencements.  Perhaps  the  time  of  meeting  will 
be  from  June  21  to  July  5,  and  the  European  party  will  sail  on 
the  7th  of  July. 


WHIT'S  THE  MSTTER  WITH  THIS  PROBLEM? 

A  subscriber  writes:  "A  friend  asks  me  to  multiply  ^5  by  $5. 
I  do  so  and  announce  the  result  as  $25.     All  right. 

"Now  multiply  500  cents  by  500  cents,  giving  the  answer  in 
cents  pure  and  simple,  not  as  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  I  do 
so,  and  am  surprised  to  see  the  figures  climb  up  250,000  cents, 
which  is  $2,500. 

"As  |5  and  500  cents  are  equivalent,  the  result  is  puzzling. 
It  cannot  be  urged  that  decimal  points  should  be  used. 

"A  cent,  as  such,  is  as  distinct  a  unit  as  a  dollar,  and,  as 
result  is  to  be  announced  in  cents,  the  decimals  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  the  rather  surprising  result. 

"But  there  is  clearly  something  wrong.  What  is  it?" — Pen- 
man's Art  Journal. 


EDITORIAL. 


IS  FSIR  CRITICISM  5  CRIME? 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  this  age  to  believe  that  all 
persons  who  snggest  improvements  in  any  large  enterprise, 
organization  or  institution  are  opposed  to  those  institutions.  If 
you  should  criticize  any  machinery  of  the  graded  schools  you 
are  to  be  considered  their  enemy;  if  you  think  that  some  old 
method  used  in  the  private  schools  is  objectionable  you  must  be 
called  a  "new  edueation  crank";  when  you  ask  for  lower  rail- 
road rates  or  better  conveniences  you  are  considered  an  opposer 
of  railroads;  if  you  think  the  Normal  Schools  are  getting  too 
lifeless  or  inefficient  you  are  to  be  classed  among  their  enemies;  if 
you  intimate  that  a  preacher  is  a  little  tiresome  or  affected  you 
are  deemed  no  friend  of  his,  and  when  you  differ  with  a  person 
as  to  some  pet  public  measure  of  his  you  are  to  be  arrayed 
among  the  adherents  of  the  opposition  party.  Is  this  a  proper 
condition  of  affairs?  Are  we  to  swallow  at  a  gulp  everything, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  as  if  it  was  perfect?  Or  is  it  to  be  the 
attitude  of  a  person  that  when  he  sees  and  calls  attention  to  de- 
fects in  a  system  or  institution  it  is  because  he  is  too  stupid  to 
know  what  is  perfect?  If  everything  about  us,  or  in  which  we 
are  interested,  is  to  be  thought  of  only  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts 
or  details,  about  which  no  one  may  dare  to  see  or  speak  of  aught 
that  is  wrong,  then  there  is  little  hope  of  improvement  in  any 
of  the  beloved  and  honored  institutions  of  our  land.  When  we 
admit  this,  then  the  American  people  and  their  affairs  will  cease 
to  grow,  and  ere  long  xve  shall  be  laughed  at,  and  perhaps  justly, 
as  a  nation  of  idiots.  No  reasonable  person  can  take  offence  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  criticism  upon  any  method  or  system  of 
education,  and  no  system  that  we  know  of  is  perfect  beyond  all 
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criticism,  nor  do  we  ever  expect  to  find  such  among  those  which 
have  been  constructed  by  imperfect  huinan  beings.  Let  every 
man  and  woman  have  an  honest  opinion  about  all  things  which 
come  under  his  or  her  observation,  and  when  fairly  and  honestly 
expressed  let  us  give  them  full  credit  for  fairness  and  honesty. 
Life  will  then  be  happier  and  more  satisfactory  to  us  all. 


Would  you  like  to  have  a  little  book  which  will  prove  of 
invaluable  aid  in  teaching  Geography?  If  so,  send  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  for  a  copy  of  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker's  new  work,  "Teaching  Geography,"  read  it  care- 
fully and  you  will  find  its  suggestions  worth  more  to  you  thau 
its  weight  in  gold. 

No  PERSON  has  a  moral  or  legal  right  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment on  a  child  except  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child. 
If  a  pupil  in  school  should  become  so  unmanageable  as  to  merit 
this  extreme  punishment  it  should  be  dismissed  from  the  school 
at  once,  unless  the  teacher  desires  to  convert  his  school  into  a 
reformatory,  and  that  is  not  the  mission  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution. 

As  AN  EVIDENCE  of  the  popularity  of  The  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher  throughout  this  country  it  may  be  stated  that 
four  educational  journals  in  other  States  have  adopted  the  style 
and  title  of  The  Teacher,  simply  substituting  the  names  of 
their  States  instead  of  "North  Carolina,"  and  nearly  a  score  of 
journals  have  recently  adopted  some  of  our  departments.  We 
appreciate  these  compliments. 

We  have  just  revised  our  subscription  book  and  have  erased 
all  names  which  are  not  paid  to  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 
If  this  paragraph  should  reach  any  subscriber  who  does  not 
receive  a  copy  of  The  Teacher  direct  the  cause  may  be  known. 
AYe  will  be  glad  to  have  your  subscription  continued,  but  we  feel 
that  if  the  magazine  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  one  dollar  a 
year,  and  we^do  not  send  it  on  any  other  terms. 
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.Come  to  the  State  Fair,  October  ]  6-20,  1888,  at  Raleigh. 
Bring  your  larger  pupils.  The  railroad  fare  is  only  one  cent  per 
mile,  and  it  will  do  your  boys  and  girls  good  to  make  a  little 
visit  to  the  Capital,  examine  the  various  public  institutions  and 
see  the  very  fine  exhibit  of  resources  and  products  of  the  Old 
North  State  such  as  will  be  displayed  at  the  Fair.  When  you 
come  we  will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  you  towards  mak- 
ing your  visit  pleasant. 

We  cordially  invite  both  public  and  private  teachers  to 
discuss  in  the  pages  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  the 
following  important  Cjuestions:  "Is  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment of  the  Graded  Schools  a  Success?"  "Shall  we  have  a 
State  Normal  College?"  "Ought  Corporal  Punishment  in 
Schools  to  be  Tolerated?"  The  Teacher  desires  to  have  all 
possible  light  on  these  subjects  which  are  now  interesting  the 
profession  throughout  the  State. 

Do  NOT  think  that  every  so-called  new  method  of  teaching 
that  you  may  see  means  "progressive  education."  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  methods  which  are  claimed  to  be  new 
by  teachers  who  "know  it  all"  areas  old  as  Solomon!  It  is 
also  known  that  some  of  the  new  methods  produce  only  "ma- 
chine education"  and  totally  destroy  the  individuality  of  a  child. 
Be  sure  that  a  method,  whether  new  or  old,  is  good  before  you 
adopt  it,  and  it  will  save  you  from  many  blunders. 

For  every  new  subscription  or  renewal  of  subscription  to 
The  North  Carolina  Teacher  received  before  December 
31st,  1888,  the  editor  will  send  free  a  copy  of  Judge  Walter 
Clark's  excellent  little  compendium  of  North  Carolina  law, 
entitled  "Some  Points  in  Law  of  Every  Day  Use,"  price  twenty- 
five  cents.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  hand-book  for  teachers, 
merchants,  farmers,  business  men  and  everybody  generally,  con- 
taining legal  inf  )rmation  such  as  will  interest  and  benefit  women 
as  well  as  the  men,  and  the  useful  forms  therein  given  may  often 
save  the  fee  of  a  lawyer.  There  is  only  a  limited  number  of 
copies  now  remaining  and  you  should  forward  your  subscription 
at  once  to   secure  one.     The  Teacher  wants  to  increase  its 
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present  five  thousand  readers  to  ten  thousand  before  the  New 
Year. 

We  commend  to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  the  series 
of  exceedingly  valuable  and  thoughtful  literary  sketches  of  noted 
authors  which  Rev.  J.  M.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  is  preparing  ex- 
pressly for  this  journal.  Take  The  Teacher  with  you  into 
the  school-room  and  read  the  sketch  of  Chaucer  or  of  Spenser 
to  your  higher  classes,  and  it  will  lead  them  into  newer  and 
higher  literary  thought  and  investigation.  Dr.  Atkinson  is  one 
of  the  finest  scholars  in  the  South  and  his  writings  are  always 
attractive. 

Yes,  our  State  Normal  College,  which  The  Teacher  has 
been  working  for  during  the  past  five  years,  will  ere  long  be  a 
reality  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  our  people.  The  press  of  the 
State  is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  college,  and  most  of 
the  candidates  for  our  next  Legislature  have  declared  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  the  measure.  It  only  remains  necessary  now 
that  our  teachers  throughout  the  State  should  have  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  college  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.     Will  you  see  that  this  is  done  in  your  county? 

Have  you  yet  organized  a  Teachers'  Council  in  your  county? 
Do  you  leant  such  a  delightful  association  at  work  in  your  com- 
munity? Have  you  made  even  a  single  effort  to  organize  and 
failed?  Some  teachers  think  that  all  professional  organizations 
in  North  Carolina  are  only  for  public  school  teachers,  but  this 
is  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to  any  organization  with  which  the 
editor  of  The  Teacher  has  anything  to  do,  for  this  journal  could 
not  conscientiously  espouse  the  cause  of  only  one  department  of 
our  educational  system.  All  associations  among  the  profession — 
the  Teachers'  Assembly,  Councils,  Associations — which  we  repre- 
sent are  for  North  Carolina  teachers,  whether  public  or  private. 
Don't  let  all  these  pleasant  autumn  months  pass  away  while  you 
are  doing  nothing  towards  professional  organization  of  your 
co-laborers.  In  counties  where  Councils  already  exist  get  them 
promptly  in  working  order  again  after  their  summer  vacation. 
Let  The  Teacher  hear  from  you. 
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SBOUT  OUR  TESCHERS  SND  SCHOOLS, 

Miss  Alice  Harrison  is  teaching  at  Swansboro. 

Miss  Alice  H.  Mallett  is  teachin<?  at  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Bessie  McLean  is  teaching  at  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Pkitchard  is  teaching  at  Sylva,  Jackson  county. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Holt  continues  his  school  at  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  A.  H.  Moore  is  teaching  at  Keelsville,  in  Pitt  county. 

Miss  Nina  McDowell  is  teaching  at  Kittrell,  Vance  county. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Farnell  is  teaching  at  Baj'boro,  Pamlico  county. 

Miss  Beulah  Gradt  is  teaching  at  Fish  Dam,  in  Durham  county. 

Miss  Belle  Wingate  is  teaching  at  Alcoln,  Clarendon  county,  S.  C. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  is  principal  of  Norwood  High  School,  in  Stanly  county. 

Miss  Lillie  Lea,  of  Leasburg,  is  teaching  at  Cedar  Hill,  in  Anson  county. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Scarborough  has  a  good  school  at  Allensville,  in  Person  county. 

Miss  Ida  Lansdell,  of  Durham,  is  teaching  at  Clear  Run,  Sampson  county. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cagle  is  teaching  the  public  school  at  Dillsboro,  in  Jackson  county. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Pendleton  is  teaching  at  Willow  Green,  in  Greene  county. 

Mr.  J.  Luther  McLean  will  revive  Floral  College  and  re-open  it  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hunter  have  charge  of  Tabernacle  Acad- 
emy. 

Miss  Sadie  Short  has  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  academy  at  Greenville, 
Pitt  county. 

Miss  Bettie  Warren  has  charge  of  a  school  for  small  children  at  Greenville, 
Pitt  county. 

Miss  M.  Bessent  has  a  very  fine  school  at  Concord.  Over  seventy  pupils 
are  enrolled. 

Aurora  Academy  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Bonner,  and  he  is  assisted  by  Miss 
E.  O.  Langston. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Frai'  is  teaching  music  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Concord,  in 
Cabarrus  county. 

Miss  Gertrude  Royall,  of  Sampson  county,  has  a  good  school  near  Fremont, 
in  Wayne  county. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Hamblin  has  a  school  for  boys  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  building  at 
Washington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Palmer  (University  N.  C.)  is  principal  of  Hertford  Academy,  in 
Perquimans  county. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Patton  Is  principal  of  Amherst  Academy,  near  Lenoir.  The  post- 
office  is  Morganton. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Smith,  Principal  of  Selma  Academy,  is  just  recovering  from  a  six 
weeks'  attack  of  illness. 
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Miss  Mamie  Kimball  is  teaching  at  Middleburg,  iu  Vance  county.  She  was  a 
<'Chautauquan"  of  1S88. 

Pkof.  S.  L.  Sheep  reports  the  prospects  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Academy  more 
encouraging  than  ever  before. 

Rev.  J.  M.  White  has  moved  to  Apex,  and  will  hereafter  conduct  his  excellent 
school  at  that  pleasant  village. 

Miss  Sallie  A.  Gkimsley  is  teaching  in  Grimsley's  School-house,  at  her  home 
near  Snow  Hill,  in  Greene  county. 

Miss  Lily  Yates  (Peace  Institute)  is  teaching  at  Inwood,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  JefEerson  Upchurch,  near  Raleigh. 

Mk.  J.  C.  Johnson,  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University,  will 
take  charge  of  the  Madison  High  School. 

Ret.  George  W.  Greene  is  principal  of  Moravian  Falls  Academy,  and  the 
twelfth  annual  session  began  August  '29th, 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis  (University  of  North  Carolina)  has  opened  a  school  at  Hali- 
fax for  boj'S.     He  will  prepare  students  for  college. 

Miss  Ada  V.  Womble,  a  graduate  of  Peace  Institute,  has  been  elected  to  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Petrie,  as  principal,  opened  Windsor  Academy  on  September  12th, 
and  prospects  are  encouraging  for  a  successful  term. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  will  open  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Frauklinton,  October  1st, 
in  a  new  and  handsome  building  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Collier  Cobb,  of  Harvard  University,  recently  made  a  visit  to  his  home 
and  friends  at  Lilesville.     May  success  attend  him  in  all  things  ! 

Miss  Katie  B.  Johnson,  of  Whitworth  Female  College,  Michigan,  has  been 
appointed  music  teacher  iu  W^eaverville  College  and  has  arrived. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  the  largest  enrollment  ever  before  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  term — nearly  two  hundred  boys  now  answering  to  roll  call. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Wilkinson  is  principal  of  the  Commercial  School  at  Washington, 
in  Beaufort  county.  Smith's  system  of  business  education  will  be  thoroughly 
taught. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Grey  is  principal  of  the  academy  at  Huntersville,  in  Mecklen- 
burg county.  It  is  a  new  school,  opened  September  i3d,  and  prospects  are  en- 
couraging. 

Miss  Katherine  W.  Evans,  of  New  York  City,  will  fill  the  position  of  lady 
instructor  of  vocal  instruction  for  the  Female  Academy  of  Salem  for  the  next 
school  year. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hill  has  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Iredell  county, 
vice  J.  B.  Connelly ;  Prof.  Hill  is  a  man  of  character  and  capacity,  and  will  make 
a  good  officer. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  has  representatives  from  five  States  in  this  term's  en- 
rollment, and  from  this  State  there  are  students  "  from  Hatteras  to  Pisgah."  The 
number  of  students  now  enrolled  is  near  one  hundred  and  fift}'.  We  congratu- 
late the  progressive  principals,  Professors  J.  A.  and  M.  H.  Holt,  on  their  great 
success. 
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Miss  Kitty  Hekman,  of  Snow  Hill,  will  take  charge  of  the  school  at  WooJ- 
side.  Had  her  employers  searched  the  State  over  they  would  hardly  have  made  a 
better  selection. 

Miss  Lela.  Maud  Davidson  has  opened  a  private  school  at  the  residence  of 
her  uncle,  Colonel  VV.  L.  Davidson,  at  I^incolnton.  Would  be  glad  to  receive  a 
few  more  pupils. 

Mr.  S.  R.  McKee,  of  Charlotte,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Mathematics,  Bingham's  School.  Mr.  McKee  graduated  from  David- 
son College  last  June. 

The  University  has  a  most  gratifying  opening.  A  large  number  of  students 
were  enrolled  on  the  first  day  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for  a  more  prosperous  ses- 
sion than  in  several  years. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ezzell  (Trinity  College)  is  principal  of  Bellevoir  High  School.  His 
assistants  are  Mr.  Ivey  McKiuzie  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Johnson.  Fifty-five  pupils 
are  enrolled  for  the  new  term. 

Miss  Manie  Hancock,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  a  "Chautauquan"  of  1888,  is 
completing  her  education  at  Kinston  College  and  is  boarding  with  the  family  of 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  the  president. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Browbr  has  a  good  school  at  Mooresville,  in  Iredell  county.  Sixtj-- 
seven  pupils  are  enrolled  and  twenty-six  of  them  are  boarders.  Miss  Minnie 
Willis  is  assistant  in  the  school. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Perry  (Wake  Forest  College)  is  principal  of  the  Male  and  Female 
Academy  at  Stanhope,  in  Nash  county.  Miss  Mavis  Thompson  (Staunton  Fe- 
male College)  is  instructor  in  music  and  French. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Salem  Academy  has  opened  so  well.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Thompson,  the  principal,  informs  us  that  fifty-one  pupils  have  been  eni'olled.  He 
is  assisted  by  Miss  Sallie  Thornburg,  of  Winston,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrell  has  charge  of  the  music  department  in  Progressive  Insti- 
tute at  Dunn,  N.  C.  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis  is  principal.  The  citizens  are  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  school  by  erecting  a  new  and  handsome  building  for  the 
institution. 

Fairview  Academy',  Mr.  W.  T.  Whitsett  (University  N.  C),  Principal,  Gibson- 
ville,  N.  C,  opened  its  eighth  session  August  13th.  Fort}'  students  have  already 
entered  and  new  ones  are  constantly  coming  in.  This  promises  to  be  a  very 
prosperous  session. 

Vance  Male  and  Female  Academy,  at  Pollocksville,  Jones  county,  has  in- 
creased to  about  seventy  students.  Mr.  W.  R.  Skinner  has  employed 
Miss  Mary  Harvey  to  instruct  iu  music.  He  speaks  of  putting  his  students  in 
uniform  before  a  great  while. 

Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  who  has  made  quite  a  reputation  as  an  educator,  has 
been  elected  a  teacher  at  the  Raleigh  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  recently  resigned.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Goodwin  back  to  his  native  State. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigb,  began  the  fall  term  on  September  13th,  with 
almost  a  house  full  of  boarders  and  a  larger  number  of  day  scholars  than  usual. 
The  girls  are  delighted  to  have  Miss  Nanette  A.  Stone  return  to  the  school  as 
instructor  in  vocal  music  after  a  year's  absence. 
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Du.  E.  T.  White,  of  Oxford,  N.  C,  has  contracted  with  the  Durham  Sash  and 
Blind  factory  to  erect  for  him  a  brick  building  for  the  use  of  the  colored  graded 
school  of  Durham.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  colored  school  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago. 

Miss  Meta  Chestnut,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Greenville  Institute,  arrived 
Monday.  She  will  have  charge  of  the  primary  department.  She  is  the  first  gradu- 
ate of  a  Normal  School  who  has  ever  taught  in  Pitt  county.  She  graduated  last 
May  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  Nashville^  Tennessee. 

.  Mr.  S.  Frontis,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  North  Carolina,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  at  West  Point,  Mississippi.  The  school  employs  a 
faculty  of  ten  teacners  and  has  au  enrollment  of  4.'»0  pupils.  The  school  build- 
ings are  new,  handsomely  furnished  and  cost  about  $2(5,000. 

The  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  in  charge  of  Professors  Hugh  Morson  and  C. 
B.  Densuu,  has  opened  with  very  fine  prospects.  The  present  attendance  is  as 
large  as  the  past  session  and  new  pupils  are  received  almost  daily.  The  enroll- 
ment will  probably  reach  near  one  hundred  before  Christmas.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  high  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

Peace  Institute,  at  Raleigh,  Rev.  R.  Burwell  &  Son,  Principals,  has  a  fine 
opening  for  the  fall  term.  This  is  one  of  the  favorites  among  educational  insti- 
tutions in  North  Carolina  and  has  attracted  students  from  most  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  school  has  had  a  most  remarkable  health  record,  probably  unexcelled 
by  any  other  school  of  its  kind;  there  not  being  an}'  case  of  illness  within  the 
past  two  years  requiring  any  attentioii'beyond  the  usual  retiring  hour— 9  o'clock 
p.  M. 

The  Raleigh  public  schools,  for  white  children,  opened  on  the  17th,  Prof. 
E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent.  The  following  are  the  teachers  in  the  schools  this 
session  :  Centennial  School — Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  Principal ;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Par- 
ker, Miss  Annie  W.  Conigland,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wiley,  Miss  Grace  H.  Bates,  Mrs. 
S.  S.  William^,  Miss  Minnie  Redford,  Mrs.  James  Williamson,  Miss  Lilian  Branson, 
Miss  Lula  Riddle.  Murphy  School— Mr.  J.  D.  Miller,  Principal ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Har- 
per, Miss  Eliza  A.  Pool,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee,  Miss  Carrie  C.  Strong,  Miss  S.  W. 
Ashe,  Miss  Ruth  Lanier,  Miss  Mary  V.  Marsh,  Miss  Jean  C.  Gales. 

The  Raleigh  schools,  both  public  and  private,  are  enjoying  a  largely  increas- 
ing prosperity  this  season.  And  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  there  is  no 
city  in  the  South  possessing  finer  facilities  for  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
land.  The  public  schools  are  unsurpassed  in  efficiency  and  the  private  institutions 
are  of  the  very  highest  merit.  Besides,  Raleigh  is  delightfully  located — high,  dry, 
well  drained,  good  water,  fine  climate,  and  healthy  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
There  has  never  been  an  epidemic  of  sickness  of  any  kind,  scarcely  enough  cases 
of  children's  diseases  to  be  noticed,  and  the  mortality  record  is  lower  than  for 
any  other  city  in  the  South  of  its  size. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  editor  to  visit  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis'  school  at  Kinston  a 
few  days  ago.  This  institution  is  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its 
hisloiy,  occupying  a  comfortable  and  recently  improved  building,  and  the  instruc- 
tion extends  from  the  primary  to  the  fullest  preparation  for  college  or  business. 
Dr.  Lewis  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience  and  great  success  and  his  methods  of 
instruction  are  those  which  have  made  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  world,  and 
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chaDe;es  have  been  adopted  by  him  only  when  they  were  of  nndoubted  merit. 
He  is  assisted  in  the  school  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Katie  Lewis,  his  daughter,  and 
Misses  Carrie  Fulghum,  Jennie  Patrick,  and  Prof.  G.  D.  Meares.  The  enrollment 
the  present  term  is  near  one  hundred  and  fifty.  His  lars;e  dwelling  is  filled  with 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  boading  pupils,  and  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  students  from  the  country  boarding  at  other  places  in  the  community. 


CUPID  AMONG  THE  TESCHERS. 


'Tis  said  that  "figures  oever  lie," 

That  one  and  one  are  always  two; 
But  Cupid  proves,  with  work  so  sly, 

Some  wondrous  things  that  figures  do. 
And  when  he  claims  a  teacher's  hand 

All  rules  of  figures  then  are  done, 
Though  TWO  before  the  preacher  stand 

This  one  and  one  are  always  one  I 


On  September  4th,  at  Edgewood,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Am- 
herst, Va.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harding,  Dr.  Richmond  Harding,  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Davidson  College,  married  Miss  Mildred  Berry,  daughter  of  Hon.  Taylor 
Berry. 

At  Fayetteville,  on  September  12th,  Prof.  N,  A.  Sinclair,  Superintendent  of 
Fayetteville  Graded  School,  married  Miss  Augusta  Worth,  Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips 
officiating. 

Prof.  Eugene  C.  Branson,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  now  superintendent 
of  Athens  (Ga.)  city  schools,  married  Miss  Lottie  Lanier,  of  West  Point,  Geor- 
gia, on  Thursday,  September  37th. 


TESCHERS'  BURESU. 

[>8®^The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment.] 

POSITION  WANTED. 

133.  A  situation  in  a  school.     Usual  branches  taught.     Address  Miss  Lizzie 

Boyd,  Yancey's  Mills,  Va. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  good  male  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  private  school.     A  first-class  position 
for  a  young  man.     Address,   stating  salary  expected,   T.  B.    Bateman,  Cress- 
well,  N.  C. 
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THE  PROBLEM. 

BY   CARRIE   SHAW   RICE. 

^'  Now  come  yc,"  quotli  the  Ma.ster, 

"■  Now  come  ye,  one  and  all, 
To  solve  the  problem  I  will  give 

Alike  to  great  and  small." 
And  then  He  gave  the  problem, 

A  wonderful  one,  I  ween, 
And  bade  them  solve  it  on  a  board, 

The  largest  ever  seen. 

And  the  children  all  went  forward 

To  solve  the  wonderful  sum, 
And  millions  stood  at  the  blackboard, 

And  millions  are  yet  to  come. 
Some  made  glorious  figures 

With  beautiful  curves  and  signs; 
And  some  made  hideous  blunders 

With  crooked,  horrible  lines. 

Some,  who  commenced  in  earnest, 

Grew  hasty  and  tired  so  soon. 
That  the  beautiful  work  of  mornius: 

Was  blotted  and  soiled  by  noon. 
And  some,  as  the  shades  of  evening 

Grew  nigh,  cried  out  in  pain: 
"Ah !  now  I  could  solve  the  problem. 

Could  I  but  beffin  agrain." 
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And  still  they  worked  at  the  blackboardj, 

While  millions  looked  to  see; 
And  the  Master  saw  each  figure, 

And  never  a  word  spake  He. 
And  lo  I  the  girls  grew  women, 

Fair  as  the  radiant  sun  ; 
And  the  little  boys  were  bearded, 

Still  the  task  was  undone. 

For  still  it  grew  stranger  and  deeper, 

And  nearer  the  great  throng  pressed^ 
To  see  the  wonderful  problem 

And  he  who  should  solve  it  best. 
And  the  workers  there  at  the  blackboard. 

Grew  weary  and  bent  with  years. 
And  the  board  was  white  with  figures 

And  dampened  with  many  tears. 

At  last,  when  their  failing  vision 

Grew  dim  in  the  waning  light, 
They  knew  that  the  answer  was  coming. 

And  shivered  in  vague  affright. 
Then  death  came  in  at  the  doorway, 

The  Master  rose  in  his  place, 
"The  children  have  solved  the  problem, 

I  see  by  each  tranquil  face. 

"By  the  grace  of  God,  I,  therefore, 

The  great  king,  Death,  proclaim 
The  long,  long  problem's  answered. 

And  the  workers'  age  and  name, 
And  every  vice  and  virtue 

Of  their  lives  is  here  unfurled," 
For  the  children  solved  the  sum  of  life 

On  the  blackboard  of  the  world  ! 

— American  Teacher 
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THE  EDITOR'S  DREIMI 

It  was  a  night,  in  June — a  hot  night,  too.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring  and  the  heat  was  intense.  The  editor  of  The 
North  Carolina  Teacher  had  finished  his  routine  work  for 
the  day  at  his  regular  place  of  business  and  had  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  his  bed-roora  that  he  might  seek  by  ease  of  apparel 
all  possible  relief  from  the  oppressive  warmth  of  the  weather. 
Thouoh  the  hour  was  late  he  bes^an  to  arrang-e  the  multitude  of 
letters  which  the  day's  mail  had  brought  to  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  The  Teacher,  preparatory  to  answering  them  next 
day. 

The  last  letter  in  the  pile  brought  with  it  a  beautifully  printed 
programme  of  a  Commencement  Concert  at  a  prominent  female 
school  in  this  State,  with  an  urgent  special  request  that  the  edi- 
tor should  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  editor  possesses  only 
an  average  knowledge  of  music,  though  he  is  passionately  fond 
of  it,  and  his  taste,  like  that  of  a  large  majority  of  mankind,  is 
for  that  class  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  which  has  some 
decided  melody  in  it  and  can  be  reasonably  well  understood. 

He  carefully  reads  the  pretty  gilt-edged,  perfumed,  ]jeUte  pro- 
gramme which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  as  his  eyes  glance  down 
the  page  he  soliloquizes:  "Well,  I  believe  I  will  attend  this  con- 
cert, as  I  see  that  some  of  my  special  friends  are  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises.  Here  is  Miss  Nightingale  to  sing,  but  alas!  her 
piece  is  a  highly  classical  German  composition  which  I  could  not 
understand  or  appreciate.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  enjoy  the 
instrumental  solo  by  little  Miss  Trill;  let's  see  what  it  is.  Ah, 
me!  disappointed  again — the  music  is  incomprehensible  and  the 
name  unpronounceable !  Let's  see  the  duet  by  the  fascinating 
Harmony  sisters — I  am  sure  that  will  be  fine.  Ah,  me!  disap- 
pointment once  more;  the  words  are  in  Italian,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
music  is  in  Choctaw  or  Sanskrit!  However,  I  shall  go  to  this 
concert  anyhow,  because  I  very  highly  esteem  the  principal  of 
the  school,  and  such  portion  of  the  music  as  I  cannot  compre- 
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bend  I  shall  try  to  endure.  This  programme,  though,  appears 
to  have  been  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  the  professors  in 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  instead  of  for  the  pleasure 
of  patrons  of  the  school  and  the  general  public  who  may  also  at 
some  time  be  patrons.  Why  is  it  that  principals  of  female  col- 
leges will  not  have  more  consideration  for  the  tastes  of  the  ninety 
and  uine  people  out  of  every  hundred  in  the  audience  who  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  some  familiar,  pleasing  music  from 
the  skilled  fingers  and  sweet  voices  of  the  graduating  maidens?'^ 
Thus  meditating  the  editor's  head  inclined  backward  in  the  chair 
while  his  puzzled  and  tired  brain  sought  relief  in  sleep  just  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve — midnight. 

He  dreamed.  His  spirit  seemed  to  take  a  leap  into  the  future 
some  half  a  century  ahead  of  time,  and  oh,  what  wonderful 
changes  he  found  in  all  material  things!  mainly  for  the  better; 
and  in  nothing  did  he  see  more  gratifying  improvement  than  in 
the  various  systems  of  education.  His  spirit  tenaciously  dwelt 
upon  the  aifairs  which  had  occupied  his  mind  when  he  dropped 
asleep,  and  in  his  dreamy  flights  he  found  himself  suddenly 
seated  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  room  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  great  throng  of  happy  people  chatting  away  pleasantly  with 
one  another,  while  an  air  of  delightful  expectancy  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  great  gathering. 

In  front  of  him,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  was  a  large 
stage,  beautifully  and  tastefully  decorated  with  rich  curtains, 
bright  festoons  and  appropriate  educational  inscriptions,  while 
here  and  there  stood  a  grand  piano  or  silver-tongued  organ. 
Suddenly  the  light  became  more  brilliant,  the  heavy  curtains 
were  gracefully  parted  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  by  two  fairy-like 
little  creatures,  all  confusion  instantly  ceased  throughout  the  vast 
auditorium,  and,  like  a  shower  of  rainbows,  lovely  roses  and 
glittering  pearls,  the  stage  M'as  seen  to  fill  as  if  by  magic  with  a 
hundred  sweet  girls  of  entrancing  beauty  and  grace,  presenting 
such  a  vision  of  heavenly  loveliness  as  (in  the  dream)  brought 
even  the  editor's  heart  into  his  throat  with  a  rapturous  throb  of 
delisfht. 
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At  this  raonient  some  little  elfin  at  his  side,  wearing  a  sash  of 
gold,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  ivy,  violets,  hyacinths  and 
other  sweet-scented  flowers,  gently  placed  in  his  hand  an  exquis- 
itely engraved  "programme,"  and  on  examination  he  found,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  he  was  present  at  a  ''commencement  con- 
cert" of  the  most  improved  order! 

But  why  this  expression  of  pleasure  and  delight  which  was 
seen  on  every  face  in  the  audience?  He  had  not  witnessed  any- 
thing like  it  in  the  past.  Heretofore  each  parent  in  the  assembly 
had  seemed  to  be  present  mainly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  had  worn  an  expression  of  placid  endurance  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  concert  when  they  might  enjoy  a 
promenade  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  school  in  the  halls  and 
art-rooms. 

He  glanced  again  at  this  dainty  programme,  and  O,  rapture! 
the  enigma  was  explained.  English  music,  English  songs,  sim- 
]ile  and  popular  melodies  that  all  can  understand !  Could  it  be 
possible?  He  pinched  himself  to  see  if  he  was  really  awake,  and 
to  his  great  joy  he  found  that  he  was  truly  awake  (in  his  dream), 
also  "clothed  and  in  his  right  mind."  He  pressed  the  rare  pro- 
gramme to  his  heart  in  a  transport  of  bliss  and  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  reading  again  the  selections  to  himself  in  an  undertone 
to  realize  how  sweet  were  the  words  to  his  ear;  and  for  fear  that 
such  a  treasure  of  musical  arrangement  should  be  lost  to  the 
world  he  hastily  made  a  partial  copy  of  this  model  programme 
on  the  back  of  the  modern  one  that  he  held  in  his  hand  when 
he  fell  asleep : 

1.  Old  North  State — Opening  Chorus. 

2.  Silvery  Waves — Instrumental. 

3.  Coming  Thro'  the  Rye — Solo. 

4.  Murmuring  Sea — Duett. 

5.  Old  Folks  at  Home— Solo  and  Chorus. 

6.  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.     Variations — Instrumental. 

7.  The  Letter  That  Never  Came — Solo. 

8.  When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie — Character  Song. 

9.  Moonlight  on  the  Hudson — Instrumental. 
10.  Ho,  For  Carolina — Closing  Chorus. 
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The  director  of  music  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the  splendid  instru- 
ments, and  at  a  signal  all  the  girls  formed  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  group  about  the  stage  ;  and  as  the  first  notes  of 
the  opening  chorus  warbled  from  those  well-traiued  voices  a 
sensation  of  ecstatic  sympathy  thrilled  every  heart  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  pleasant  emotions  of  each  person  seemed  to  gently 
swell  and  fall  in  waves  of  sweetest  harmony,  keeping  time  and 
rythm  with  that  grand  old  patriotic  song  of  which  every  North 
Carolinian  is  very  proud.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chorus  a 
simultaneous  burst  of  genuine  applause  went  up  from  that  audi- 
ence, such  as  has  never  before  been  heard. 

Then  the  professor  of  music  placed  upon  the  rack  of  the  piano 
that  well-known  and  popular  composition  by  Wymau,  "Silvery 
Waves,"  and  a  pretty  little  blonde,  with  silvery  and  wavy  ring- 
lets clustering  like  summer  sunshine  over  her  symmetrical 
shoulders,  seated  herself  at  the  instrument.  •  Her  tapering,  fairy 
fingers,  like  falling  rain-drops,  touched  the  keys  and  the  hearts  of 
her  audience  at  the  same  time,  and  the  soft,  liquid  notes  of  mel- 
ody gracefully  floated  upon  the  air,  every  movement  of  the  per- 
former's fingers  in  that  favorite  piece  convincing  the  spell-bound 
audience  of  her  thorough  skill  and  training  as  well  as  if  she 
was  rendering  the  most  difficult  and  elaborate  classical  composi- 
tion that  ever  came  from  the  inspired  brain  of  foreign  or  native 
master  of  music. 

As  she  proceeded  with  the  symphony  her  fair  hands,  like  some 
happy  spirits  from  Music-land,  hovered  over  the  key-board, 
snatching  therefrom  most  brilliant  scintillations  of  sweet  con- 
cord, which  flashed  upon  the  senses  like  the  phosphorescent 
lights  from  the  crests  of  ocean  waves,  her  lovely  figure  slightly 
swaying  to  the  expression  and  emphasis  of  the  poetical  harmony 
as  the  sweet  strains  rose  and  fell  like  ceaseless  swells  of  the  sea  sil- 
vered by  the  moon-beams'  softest  rays,  echoing  and  re-echoing 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  from  heart  to  heart,  thence  floating  out 
upon  the  sighing  summer  zephyr  to  become  lost  amid  the  dis- 
tributing cui-rents  of  the  atmosphere  around,  leaving  behind  a 
lingering  memory  of  exceeding  sweetness  rivaling  the  delicate 
perfume  of  the  violet. 
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Next,  a  laughing,  sunny,  black-eyed  girl  of  some  seventeen  sum- 
mers, eoquettishly  tossing  over  her  shoulders  a  great  mass  of  glossy 
hair  of  midnight  darkness,  which  formed  a  most  artistic  back- 
ground to  a  face  as  lovely  as  a  day-dream,  with  a  complexion  as 
clear  as  Parian  marble,  came  lightly  tripping  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  gracefully  acknowledged  the  smile  of  admiration  which 
she  received  from  the  audience  by  a  courtesy  which  would  have 
honored  the  proudest  lady  of  any  Royal  Court  on  the  globe. 

The  professor  struck  a  few  quick  notes  of  prelude,  and  from 
the  highly  cultivated  and  well-tuned  throat  of  this  bewitching 
girl  came  the  fluniliar  strains  of  that  universally  popular  Scotch 
ballad,  ''If  a  body  meet  a  body  comin'  thro'  the  rye."  So  ten- 
der and  touching  were  the  tones  of  the  sweet  singer  that  the 
entire  concourse  of  people,  as  one  person,  involuntarily  leaned 
forward  to  catch  every  note  of  melody  from  that  exceedingly 
musical  voice,  more  entrancing  by  far  than  the  merry  warblings 
of  the  happy  song-birds  of  field  and  forest — now  soft  and  low 
as  Love's  gentlest  whisperings,  then  bold,  strong  and  clear  as 
the  ringing  notes  of  the  cornet,  ending  in  a  grand  shower  of  trills 
playfully  dancing  up  and  down  the  gamut,  poising  for  a  second 
upon  the  apex  of  sound  of  the  human  voice,  then  stealthily  rip- 
pling down  as  some  sparkling  mountain  brook,  into  low  and 
plaintive  tones  like  a  timid  maiden  shyly  blushing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  lover  who  is  pleading  tenderly  for  her  yielding 
heart,  leaving  a  gentle  refrain  like  peans  of  Paradise. 

The  delighted  audience,  recovering  from  the  magic  spell,  sent 
forth  a  storm  of  heartiest  applause,  and  the  happy  editor  having 
once  more  regained  his  breath,  a  sturdy  son  of  the  soil  sitting 
near,  unable  longer  to  control  his  ecstasy  of  rapture,  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  (in  his  dream)  and  proudly  exclaimed,  "Mister, 
that  girl  is  my  daughter!"  to  which  the  editor  cordially  replied, 
"Yes,  and  may  that  girl  live  forever  to  delight  and  charm  your 
heart  and  your  home  as  she  has  our  ears  this  night." 

Thus  passed  the  evening;  each  piece  in  that  wonderful  pro- 
gramme seeming,  if  possible,  to  give  more  pleasure  to  the  audi- 
ence than  the  preceding  ones,  and  such  numerous  and  profuse 
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expressions  of  universal  joy  and  satisfaction  had  never  before 
been  heard  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  The  audience  was  in 
thorough  good  humor  and  praised  the  girls,  the  teachers,  the 
selections,  the  school,  the  instruments,  the  building,  the  weather^ 
the  pictures,  and  one  another;  and  neither  rain  nor  hail,  thunder 
or  lightning,  darkness,  distance  from  home,  lateness  of  the  hour 
"or  any  other  creature"  could  have  vexed  or  in  any  degree  wor- 
ried them  in  their  present  intensely  happy  state  of  mind. 

The  lovely  garland  of  girls  gathered  around  their  instructor 
for  the  concluding  chorus  and  there  arose  from  hundreds  of  breasts 
an  almost  visible  sigh  of  regret  at  the  shortness  of  the  evening, 
it  then  being  just  11  o'clock  p.  m.  A  pretty,  modest,  typical 
North  Carolina  girl  stood  as  a  solitaire  diamond  in  the  centre  of 
that  cluster  of  animated  jewels  and,  in  strong,  silvery  tones, 
sang  the  solo  of  the  song,  while  the  merry,  mocking-bird  voices 
of  the  whole  bevy  of  sweet  maidens,  each  heart  and  voice  at- 
tuned to  thorough  accord  in  the  sincerest  feelings  of  State  pride, 
sent  forth  the  thrilling  and  inspiring  chorus  of  ''Carolina,"  and 
from  the  sympathetic  heart  of  each  person  in  that  vast  audience 
there  returned  a  cordial  echo  of  true  sentiment  and  patriotism  to 
the  proud  refrain, 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours  !  " 

The  editor  awoke  from  his  dream,  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel,  and  saw  the  hands  pointing  to  12.10  a.  m.  !  With  a  start 
of  surprise  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  enjoy  so  much  bliss  in  a 
sleep  of  only  ten  minutes  of  time,  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that 
he  might,  during  the  next  school  year,  enjoy  in  reality  such  a 
delightful  commencement  concert  of  familiar  music  as  had  been 
this  ideal  one  given  in  his  dream,  he  spent  two  hours  of  the 
early  morning  in  reproducing  this  vision  for  his  readers  of  The 
North  Carolina  Teacher. 


It  is  'WASTED  time  to  have  syllables  pronounced  in  oral  spell- 
ing; neither  is  it  practical. 
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"HIGHER  FEMALE  EDUCSTION." 

Miieli  has  been  said  at  various  teachers'  meetings  this  summer, 
and  still  more  has  been  written  in  the  educational  journals 
throughout  the  land,  in  behalf  of '' higher  education  of  women." 
These  brilliant  speeches  have  excited  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  thousands  of  readers  and  listeners,  but  we  adhere  to  a 
text  which  we  proclaimed  several  months  ago  in  The  Teacfier 
— that  "an  education  which  does  not  prepare  and  enable  a  boy  or 
ii'irl  to  earn  an  honest  livino^  is  a  failure," 

It  is  wise  to  educate  a  girl  as  high  as  a  clear  brain  will  per- 
mit her  to  go,  but  she  must  be  taught  many  things  which  are 
not  found  in  her  text-books  before  her  education  is  completed. 
North  Carolina  has  eighteen  institutions  for  the  special  educa- 
tion of  girls  to  graduation,  and  those  schools,  in  our  opinion, 
will  take  rank  with  any  similar  institutions  on  this  continent, 
and  the  literary  completeness  of  many  of  their  ''sweet  girl 
graduates"  is  exceedingly  fascinating  and  gratifying. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  large  majority  of  those  girls  need, 
in  addition  to  their  excellent  literary  attainments,  some  knowl- 
edge which  is  more  practical,  and  The  Teacher  respectfully 
begs  permission  to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  the  princi- 
pals of  our  female  schools: 

1.  Every  girl  should  know  how  to  cut  and  make  her  own 
clothes  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  for  her  to  do  so. 

2.  She  should  be  fairly  well  informed  as  to  what  proportions 
of  flour,  lard,  salt,  water,  yeast  and  heat  will  produce  a  good, 
digestible  biscuit. 

3.  She  should  know  something  of  commercial  inventions, 
conveniences  and  methods  of  manufactories  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  opportunities  for  acquiring  this  information  are 
specially  found  in  the  larger  cities,  as  Raleigh  or  Charlotte, 
where  some  of  our  best  female  schools  are  located. 

4.  The  principal  of  a  school  ought  to  take  all  his  boarding  pu- 
pils on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  a  printing-office.      Many  girls  have 
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never  seen  a  type  or  a  printing-press;  nor  have  they  the  faintest 
idea  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  written  article  gets  into  a  printed 
page;  they  are  exceedingly  familiar  with  books,  but  have  never 
seen  one  made.  We  cordially  invite  any  principal  of  a  school, 
with  his  young  lady  pupils,  to  visit  and  examine  the  printing 
establishment,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  State,  where  The 
Teacher  is  printed,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  explaining 
the  mysteries  of  the  types  which  make  "the  pen  mightier  than 
the  sword." 

5.  Carry  your  girls  into  a  cotton  factory  and  let  them  follow  the 
cotton  from  the  lint  into  the  cloth.  Show  them  through  a  coach 
factory  and  a  paint  shop,  a  greenhouse  and  a  blacksmith  shop, 
a  tailoring  establishirient,  telegraph  and  telephone  office,  railroad 
shops  and  a  steam  mill,  a  tobacco  factory  and  a  machine  shop,  an 
ice  factory,  electric  light  apparatus,  shoe  factory,  gas  works  and 
a  tin  shop.  Go  slowly  and  explain  everything  about  each  class  of 
work  that  is  visited.  These  and  many  similar  industries  are  to 
be  found  in  every  principal  North  Carolina  town,  and  girls  should 
know  something  about  them.  After  they  leave  school  and  go 
into  society  they  will  meet  many  persons  interested  in  some  of 
these  enterprises  and  when  they  are  mentioned  girls  ought  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  these  various  kinds  of  work  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  their  character. 

6.  It  would  be  interesting  to  get  permission  from  the  proprietor 
of  your  leading  hotel  to  let  you  take  your  class  of  girls  through 
the  kitchen  when  some  large  dinner  is  being  prepared ;  let  them 
see  soup  made  by  the  barrel,  biscuits  cooked  by  the  hundreds, 
and  beef  roasted  by  the  wagon  load,  and  they  will  be  acquiring 
information  which  they  will  find  very  pleasant  and  interesting, 
and  perhaps  useful,  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

When  a  girl  is  trained  in  school  on  the  line  here  suggested 
she  will  have  a  store  of  practical  information,  which,  in  addition 
to  her  higher  literary  culture,  will  give  her  rare  powers  of  con- 
versation and  fascination,  such  as  will  add  a  thousand-fold  to  the 
pleasures  of  her  life  and  of  those  around  her.  The  sure  destiny 
of  a  large  majority  of  our  girls  is  to  become  wives,  and  in  seventy- 
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five  times  out  of  a  hiimlred  the  husband  is  a  man  of  i>nly  an 
average  educaticMi,  wiiu  will  i;Teatly  lionor  and  esteem  his  wife 
for  her  superior  culture,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  wants  her 
to  be  able  to  talk  with  him  about  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  averati'e  class  of  mankind.  He  will  be  glad  for  her  to  be 
thoroughly  ac(}uainted  with  the  musical  compositions  of  the  most 
eminent  anthers,  but  when  she  sits  at  the  piano  to  entertain  him 
he  will  w^ant  her  to  sing  a  simple  ballad  or  play  some  popular 
melody,  and  he  will  be  disappointed  if  her  whole  musical  train- 
ing has  been  given  to  only  classical  compositions  which  "I  can- 
not play  without  my  notes." 


"DONT  BE  R  CLSM." 

Don't  be  a  clam.  A  clam  lives  in  a  shell,  and  a  great  many 
people  imitate  it.  There  are  too  many  teachers  wdio  live  like 
clams.  They  shut  themselves  up  in  the  hard  shell  of  a  selfish 
self,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Let  me  alone;  I  don't  care  to  talk  to 
you,  nor  to  know  you,  nor  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any- 
body." Such  people  are  worth  nothing  to  the  world.  They 
never  do  anybody  any  good,  and  they  are  not  missed  when  they 
are  gone.  The  person  with  an  unsociable,  let-me-alone  manner 
has  no  business  in  the  teachers'  profession. 

The  teacher,  of  all  people,  should  be  cordial,  genial,  social, 
accessible  and  warm-hearted.  There  are  too  many  dam  teach- 
ers occupying  places  wdiich  might  be  better  filled.  How  unpleas- 
ant it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  company  of  one  of  these  clams! 
A  few  snappish  replies  to  your  efforts  to  draw  the  clam  out  of 
his  shell  are  all  the  satisfaction  you  get  from  such  a  person. 
Such  a  person  in  the  school-room  freezes  the  pupils  and  never 
ins])ires  or  encourages  them.  The  pupils  may  possibly  respect 
such  a  teacher,  but  they  never  love  him.  His  presence  acts  like 
a  biting  frost  on  the  flow^ering  bud  of  youth.  Away  wnth  such 
teachers  and  such  people ! 
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The  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  cordial  greeting,  the  word  of 
welcome  and  good  cheer,  make  sunshine  all  around.  A  pleasant, 
social  manner  is  the  best  capital  a  teacher  can  have.  It  pays  to 
be  kind,  cordial  and  social.  Don't  live  in  a  shell,  but  come  out 
and  live  in  the  world,  and  meet  and  greet  people  with  good 
cheer.  Then  the  world  will  be  happier,  richer  and  better  for 
your  having  lived. — Normal  3Ionthly  (loiva). 

[The  teachers  who  are  like  the  clam  are  not  seen  at  the  Insti- 
tutes, Councils,  Assembly  and  other  gatherings  of  the  fraternity ; 
they  are  scarcely  known  in  the  profession,  nor  do  they  know 
any  of  their  co-laborers;  they  take  no  interest  in  any  educa- 
tional enterprise  of  the  State  and  seem  wholly  indifferent  to  all 
progress.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  very  few  such 
teachers  to  be  found  in  North  Carolina. — Editor.] 


USELESS  REYIEWS. 

Much  time  can  be  saved  iu  primary  and  secondary  schools  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  reviews,  and  by  never  aiming  at 
that  kind  of  accuracy  of  attainment  which  reviews,  followed  by 
examinations,  are  intended  to  enforce.  Why  should  an  accuracy 
of  knowledge  and  of  statement  be  habitually  demanded  of  chil- 
dren which  adults  seldom  possess?  How  many  well-educated 
adults  can  add  long  columns  of  figures  correctly,  or  find  the  least 
common  multiple  or  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  six  or  eight 
numbers?  Nothing  but  practice  can  keep  one  skillful  in  these 
exercivSes;  and  we  may  reasonably  be  grateful  that  few  people 
are  compelled  to  keep  in  the  necessary  practice. 

Few  adult  minds  retain  accurately  considerable  masses  of  iso- 
lated facts,  and  it  is  commonly  observed  that  minds  which  are 
good  at  that  are  seldom  the  best  minds.  Why  do  we  try  to  make 
children  do  what  we  do  not  try  to  do  ourselves?  Instead  of 
mastering  one  subject  before  going  to  another,  it  is  almost  inva- 
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riably  wise  to  go  on  to  a  superior  subject  before  the  inferior  has 
l)een  mastered — mastery  being  a  very  rare  thing.  On  the  mas- 
tery theory,  how  much  new  reading  or  thinking  should  we  adults 
do? 

Instead  of  reviewing  arithmetic,  study  algebra;  for  algebra 
will  illustrate  arithmetic  and  supply  many  examples  of  arith- 
metical processes.  Instead  of  re-reading  a  familiar  story,  read  a 
new  one;  it  will  be  vastly  more  interesting,  and  the  common 
words  will  all  recur — the  common  words  being  by  far  the  most 
valuable  ones.  Instead  of  reviewing  the  physical  geography  of 
North  America,  study  South  America.  There,  too,  the  pupil 
will  find  mountain-chains,  water  sheds,  high  plateaux,  broad 
plains,  great  streams,  and  isothermal  lines.  The  really  profita- 
ble time  to  review  a  subject  is  not  when  we  have  just  finished 
it,  but  when  we  have  used  it  in  studying  other  subjects,  and  have 
seen  its  relations  to  other  subjects,  and  what  it  is  good  for.  For 
example,  the  French  programme  puts  a  review  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry  into  the  last  year.  With  all  his  mathe- 
matical powers  strengthened  by  the  study  of  algebra  and  geome- 
try, and  with  all  the  practice  of  arithmetic  which  his  study  of 
mensuration  and  algebra  has  invoh^ed,  the  boy  returns  at  seven- 
teen to  arithmetic,  and  finds  it  infinitely  easier  than  he  did  at 
fourteen.  Further,  the  French  boy  escapes  those  most  vexatious 
of  arithmetical  puzzles  v/hich  a  little  easy  algebra  enables  one  to 
solve  with  facility. 

Many  an  educated  New  Englander  remembers  to  this  day  the 
exasperation  he  felt  when  he  discovered  that  problems  in  Col- 
burn's  Sequel,  over  which  he  had  struggled  for  hours,  could  be 
solved  in  as  many  minutes  after  he  had  gotten  half  way  through 
Sherwin's  Algebra.  Is  it  not  an  abominable  waste  of  time  and 
strength  of  children  to  put  them  to  doing  in  a  difficult  way, 
never  used  in  real  life,  something  they  will  be  able  to  do  in  an 
easy  way  a  year  or  two  later?  To  introduce  artificial  hardness 
into  the  course  of  training  that  any  human  being  has  to  follow 
is  an  unpardonable  educational  sin.  There  is  hardness  enough 
in  this  world  without  manufacturing  any,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren. 
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On  careful  search  through  all  the  years  of  the  public  school 
programmes  now  in  use  many  places  will  be  found  where  time 
might  be  saved  and  strain  lessened  by  abandoning  the  effort  to 
obtain  an  exaggerated  and  wholly  unnatural  accuracy  of  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  defects  of  examinations  that  they  set  an 
artificial  value  upon  accuracy  of  attainment.  Good  examination 
results  do  not  always  prove  that  the  training  of  the  children 
examined  has  been  of  the  best  kind. —  Charles  W.  Elliot  in 
August  Atlantic. 


INDIVIDUAL  VS.  CLSSS  INSTRUCTION. 

[We  clip  the  following  article  from  a  leading  journal  of  edu- 
cation published  in  New  England.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  us,  as  we  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Boston  public 
schools  were  the  par  excellence  of  this  country,  and  we  did  not 
think  that  the  people  of  the  "Hub"  would  ever  admit  that  indi- 
vidual instruction  had  any  advantages  over  their  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  graded  high  schools. — Editor.] 

"A  country  school,  with  a  good  teacher,  has  some  advantages 
over  a  graded  school.  The  average  child  gets  a  better  education, 
the  averaoje  teacher  does  better  work  for  being;  held  to  the  reou- 
lar  routine  of  the  graded  school.  But  the  teacher  of  special 
ability  is  not  given  free  play  for  his  energies;  the  child  of 
special  talent  or  special  industry  is  not  allowed  to  do  his  best  in 
a  graded  school,  except  by  breaking  through  the  regular  routine, 
which  is  hard  to  do. 

"A  teacher  in  one  of  the  Boston  high  schools  told  the  writer 
that  whenever  she  found  a  pupil  of  unusual  originality  of 
thought,  she  also  found  that  the  pupil  had  not  been  educated  in 
Boston,  but  in  some  little  country  school.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  the  pride  of  Boston  educators  was  in  the  perfection  of 
their  grading,  and  the  result  is  that  Boston  uow  is  obliged  to 
import  its  thinkers  and  is  no  longer  the  Athens  of  America ! 

"  Graded  schools  are  now  yielding  so  as  to  allow  for  the  excep- 
tional pupil.  Why  should  they  not  also  yield  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  exceptional  teacher?" 
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.     SCHOLARSHIP  VS.  ENTHUSIASM. 

BY  ALBERT  N.  RAUB,  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  thoughtful  and  scholarly  teacher  cannot  help  observing  the 
fact  that  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  taking  the  place  of  scholarship 
in  much  of  our  latter  day  teaching.  Very  many  of  our  younger 
teachers  especially  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  notion  that  noise, 
talk,  bluster,  namby-pamby  voice  and  incorrect  language  must 
take  the  place  of  cool,  collected  dignity  and  good  English  in 
giving  culture  to  child  mind.  The  result  is  an  endless  series  of 
*' What  does  the  chalk  say?"  "How  many  have  seen  a  cat?" 
"  Who  has  a  cat  at  home?  "  *'  What  is  your  cat's  name,  Johnny  ?  " 
"How  many  legs  has  your  cat?"  "How  big  is  your  cat?" 
'MVhat  color  is  your  cat?"  "What  can  a  cat  do?"  "What 
can  your  cat  do?"  "Do  you  love  cats?"  "Show  me  how  a 
cat  runs."  "What  does  a  cat  eat?"  etc.,  ad  nauseum,  the  an- 
swer to  each  of  which  questions  needs  no  thought  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  yet  this  is  called  development  of 
thought ! 

Honestly,  now,  my  young  friend,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
avoid  this  pumping  process,  and  instead  of  putting  thoughts  into 
the  child's  mind  by  this  suggestive  manner,  let  him  express 
untrammeled  the  thoughts  whicli  he  originates.  The  true  teacher 
is  not  he  or  she  who  talks  most  to  the  children,  but  the  one  who 
gets  most  thought  and  expression  from  the  children,  unaided  by 
the  teacher's  prompting.  It  is  not  your  talk  or  your  enthusiasm 
in  that  direction  that  develops  the  mind  of  the  child,  but  it  is 
the  child's  own  thinking.  When  Agassiz  attempted  to  in.struct 
a  class  he  did  not  ask  a  series  of  questions  whose  answers  the 
child  could  hardly  miss  getting  right,  but  he  put  the  object  before 
the  child  or  in  its  hands,  with  the  injunction  that  he  should 
observe  and  examine  for  himself,  and  then  tell  for  himself  the 
result  of  his  observations.  Agassiz  abhorred  the  pumping  pro- 
cess; no  one  understood  better  than  he  how  unscientific  it  is,  and 
how  futile  in  makinsr  the  child  a  thinker. 
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Independent  of  its  vicious  influence  on  the  child,  this  pump- 
ing process  leads  many  a  young  teacher  to  disregard  the  more 
important  one  concerning  scholarship  as  it  aiFects  himself.  He 
learns  to  hoot  at  the  spelling-book  and  the  grammar  and  denounce 
the  teaching  especially  of  the  latter,  in  all  grades  except  the 
high  school,  forgetful  of  the  fact,  if  he  ever  understood  it,  that 
there  can  be  no  lessons  in  lana^uao-e  without  grammar  on  which 
they  are  based,  and  forgetful  also  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
example  of  a  scientific  and  correct  grammarian  in  the  list  from 
top  to  bottom  of  those  who  decry  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

But  now  comes  the  most  serious  charge  of  all  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers.  Intelligence,  which  says  that  '^'information  from 
a  reliable  manasj:er  of  a  Teachers'  Bureau  in  referrino-  to  the 
importance  of  little  things  when  a  teacher  is  an  applicant  for  a 
position  shows  that  during  the  season  he  had  received  applica- 
tions from  probably  fifty  pupils  of  a  prominent  normal  school 
not  far  from  Chicago,  not  one  of  whom  could  escape  severe  criti- 
cism either  on  penmanship,  or  language,  or  form,  although  in 
some  cases  the  application  was  accompanied  by  the  highest  testi- 
monials in  regard  to  teaching  faculty.  He  mentioned  two  per- 
sons in  particular  whom  his  Bureau  had  recommended  and  whose 
testimonials  and  records  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  who  were 
rejected  solely  on  account  of  the  significance  attached  to  the 
serious  blemishes  in  their  personal  letters  to  the  Boards."  This 
is  a  sad  showing,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  where  solid  acquire- 
ments are  placed  at  a  discount  and  surface  show  and  brilliancy 
are  used  as  substitutes.  Such  teachers  may  make  great  parade 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  exhibition  school,  but  the  times 
demand  men  and  women  in  the  school-room  who  can  act  as  safe, 
conservative  guides  in  directing  and  teaching  the  children  of 
to-day  to  be  the  successful  business  men  and  women  of  the 
f u t u  re. — Educational  Neivs. 


Take  especial  care  that  the  school-house  and  its  appendages 
are  kept  in  good  order. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


RHYMING  LESSON  ON  THE  BONES. 

Many  a  child  will  thank  the  Popular  Educator  for  this  rhym- 
ing lesson.  He  will  learn  jnst  as  much  physiology  here  as  many 
teachers  can  teach  him,  and  as  much  as  many  require,  and  in  a 
tuuch  easier  way. 

If  teachers  will  persist  in  making  children  memorize  the 
book — di'v  bones  in  very  fact — and  will  not  make  the  human 
body  Ike,  let  them  use  this  rhyming  lesson  and  at  least  sugar- 
coat  the  dose. 

The  North  Carolixa  Teacher  published  several  months 
ago  "Mother  Truth's  Rattle  of  the  Bones,"  which  proved  very 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  little  folks. 

In  my  little  face,  so  plainly  seen, 

If  you  count  the  bones  you  will  find  fourteen. 

And  besides  all  these  somebody  has  said 
You  will  find  eight  more  in  my  curly  head. 

On  both  sides  of  my  head  is  a  little  ear 
With  three  bones  in  each  to  help  me  hear. 

And  locked  together,  a  long  white  line. 

Are  the  twenty-six  bones  that  make  my  spine. 

If  you  look  at  my  shoulder,  you  there  will  find 
A  bone  in  front  and  a  bone  l)ehind. 

While  my  twenty-four  ribs  together  combine 
To  make  this  stout  little  chest  of  mine. 

The  bones  in  my  arm  you  see  are  but  few, . 
Here  is  one  in  my  arm,  in  each  fore-arm  two. 

3 
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The  bones  in  my  wrist  are  bound  snug  and  tight, 
Eight  in  my  left  wrist  and  eight  in  my  right. 

There  are  five  in  each  hand,  and  five  in  each  foot, 
And  twenty-eight  in  fingers  and  toes  all  put. 

One  bone  in  my  hip,  and  it  looks  like  a  cup. 
The  end  of  my  thigh-bone  will  just  fill  it  up. 

This  bone  in  my  thigh  has  a  very  queer  name, 
Femur  or  thigh  bone,  it  means  the  same. 

My  knee-pan  covers  the  joint  at  my  knee. 
And  from  this  to  my  ankle  two  bones  you  see. 

The  seven  short  bones  in  my  ankle  found 
By  strong  white  cords  together  are  bound. 

If  an  apple  or  pear  I  wish  to  bite, 

I've  thirty-two  teeth  so  strong  and  white, 

And  I'll  always  remember,  in  spite  of  my  play, 
With  water  and  brush  to  cleanse  them  each  day. 

Since  the  way  that  I  sit  my  bones  must  affect, 
I'll  try  while  I'm  young  to  sit  very  erect; 

And  when  I  grow  older  you'll  every  one  see 
What  a  strong  man  or  woman  I  then  shall  be. 


MUD  PIES. 


With  a  little  water  mix  a  little  clay; 
Stir  it  with  a  crooked  stick  half  the  day, 
Sweeten  it  with  sand,  put  in  some  biscuit  crumbs, 
White  stones  for  citron,  and  black  stones  for  plums; 
Take  it  up  carefully,  roll  it  on  a  board, 
Then  you  have  the  best  pie  money  can  afford. 
Put  it  on  a  flat  stone,  set  it  in  the  sun  ; 
There  let  it  bake  till  the  mud  pie  is  done. 

—  Little  Poems  for  Little  Children. 
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[From  The  North  Carolina  Speaker.] 

NORTH  CSROLIM'S  INDEPENDENCE. 

BY    ZEBULON    B.    VANCE. 
FOR   DECLAMATION. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  Mecklenburg  county.  The  most 
modest  and  iinassuminp;  of  all  the  States,  we  do  not  sufficiently 
vindicate  the  just  merits  of  our  own  people.  We  should  culti- 
vate more  pride  in  our  splendid  annals,  and  without  approaching 
to  intolerant  vanity,  we  yet  should  have  sufficient  self-assertion 
to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  ancestors. 

No  State  has  a  prouder  share  in  the  deeds  and  events  which 
are  connected  with  the  establishment  of  national  liberty  and 
national  glory.  In  all  of  the.se  she  was  either  first  or  among  the 
first.  On  her  shores  was  planted  the  foot  of  the  first  white  man 
who  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  great  land ;  within  her  borders 
was  shed  the  first  blood  ever  shed  on  American  soil  in  resistance 
to  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  battle  of  Ala- 
mance. Within  her  borders,  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  first 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  in  these  United  States, 
and  by  her  Provincial  Congress  was  the  first  authority  given  to 
her  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  declare  National 
Independence  of  Great  Britain.  North  Carolina,  in  truth,  fur- 
nished the  birthplace  of  American  liberty,  but  so  long  as  we 
imitate  our  sires  she  will  never  furni.sh  it  a  grave. 

xVnd  in  all  the  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  North  Caro- 
lina has  maintained  the  proud  position  she  assumed  in  the  begin- 
ning. True,  she  has  not  advanced  in  material  prosperity  like 
some  of  her  great  and  more  favored  sisters.  She  has  not  built 
.so  many  railroads  and  large  cities,  containing  such  vast  accumu- 
lations of  capital,  but  in  all  things  which  pertain  to  human  free- 
dom, in  all  things  which  tend  to  preserve  the  patriot  souls  of 
men  white  and  pure  from  the  taint  of  despotism,  North  Caro- 
lina is  behind  none. 
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And  though,  in  that  splendid  constellation  of  great  men  who 
established  this  government  among  the  nations,  there  may  be 
stars  of  greater  magnitude  and  which  shine  with  a  brighter  lus- 
tre, yet,  as  it  sweeps  across  the  plains  of  heaven,  careering 
toward  the  zenith,  in  the  van  of  that  glittering  throng  you  will 
ever  see  brave  and  modest  North  Carolina. 


What  I  don't  see 

Don't  trouble  me; 

And  what  I  see 

Might  trouble  me. 

Did  I  not  know 

That  it  must  be  so.  — Goethe. 


THE  PROBLEM  EXPLSINED. 

Washington,  N.  C,  September  29th,  1888. 

Editor  North  Carolina  Teacher  : — In  a  clipping  appear- 
ing in  October  Teacher  subscriber  multiplies  |5  by  $5, announc- 
ing the  result  as  |25 ;  then  500  cents  by  500  cents,  obtaining 
250,000  cents  or  $2,500.  He  seems  perplexed  and  asks  what  is 
wrong.  Subscriber  forgets  that  in  every  multiplication  the  mul- 
tiplier must  be  an  abstract  number.  It  is  not  $5  by  $5  at  all, 
but  $5  taken  five  times,  which  is  $25.  In  the  second  case  it  is 
not  500  cents  multiplied  by  500  cents,  but  500  cents  taken  five 
hundred  times,  which  is  $2,500.  The  two  problems  are  stated 
entirely  wrong.  Yon  cannot  multiply  a  concrete  number  by  a 
concrete;  it  is  impossible.  A  knowledge  of  this  principle 
removes  the  seeming  difficulty. 

Yours,  &c.,  H.   A.  Latha^i. 
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WOOING  1  SCHOOL-TEICHER  WITH  DIFFICULTY. 

"Yes,"  said  the  ycmng  man,  as  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
a  pretty  scliool-teaeiier,  "1  love  yon  and  would  go  to  the  world's 
end  ft)r  yon." 

"Yon  could  not  go  to  the  world's  end  for  me,  James.  The 
world,  or  the  earth  as  it  is  called,  is  round  like  a  ball,  slightly 
flattened  at  the  poles.  One  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  elementary 
geography  is  devoted  to  the  shape  of  the  globe.  You  must  have 
studied  it  when  you  were  a  boy." 

"Of  course  I  did,  but—" 

"And  it  is  no  longer  a  theory.  Circumnavigators  have  estab- 
lished the  fact." 

"I  know,  but  what  I  meant  was  that  I  would  do  anything  to 
please  you.     Ah  !  Minerva,  if  you  knew  the  aching  void — " 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  void,  James.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum;  but,  admitting  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  how 
could  the  void  you  speak  of  be  a  void  if  there  was  an  aching 
in  it?" 

"  I  meant  to  say  that  my  life  will  be  lonely  without  you ;  that 
you  are  my  daily  thought  and  my  nightly  dream.  I  would  go 
anywhere  to  be  with  you.  If  you  were  in  Australia  or  at  the 
north  pole  I  would  fly  to  you.     I — " 

"Fly  !  It  will  be  another  century  before  men  can  fly.  Even 
when  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  successfully  overcome,  there 
will  still  remain,  says  a  late  .scientific  authority,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  balance — " 

"Well,  at  all  events,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "I've  got  a  pretty 
fair  balance  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife. 
There!" 

"Well,  James,  since  you  put  it  in  that  light,  I — " 

Let  the  curtain  fall. —  Boston  Courier. 


Every  ambitious  boy  and  girl  in  a  North  Carolina  school 
should  become  a  member  of  the  "Young;  Folks'  Reading  Club." 
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THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

ELIZABETH    INGRAM    HUBBARD,    UNION    CITY. 

Up  the  well-trodden  pathway, 
O'er  steeps  and  valleys  cool, 

All  panting,  laughing,  scrambling, 
We  children  went  to  school. 

On  through  the  plains  of  pleasure, 
And  thorny  hills  of  pain, 

Still  panting,  striving,  hasting, 
We  go  to  school  again. 

Soon  down  the  paths  hard-trodden. 
O'er  failure,  trouble,  rout, 

We  enter  God's  great  school-house, 
And  nevermore  go  out. 


CHILDREN'S  LETTERS. 

We  have  but  one  letter  from  our  little  friends  for  this  month. 
This  is  from  a  little  boy  in  Virginia,  the  son  of  Capt.  W.  B. 
Kendrick  who  is  well  known  to  a  great  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina  teachers : 

GoRDONSViLLE,  Va.,  September  28th,  1888. 
Mr.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  the  letters  of  tlie  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  you,  and  I  asked  mamma  if  she  thought  you  would  like  a  letter  from 
a  Virginia  boy.  I  am  coming  to  Raleigh  this  winter.  T  ratiier  like  the  idea, 
wntil  I  remember  there  will  be  no  skating!  Did  you  ever  skate,  Mr.  Harrell? 
It  is  fine  fun,  and  all  the  boys  like  it.  Hugh  and  I  recite  our  lessons  to 
mamma.  We  hav^e  never  been  to  a  school.  We  are  nine  and  eight  years  old. 
We  get  The  Teacher  every  month. 

I  am  yours  truly,  Gerald  Kendrick. 

We  will  gladly  welcome  Gerald  to  a  home  in  our  beautiful 
city  of  Raleigh,  and  hope  he  may  come  very  soon. 
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NORTH  CMOLINS  YOUNG  FOLKS'  RESDING  CLUB, 

The  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  wants  to 
assist  the  teachers  of  our  State  in  encouraging  the  boys  and  girls 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  literary  works  of  authors 
who  have  a  world-wide  reputation  and  popularity.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  has  devised  the  "  North  Carolina  Young  Folks' 
Reading  Club"  and  the  plan  of  work,  which  is  herein  sub- 
mitted. 

A  course  of  systematic  reading  will  create  a  taste  for  the  best 
class  of  literature,  which  will  not  only  entertain  but  at  the  same 
time  furnish  most  desirable  instruction  to  our  young  people. 

Members  of  the  Reading  Club  will  prepare  occasional  essays 
upon  the  subjects  read,  and  these  essays  will  be  published  in  The 
Teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  written  reviews  of  the  course 
may  be  submitted  to  the  editor,  and  they  will  be  carefully  exam- 
ined by  a  thoroughly  competent  committee,  and  to  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  or  review  on  any  of  the  books  of  the  course  will 
be  presented,  by  the  publishers  of  The  Teacher,  a  very  hand- 
some set  of  Dickens'  or  Scott's  Complete  Works,  bound  in  half- 
calf  or  morocco,  price  $45. 

Any  boy  or  girl  iu  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  six- 
teen years,  who  w^ill  agree  to  read  the  selected  course  within 
the  prescribed  time,  may,  upon  application  to  the  editor  of  The 
Teacher,  become  a  member  of  the  Reading  Club,  and  a  neat 
certificate  of  membership  will  be  forwarded.  There  are  no  fees 
or  any  expense  whatever  for  membership. 

The  course  of  reading  for  the  current  school  year  is  as  follows  : 

Rasselas,  by  Dr.  Johnson  (Oct.  to  Nov.  30),     .         .  .  Price,  10  cents. 

Sesame  and  Lilies,  by  Rnskin  (Dec.  1  to  Jan.  30),  .  Price,  10  cents. 

Twice  Tot.d  Tales,  by  Hawthorne  (Feb.  1  to  March  31),  Price,  20  cents. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Walter  Scott  (April  1  to  June  1),  Price,  20  cents. 

The  books  may  be  ordered  of  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Ral- 
eigh, or  of  any  other  booksellers  in  the  State. 
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This  course,  even  though  very  brief,  will  introduce  the  young 
folks  to  the  styles  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
John  Ruskin  and  iSir  Walter  Scott,  four  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful perusal  of  the  books  selected  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the 
mind  a  most  delightful  and  lasting  impression. 

The  Reading  Club  will  be  fully  officered  by  the  young  people, 
and  the  names  will  be  announced  in  next  number  of  The 
Teacher.  In  the  meantime  we  hope  every  teacher  will  send 
to  the  editor  a  list  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  or  her  school  who 
desire  to  become  members,  and  the  certificates  will  be  forwarded 
at  once. 


POINTS  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS. 

(,)  This  is  a  Comma;  here  I  stay 

While  counting  one  upon  my  way. 

(;)  The  Semicolon  now  I  view; 

Here  I  must  stop  and  count  one,  two. 

(:)  The  Colon  next  I  here  now  see. 

Where  I  must  pause  while  counting  three. 

(.)  At  a  full  stop  I  wait  still  more, 

While  I  can  count  one,  two,  three,  four. 

(!)  This  note  of  Exclamation  view — 
Surprise  or  grief  it  shows  to  you. 

(?)  Notes  of  Interrogation  show^ 

Questions,  as  this:  What  do  you  know? 


Editor  of  The  Teacher: — Please  ask  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers to  answer  the  following  question:  Since  fire  is  spelled 
f-i-r-e,  why  is  fiery  spelled  f-i-e-r-yf 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 


OFFICERS    1888-'89. 
GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary,  Raleigh  N.  C. 
DAVID  L.  ELLIS,  Treasurer,  Dunn,  N.  C. 


FIFTH  SNNUflL  SESSION. 

NOTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

sixth  day. 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  N.  C, 

Tuesday,  June  19th,  1888. 

The  attendance  was  largely  increased  last  night  by  a  crowd  of 
some  two  hundred  teachers  and  friends  who  arrived  on  the  train. 
This  makes  the  number  present  now  about  seven  hundred,  and 
in  the  immense  hotel  there  is  yet  rooiu  for  more.  Not  a  single 
di,ssatisfied  word  has  yet  been  heard  from  any  guest  of  Messrs. 
Beermann  &  Cooke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  person  is  becom- 
ing even  more  pleased  with  the  very  kind  attentions  and  the 
many  courtesies  shown  them. 

Among  the  many  prominent  visitors  now  present  at  the  As- 
sembly are  Hon.  VV.  N.  H.  Smith,  Chief  Justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Hon.  D.  G.  Fowle,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  presence  of  these  eminent  men  is  prized  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  Assembly  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  o'clock,  and  the 
religious  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  of  Liles- 
ville,  N.  C. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  folhnving  special  commit- 
tees: 

Constitution.. — C.  D.  Mclver,  W.  A.  Blair  and  E.  G.  Harrell. 

Auditing  Committee. — P.  P.  Claxton,  John  Duckett,  C.  B. 
Denson.  4 
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The  President  then  in  eloquent  terms  introduced  to  the  As- 
sembly Hon.  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  to  whom  a  great  party  had 
intrusted  the  leadership  of  the  State,  "and  of  course  he  is  a 
warm  friend  of  every  educational  interest  in  our  State." 

Judge  Fowle,  being  received  with  great  applause,  returned  his 
thanks  f  )r  such  a  kind  reception  and  then  expressed  the  very 
highest  admiration  of  the^  teacher  and  his  noble  calling.  He 
feels  that  the  name  teacher  is  the  very  proudest  that  he  can  give 
to  any  man  or  w^oman. 

The  subject  for  the  morning  being  then  announced  as  "Higher 
Education  of  Women,"  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  D.  D.,  took 
the  rostrum  to  begin  the  discussion. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Hume  were  not  surprised  at  the  schol- 
arly address  delivered  before  the  Assembly  this  morning.  It  is 
a  habit  of  the  Doctor's  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  He  spoke  for 
over  an  hour,  presenting  the  subject  in  almost  every  light,  bring- 
ing out  these  strong,  logical  arguments: 

1.  The  more  liberal  education  of  our  women. 

2.  Women  are  our  natural  and  best  teachers  of  the  young. 

3.  The  proper  education  of  the  feminine  mind  and  heart,  with 
a  contrasted  illustration,  showing  the  improper  methods  often 
followed. 

4.  Woman  the  cultivator  of  the  imagination  and  the  emotive 
faculties,  which  are  so  desirable  in  child-life,  mentally  considered. 

5.  Culture  in  language — the  kind  of  teachers  necessary  to 
wield  a  true,  a  lasting  educational  influence. 

6.  The  intrinsic  value  of  our  best  public  school  training  for 
girls. 

7.  The  need  of  higher  educational  institutions  for  the  exclu- 
sive training  of  women.  Universities  and  "Annexes"  con- 
sidered. 

8.  The  quality  of  woman  with  man,  and  her  right  to  equal 
remuneration  for  her  services. 

9.  Long  training  necessary  to  perfect  the  female  mind  to  dis- 
charge the  great  responsibilities  of  teacher  and  matron  combined. 
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Dr.  Hume  spoke  most  earnestly  of  the  crowuing  virtues  of 
woman  and  j)ai(l  a  just  tril)ute  to  her  worth  and  merit  as  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  concluded  his  remarks  in  a  most  happy 
manner. 

His  discourse,  he  said,  was  intended  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  provoke  criticism,  thus  gaining  his  point — obtaining  the 
views  of  the  assembled  teachers  upon  a  most  momentous  ques- 
tion— "  How  to  Educate  the  Future  Woman  of  North  Carolina." 
\The  subject  was  continued  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston, 
who  said  that  it  was  evident  that  the  largest  part  of  teaching  the 
children  of  the  South  was  to  be  done  by  young  women  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  to-day  is  there 
such  a  large  body  of  young  women  who  stand  at  the  very  top 
of  social  influence  entering  the  profession  of  teaching  as  now  iu 
this  Southern  country.  It  is  to  be  said  with  the  greatest  credit 
to  them.  How  to  train  these  women  for  the  best  class  of  work 
is  the  great  problem.  There  shoidd  be  a  thorough  female  expert 
teacher  of  pedagogy  in  every  female  college  or  seminary  for 
training  these  young  women  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 
Such  an  innovation  will  pay  handsomely  any  college  that  will 
undertake  it.  There  should  be  only  one  Normal  institution  in 
North  Carolina  and  that  should  be  a  permanent  Normal  College 
for  men  and  women  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  such  a  col- 
lege, if  thoroughly  equipped,  would  do  much  greater  and  better 
work  thau  can  be  done  by  half  a  dozen  short  and  poorly  fur- 
nished Normal  Schools. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Mclver,  of  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  said  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  establish  a  Normal  department  at  present  in 
our  Southern  female  colleges  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  endowments.  However,  Peace  Institute  was  now  trying  the 
experiment  in  a  small  way  and  it  was  moderately  successful. 
Girls  will  not  average  over  two  years  at  a  college,  and  therefore 
it  was  difficult  to  give  her  the  desired  higher  training  because 
she  prefers  to  devote  the  time  mainly  to  the  study  of  art,  music 
and  such  kindred  subjects  which  are  not  of  much  practical  use 
to  them.      An  educated  woman  is  always  a  good  teacher,  and 
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North  Carolina  ought  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  higher 
education  of  her  women.  He  offered  some  very  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  teaching  literature  to  both  boys  and  girls.  "Give 
them  a  good  book  to  read  and  have  them  write  a  review  of  it 
and  they  will  learn  far  more  of  this  class  of  instruction  than  by 
simple  composition  work." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, said  that  everybody  is  fully  aware  that  North  Carolina 
has  been  derelict  in  her  duty/Uo  her  daughters,  but  the  cause  has 
been  a  want  of  money  for  the  purpose.  Every  teacher  and 
friend  of  education  should  be  an  educational  missionary  as  he 
goes  over  the  State  to  create  a  stronger  sentiment  in  favor  of 
higher  training  of  women,  because  many  people  think  that 
women  do  not  need  it.  All  the  schools  and  colleges  should  raise 
their  course  of  study  and  the  public  school  ought  to  start  the 
movement.  We  should  have  a  Normal  College  for  women,  but 
the  best  method  of  starting  such  an  institution  is  not  yet  settled. 
Examinations  of  teachers  should  be  uniform  and  better,  and  that 
we  hope  to  provide  by  the  Normal  College. 

Prof.  G.  T.  Winston  of  the  University  thought  that  it  was 
agreed  by  everybody  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  there  was  the  corapletest  facility  for  the 
education  of  women.  Continuing  this  thought,  he  gave  a  very 
humorous  argument  that  the  women  were  better  educated  than 
the  men.  He  heartily  endorsed  the  Normal  College  movement, 
and  believed  that  it  should  be  pushed  forward  to  the  full  reali- 
zation of  such  a  college  for  this  State. 

Dr.  Hume  was  glad  that  such  an  interesting  and  profitable 
discussion  had  been  provoked  by  his  address,  and  if  it  would 
bring  forth  very  good  results  he  was  glad  that  he  had  been  able 
to  say  anything  to  produce  such  a  discussion. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Again  the  hall  was  packed  with  people  to  enjoy  the  great  and 
only  Frank  Beard  in  his  artistic  diversions.  His  "talk"  to- 
night was  somewhat  different  from  the  one  last  evening,  being 
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specially  illustrative  of  the  art  of  telling  a  story  solely  by  pict- 
ures. P^very  variety  of  subject  was  handled  by  the  artist,  and 
the  closest  attention  of  the  audience  was  constantly  held,  and 
sometimes  they  almost  breathlessly  followed  the  rapidly-moving 
chalk,  every  stroke  of  which  gave  a  new  expression  to  the  pict- 
ure and  told  a  new  story. 

As  a  concluding  piece  the  artist  invited  Prof.  Winston  on  the 
platform,  and  even  while  the  Professor  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  novelty  of  the  situation  the  skillful  artist  put  his 
portrait  on  the  board  with  the  "big  laugh"  over  his  face.  The 
entire  entertainment  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  every  specta- 
tor, and  Mr.  Beard  has  left  a  delightful  impression  with  the 
Assembly  which  will  long  be  remembered  with  an  intense  desire 
to  have  him  come  again. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30  A.  m. 

SEVENTH    DAY. 

June  20th,  1888. 

Every  train  is  bringing  large  accessions  to  the  attendance  and 
there  are  now  some  eight  hundred  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation enjoying  this  most  delightful  gathering. 

The  exercises  were  opened  this  morning  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Skin- 
ner by  reading  the  46th  Psalm  and  making  a  short  and  appro- 
priate prayer. 

The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Jones,  of 
Tarboro,  was  then  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  Prof.  Alder- 
man, as  special  messenger  (in  connection  with  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis) 
of  the  State  Medical  Association.  He  said  that  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  was  anxious  to  have  the  Teachers'  Assembly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  preventing 
sickness  in  schools  and  families,  because  through  these  teachers 
it  is  hoped  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  children  and  parents.  He 
desired  the  co-operation  of  the  educators  of  the  State  in  extend- 
ing tlu;  valuable  work  of  this  Board.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks  he  distributed  a  large  number  of  valuable  ]Hiblications 
of  the  Board  of  Health  which  have  special  bearing  upon  the 
comforts  and  health  of  the  faaiily. 
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Dr,  Richard  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  was  then  introduced  to 
the  audience,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  his  hearers  a  comprehen- 
sive off-hand  treatise  upon  the  "Heating,  lighting  and  ventilat- 
ing of  the  school  and  home,"  including  much  important  informa- 
tion as  to  the  preservation  of  children's  eyes.  His  minute  de- 
scription of  the  human  eye  and  its  method  of  receiving  impres- 
sions of  objects  was  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  to  those 
who  are  teaching  the  new  State  subject  in  the  public  schools, 
'^  Physiology  and  Hygiene." 

Dr.  Lewis  spoke  in  a  preliminary  way  of  the  success  of  our 
Assembly,  and  congratulated  the  teachers  upon  their  favorable 
condition  in  our  ''New  Home  by  the  Sea."  The  speaker  treated 
in  an  able,  concise  and  scientific  discourse  the  structure  of  the 
eye,  the  manner  of  using  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  to  the  best  advantage.  He  spoke  of  the  cause  of  the 
prevalent  diseased  conditions  ("near  and  far  sight")  of  the  eye, 
and  made  plain  what  hygienic  conditions  would  obviate  these 
troubles.  "How  to  Build  a  School-house  Properly"  was  an 
admirable  scientific  discussion.  The  care  of  the  eyes  in  study- 
ing was  clearly  presented,  and  our  teachers  need  not  err  longer 
in  advising  pupils  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  doctor  urged  the  importance  of  attention  to  ventilation. 
He  used  some  startling  statistics  to  prove  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  proper  ventilation.  The  nature  of  the  circulatory 
system  was  explained,  and  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  to  prevent 
disease,  notably,  consumption. 

The  best  method  of  ventilating  a  school-room,  the  Doctor 
said,  was  to  use  the  upper  and  the  lower  opening  processes  by 
lowering  transoms  and  hoisting  lower  sash  of  windows,  being 
careful  to  avoid  currents  of  air  in  the  room. 

Under  Hygiene,  he  said,  all  the  science  rests  on  two  princi- 
ples— "  Temperance  and  Cleanliness."  He  spoke  earnestly  upon 
the  error  of  intemperance  in  study,  especially  deprecating  the 
use  of  prizes  as  incentives  to  study.  He  said  that  nearly  all  of 
our  schools  crowd  too  much  study  into  their  courses,  and  often 
pupils  are  hopelessly  ruined  physically  before  they  have  com- 
pleted their  studies. 
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Throughout  the  address  the  Doctor  was  eiuiuently  jsractical 
aud  clear  in  his  remarks,  and  we  are  sure  that  good  will  result 
from  the  presentation  of  these  vital  principles. 

Several  practical  questions  were  propounded  to  Dr.  Lewis  in 
connection  with  (his  subject,  to  which  he  kindly  gave  most  valu- 
able and  suggestive  answers,  and  it  may  be  safely  and  truly 
asserted  that  no  more  important  and  highly  interesting  address 
has  ever  before  been  delivered  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  heartily  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  weJcorue  with  pleasure  the  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  Drs.  Jones  and  Lewis,  and  offer  their  grateful  apprecia- 
tfon  of  their  words  of  wisdom,  especially  of  the  admirable  practical  address 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  so  full  of  needed  counsel  and  warning  to  teachers. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  telegram  : 

Sweet  Springs  Hotel,  Mo.,  June  20,  1888. 
E.  A.  Alderman  : 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Assembly  sends  greetings  from  her  fifteen 
thousand  teachers,  and  wishes  you  a  prosperous  session. 

W.  F.  Carrington,  President. 

On  motion  of  Prof  D.  L.  Ellis,  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  instructed  to  return  thanks  to  the  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Prof.  Eugene  Branson,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ath- 
ens, Ga.,  was  then  presented  to  the  Assembly  as  the  leading 
speaker  upon  the  subject  of  "Number  Work  in  Primary 
Schools." 

Prof.  Branson  said  he  did  not  purpose  to  attack  any  method 
as  now  used,  but  would  try  to  give  his  methods,  which  he  hoped 
would  prove  beneficial  to  our  teachers.  "  We  must  do  a  better 
thing  than  teach  tables  of  numbers."  The  mechanics  of  num- 
bers is  not  all  that  is  necessary  in  figure  processes.  "A  fact  in 
experience  explains  its  symbol"  is  a  basic  principle.  "Numbers 
are  not  concrete  things."  All  number  work  must  be  begun  with 
concrete  illustrations  of  quantity.  Concrete  work  must  continue 
until  the  child  can  a.ssociate  number  with  figure  symbols. 
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The  utility  of  story-tellino;  to  fix  number  processes,  or  num- 
ber contents.  The  use  of  equations  to  illustrate  the  relations  of 
number.  No  book  needed  for  two  or  three  years,  the  surplus  of 
time  being  employed  for  drill  in  language.  All  \vork  must  be 
exhaustive  with  all  number  of  figure  combinations. 

Prof.  Branson  said  he  was  open  to  conviction  and  hoped  that 
all  would  feel  free  to  agree  or  disagree  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  primary  number  work.  Altogether,  the  speaker  made  a  log- 
ical and  powerful  argument  for  the  only  natural  method  of  teach- 
ing primary  numbers. 

Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis  held  that  after  children  are  led  to  think  in 
concrete  terms  those  terms  should  then  be  left  off.  Do  not 
dwell  too  long  on  this  grouping  of  objects  and  you  will  make 
better  headway. 

Dr.  Mayo  asked  what  should  a  five-year-old  child  know  about 
arithmetic  if  well  taught. 

[It  is  a  great  mistake  to  send  a  child  to  school  at  five  years  of 
age,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  child  to 
know  nothing  of  books  until  it  goes  to  school  at  six  years  of 
age. — Editor.] 

Prof.  Branson  replied  that  a  five-year-old  child  should  be  Well 
acquainted  with  the  combinations  of  the  numbers  up  to  four. 

Mr.  Josephus  Latham,  County  Superintendent  of  Pitt  county, 
asked  how  far  a  child  should  be  required  to  follow  the  exact 
wording  and  plan  of  the  text-book. 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Superintendent  of  Asheville  Public 
Schools,  answered  that  you  wanted  to  arrive  at  an  abstract  idea 
in  the  powers  of  the  child's  reasoning.  Teach  the  numbers  and 
their  operations.  Divide  up  a  number  into  all  its  parts  and 
then  it  becomes  an  action  of  the  mind  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Woody,  of  New  Garden,  said  oral  teaching  was 
fhe  teaching  for  a  child.  The  child  does  not  need  to  have  the 
book  alone,  but  the  oral  work  must  be  combined  with  the  book. 

Prof.  Alderman  thought  that  the  greatest  benefit  our  Lea'isla- 
ture  could  render  to  the  State  would  be  to  strike  out  by  law  at 
least  nine  subjects  from  the  average  text-book  on  arithmetic  to 
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l)(;  ii.sed  in  the  public;  schools,  as  Allegation  Alternate,  Partner- 
ship, Cube  Root,  and  other  subjects  of  this  kind. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  said  that  all  the 
methods  as  given  must  be  modified  to  the  conditions  of  each 
individual  school,  and  any  teacher  who  attempted  to  apply  these 
methods  as  given  this  morning  will  be  hastening  his  educational 
funeral. 

Mr.  A.  C.  \yeatherly  held  that  we  must  use  familiar  calcula- 
tions. The  methods  may  be  right,  but  we  do  not  need  so  many 
of  them,  as  they  conflict  with  the  natural  progress  of  the  pupil. 

Prof.  George  R.  McNeill  said  that  in  deciding  as  to  the  merits 
of  any  method  it  must  be  referred  to  the  principles  of  mind- 
growth. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Holt  said  that  a  great  trouble  in  using  any 
method  thoroughly  was  that  our  public  school  terms  were  not 
long  enough,  and  this  great  Assembly,  as  the  representative  of 
five  thousand  teachers,  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  next  Legisla- 
ture in  some  way  provided  for  a  term  of  at  least  six  months. 

Prof.  Branson  was  requested  by  the  teachers  to  give  a  full 
l>lackboard  illustration  of  his  methods  at  an  early  day  during 
the  session. 

The  general  effect  of  this  discussion  on  methods  of  teaching 
primary  arithmetic  was  to  convince  the  teachers  that  there  is 
almost  too  much  mechanical  work  in  some  schools.  The  chil- 
dren are  arranged  in  rows  and  fed  from  a  spoon  like  parrots,  and 
they  are  left  with  nothing  to  exercise  their  minds,  though  with 
their  educational  stomachs  overcrowded  with  arithmetical  pabu- 
lum. 

After  the  usual  announcements  the  session  then  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 


Teachers  should  be  judged  not  by  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  they  seemingly  impart,  but  by  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  child  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself. 
5 
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THE  NORTH  CIROLINS  TESCHERS^  RESDING  CIRCLE. 

The  Ct)mmittee  on  Reading  Circle  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
submitted  a  full  and  most  admirable  report  at  the  session  in  June 
at  Morehead  City,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly.  The  advantages  of  a  systematic  course  of  reading 
are  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  teachers  who  are 
members  of  the  Circle,  and  the  committee  has  recommended  a 
very  short  and  inexpensive  course  for  the  current  year  in  order 
to  induce  every  ambitious  teacher  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Circle. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reading  Circle  is  Rev. 
Thos.  Hume,  D.  D.,  of  the  University,  and  he  is  known  to  be  a 
scholar  of  the  very  highest  literary  attainments.  The  course  of 
reading  which  the  committee  recommends  comprises  the  follow- 
ing books,  and  they  can  be  ordered  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams 
&  Co.,  Raleigh,  or  of  any  other  booksellers,  at  the  prices  men- 
tioned : 

Green's  Making  of  England,  .......         20  cents. 

Bulwer's  Harold,  .........         30  cents. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,      ..........         30  cents. 

The  books  are  in  cheap  form,  and  the  whole  year's  course  costs 
but  eighty  cents.  Surely  all  of  our  teachers  can  afford  to  become 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle. 

There  will  be,  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  published 
in  The  Teacher  notes  and  suggestions  upon  portions  of  the 
subjects  read,  prepared  by  members  of  the  committee  for  the  aid 
and  information  of  members  of  the  Circle  in  deriving  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  the  course.  A  special  day  at  the  Assembly 
will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  reading,  and, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  interesting  examinations  which  will  add 
to  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  Reading  Circle. 


A  teacher  should  never  assign  a  reading  lesson  to  his  pupils 
that  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. — Anon. 
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THE  "DIME  HELPERS." 

The  little  folks  attending  the  sehools  of  North  Carolina  are 
considerably  interested  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  the  teach- 
ers' building  at  Morehead  City.  The  Secretary  sent  a  few  of 
the  "Helpers"  to  teachers  throughout  the  State  with  a  request 
that  they  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  secure  a  name  in  each 
of  the  blanks  on  the  envelopes. 

The  result  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  a  good  number  of 
the  Helpers  iiave  already  been  returned  with  most  of  the  blanks 
filled,  some  with  every  one  filled,  and  each  name  represented 
ten  cents  toward  the  completing  and  furnishing  of  our  Assembly 
Building.  In  the  "History  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,"  now  being  prepared,  the  names  of  every  one  of 
these  girls  and  boys  and  the  contributors  will  appear  among  the 
long  and  honored  list  of  "friends  who  have  aided  the  teachers 
in  their  Assembly  work." 

We  would  like  for  every  teacher  to  have  at  least  five  of  the 
Dime  Helpers  filled  by  boys  and  girls  from  his  or  her  school. 
The  little  people  enjoy  the  work  very  much,  and  they  find  most 
willing  friends  to  fill  the  blanks.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Assembly  fi)r  as  many  of  the  Helpers  as  you  can  use  and  they 
will  be  forwarded  at  once  without  charge. 

It  is  intended  that  the  elegant  building  which  our  teachers  are 
preparing  for  their  summer  home  of  instruction  and  pleasure 
shall  be  in  every  way  as  complete  and  as  thoroughly  equipped 
as  any  other  house  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
over  three  tiiousand  warm  friends  of  the  Assembly  who  are  like- 
wise interested  in  accomplishing  these  results. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  collectors  and  contributors  who 
have  just  returned  the  "Helpers": 

REV.  F.  S.  STARRETT'S  SCHOOL,  Bilesville,  N.  C. 
W.  F.  Ross,   Collector. 


G.  A.  Peeler,     . 

10  cts. 

E.  C.  Hagler,    . 

10  cts, 

H.  A.  Jiidd  (London,  Eng.), 

10  cts. 

T.  A.  Ritchie,  . 

10  cts, 
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Willie  E.  Parker,  Collector. 

E.  M.  Andrews,         .         .         10  cts.         Mrs.  E.  M.  Andrews, 
Gracie  Andrews,        .         .         10  cts.         M.  S.  Parker,    . 

Z.  V.  PEED'S  SCHOOL,  Beck,  N.  C. 
LuLA  M.  Jones,   Collector. 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 


Claudia  Manguin, 

10  cts. 

R.  P.  Jones,      . 

10  cts. 

W.  H.  Whitaker, 

10  cts. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Mangum 

10  cts 

J.  Y.  Mangum, 

10  cts. 

C.  Y.  Mangum. 

10  cts 

C.  H.  Beck, 

10  cts. 

S.  T.  Parrott,    . 

10  cts 

Z. 

A.  Jackson,  Collector. 

W.  L.  Jackson, 

10  cts. 

C.  A.  Bailey, 

10  cts. 

E.  H.  Jackson, 

10  cts. 

W.  H.  O.  Braint, 

10  cts. 

Cora  A.  Braint, 

10  cts. 

D.  R.  Byrum,  . 

10  cts. 

W.  H.  Hobgood, 

10  cts. 

J.  A.  Bailey,     . 

10  cts. 

G.  D.  Bailey,    . 

10  cts. 

W.  A.  Smith,    . 

10  cts. 

H. 

G.  Sandling,   Collector. 

W.  D.  Ray,  Jr., 

10  cts. 

A.  B.  Lassiter, 

10  cts. 

C.  C.  Keith,  Jr., 

10  cts. 

R.  T.  Keith,      . 

10  cts. 

J.  G.  Turner,    . 

10  cts. 

0.  A.  Mangum, 

10  cts. 

W.  D.  Peed,      . 

10  cts. 

D.  G.  Mangum, 

10  cts. 

L.  Wood  lief,     . 

10  cts. 

C.  F.  Beck, 

10  cts. 

Claudia  Mangum,  Collector. 

Lizzie  Robertson, 

10  cts. 

C.  Y.  Mangum, 

10  cts. 

J.  D.  Sand  ling. 

10  cts. 

Robert  Norwood, 

10  cts. 

R.  E. 

Yergan, 

Collector. 

Z.  V.  Peed, 

10  cts. 

B.  Jeffers, 

10  cts. 

R.  E.  Yergan, 

10  cts. 

J.  H.  Glenn,     . 

10  cts. 

G.  S.  Thompson, 
Emma  Albright, 
P.  K.  Foust,  . 
J.  J.  Thompson, 


G.  S.  Thompson, 
W.  H.  Bason, 
J.  C.  Foust, 


J.  L  WHITE'S  SCHOOL,  Mebane,  N.  C. 
Bertie  Albright,  Collector. 

10  cts.         Sallie  Albright, 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 


A.  G.  Albright, 
W.  J.  Gibson, 
A.  V.  Craig, 


Nannie  Foust,  Collector. 
10  cts.         C.  J.  Kerr, 
10  cts.         John  Thompson, 
10  cts.         J.  R.  White,      . 


10  cts 

10  cts 

10  cts 

10  cts 

10  cts. 

10  cts. 

10  cts. 
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J.  S.  Albiiffht, 
M.  E.  Albright, 
J.  T.  Albright, 


J.  S.  Albright,  Collector. 
10  cts.         S.  W.  Patton, 
10  cts.         C.  A.  Albright, 
10  cts.         D.  H.  White, 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 


PROFS.  J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT'S  SCHOOL,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
J.  N.  Mabley,  Collector. 


J.  N.  Aldri.lge, 

10  cts. 

Joseph  Hammond,    . 

10  cts 

J.  0.  Kearnes, 

10  cts. 

J.  T.  Baker,      . 

10  cts 

W.  E.  Nissen, 

10  cts. 

C.  W.  Ellis,       . 

10  cts 

J.  B.  Joyner, 

10  cts. 

VV.  P.  Whitaker,  Collector. 

H.  (".  Jones, 

10  cts. 

M.  W.  Parrish, 

IC  cts 

M.  L.  Chandler, 

10  cts. 

J.  H.  Wilkins, 

10  cts. 

P.  L.  Chatelain, 

10  cts. 

J.  A.  Holt, 

10  cts 

J.  B.  Tatuiii,      . 

10  cts. 

R.  T.  Wyche,    . 

10  cts 

W.  P.  Whitaker, 

10  cts. 

H.  A.  Partee,  Collector. 

W.  L.  Tatuin,    . 

10  cts. 

P.  C.  Richmond, 

10  cts 

L.  G.  Frazier,    . 

10  cts. 

H.  A.  Partee,    . 

10  cts 

T.   D.  Kallam,   Collector. 

George  Elntwistle,      . 

10  cts. 

T.  A.  Walker, 

10  cts 

T.  L.  Covington, 

10  cts. 

A.  W.  Roycroft, 

10  cts 

D.  E.  McNair, 

10  cts. 

Willie  Payne, 

10  cts 

T.  E.  Floyd, 

10  cts. 

J.  B.  Sparger, 

10  cts. 

H.  T.  Barket,    . 

10  cts. 

C.  P.  Cox, 

Collector. 

•J.  L.  Jones, 

10  cts. 

G.  T.  Murdock, 

10  cts. 

J.  H.  Davis, 

10  cts. 

Charles  L.  Booth, 

10  cts 

R.  A.  Hooper,  Collector. 

B.  Laeper, 

10  cts. 

T.  D.  Long,       . 

10  cts 

J.  E.  McRary, 

10  cts. 

C.  C.  Thornton, 

10  cts 

C.  B.  White,      . 

10  cts. 

1 

10  cts 

J.  Benbow, 

10  cts. 

J.  0.  Cook, 

10  cts 

J.  0.  Price, 

10  cts. 

S.  L.  Mackie,    . 

10  cts 

JosiE  Case 

Collector. 

,   . 

10  cts. 

T.  Price, 

10  cts 

Minnie  Dix, 

10  cts. 

Claud  Dicks,     . 

10  cts 

M.  W.  Parrish, 

10  cts. 

George  A.  Barnes,    . 

10  cts 

Nettie  A.  Farnsworth, 

10  cts. 

J.  T.  Baker,      . 

10  cts 

A.  V.  Bobbitt, 

10  cts. 

Lula  Wilson, 

10  cts. 
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Ned  Parker, 

C.  E.  Henderson, 
G.  R.  Berry,      . 

D.  J.  Baker,      . 


E.  Tillery, 
Cecil  Yates, 
J.  Northrnp, 
J.  J.  Street, 
R.  J.  Corbett, 


T.  M.  Johnson, 
Pauline  Trulnck, 
Mary  Sartin,     . 
George  Stephens, 
Rosa  Ellis, 


John  S.  Allen,  Collector. 

10  cts.  W.  H.  Holt,  . 
10  cts.  J.  H.  Kearnes, 
10  cts.  W.  B.  Berry, 

10  cts. 

W.  K.  Yates,  Collector. 


10  cts. 

W.  Cu minings, 

10  cts. 

Robert  ,\Janney, 

10  cts. 

G.  E.  Cheatham 

10  cts. 

W.  K.  Yates, 

10  cts. 

Myrtle  May  Holt,  Collector. 
10  cts.         Josie  Brown, 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Holt, 
M.  H.  Holt,       . 
Sue  Johnson,     . 
Ida  Ogburn, 


R.  P.  STUART'S  SCHOOL,  Winslow,  N.  C. 
Alice  Matthews,  Col,  10  cts.        A.  L.  Partin,    . 

C.  S.  Adams,  Co/.,     .        .         10  cts.        Sudie  Stephenson,  Co/.. 
J.  A.  Adams,    ...         10  cts.         Cash,  .         .         .         . 

W.  R.  Partin,  Col,         .        10  cts.         Ridley  A.  Griffin,  Col. 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 


10 

cts 

10 

cts 

10 

cts. 

10  cts 

10 

cts 

10 

cts 

10 

cts 

30 

cts 

10 

cts 

I  TEACH  my  pupils  that  as  in  adding  and  subtracting  in 
arithmetic  we  take  one  figure  at  a  time,  so  in  reading  we  take 
but  one  syllable  at  a  time;  and  that  to  read  well  consists  only 
in  pronouncing  each  syllable  clearly  and  with  good  inflection. 
Long  words  should  be  no  bugbear  to  them.  I  frequently  take 
time  to  write  out  such  upon  the  blackboard,  carefully  marking 
the  accented  syllables,  and  have  pupils  individually  and  the  class 
collectively  pronounce  them;  especially  such  words  as  nee'  es 
sa'  ry  and  in'  flu  en'  tial  and  others  that  are  of  frequent  use. — 
Anonymous. 


EDITORIAL. 


WHAT  SHILL  BE  DONE  SBOUT  IT? 

There  are  fewer  persons  engaged  in  teaching  who  can  write  a 
readable  article  for  the  press  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
profession.  Why  is  this?  Is  the  reason  because  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  are  actually  unable  to  express  themselves 
creditably  in  writing  or  is  it  because  they  fear  the  criticism 
of  other  teachers?  If  for  the  former  cause  then  the  fault  is  in 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  taught,  and  those  who  are  now 
at  work  in  the  school-room  should  devote  more  tiaie  to  instruct- 
ing their  pupils  in  composition  and  letter-writing;  if  for  the 
latter  reason  then  we  fear  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  defect  in 
this  generation;  at  least  not  until  some  of  the  "educational 
demagogues"  are  converted  to  the  faith  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
country  teacher  to  be  as  good  a  teacher  and  in  every  way  as 
intelligent  as  some  of  the  brotherhood  who  may  be  located 
in  an  academy  or  public  graded  school  in  a  town  or  city.  In 
examining  the  list  of  books  used  in  some  of  our  largest  pub- 
lic schools  we  have  become  convinced,  so  far  as  our  judgment 
goes,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  given  to  the  thorough 
training  of  children  in  the  principles  of  grammar,  reading,  spell- 
ing and  writing,  with  the  other  absolutely  necessary  branches, 
geography,  arithmetic  and  history.  It  is  possible  to  give  time 
to  general  subjects  to  the  very  serious  neglect  of  grammar,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic  and  writing.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  are  taught  in  a  public  school 
are  to  make  a  living  in  ways  which  require  only  the  "three  R's" 
of  education.  A  boy  who  can  read  well,  write  a  good  business 
hand,  spell  accurately  and  can  express  himself  easily  and  intel- 
ligently in  a  letter  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  success  in  life. 
He  can  always  obtain  a  good  paying  situation,  even  though  he 
may  never  have  heard  a  Latin  word,  seen  a  problem  in  geome- 
try or  solved  an  equation  in  algebra. 
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The  North  Carolina  Teacher  is  now  the  only  journal 
of  education  edited  by  a  North  Carolinian  and  published  in  this 
State  specially  for  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina. 

The  "North  Carolina  Copy  Books"  are  more  largely  used  in 
the  schools  of  this  State  than  every  other  series  combined.  Nearly 
five  thousand  dozen  have  been  sold  during  the  past  two  years  and 
the  sales  are  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  as  good  as  any  other 
writing-book  on  the  market,  is  carefully  graded,  excellent  paper 
and  beautifully  printed,  and  retails  for  ten  cents. 

It  will  be  the  rule  of  The  Teacher  in  the  future  to  use 
the  title  "  Professor"  in  an  educational  sense  with  names  of  men 
only  who  occupy  a  regular  chair  of  instruction  in  the  University 
or  some  other  chartered  college.  We  adopt  this  rule  as  a  matter 
of  compliment  and  justice  to  the  entire  brotherhood  of  teachers 
to  whom  the  title  of  "Professor"  has  been  so  indiscriminately 
applied  that  it  means  nothing,  even  to  those  teachers  who  are 
entitled  to  the  degree. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  traits  to  be  found  in  true  teach- 
ers is  modesty  of  manner,  with  deference  and  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  other  teachers.  When  you  see  a  teacher  act,  in  the 
presence  of  other  teachers,  as  if  he  alone  is  right  while  all  others 
are  wrong,  and  give  his  views  with  a  patronizing  air  of  great 
superiority,  intimating  that  only  the  system  of  education  which 
he  represents  is  worthy  of  notice,  you  may  properly  class  him 
among  the  educational  humbugs  of  the  age. 

Do  YOU  want  a  set  of  Dickens'  Complete  Works?  If  you  will 
send  to  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  publishers  of  this  journal,  a 
check  or  postal  note  for  $6,  they  will  send  you  The  North 
Carolina  Teacher  for  a  year  and  a  handsome  set  of  Charles 
Dickens'  Complete  Works.  The  set  is  in  six  large  volumes, 
sharp,  clear  type,  good  paper  and  printing,  fully  illustrated,  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  will  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  way.  If  you  live  at  a  railway  station  the  books  will  be 
delivered  to  you,  freight  charges  prepaid. 
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From  every  section  of  our  beloved  North  Carolina  comes 
the  tidings  that  the  schools  are  all  full  of  pnpils,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  two  thousand  more  boys  and  girls 
in  the  schools  of  our  State  this  fall  than  ever  before.  Surely 
North  Carolina  is  proud  of  her  faithful  teachers,  whose  honest, 
patient,  self-sacrificing  work  is  beginning  to  receive  some  portion 
of  the  reward  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  There  are  no  bet- 
ter teachers,  better  schools  or  better  children  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  this  globe  than  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  our  opin- 
ion there  can  be  no  prouder  or  nobler  title  conferred  upon  any 
man  or  woman  than  the  modest  and  significant  letters  "N.  C. 
T." — North  Carolina  Teacher — affixed  to  their  names.  May 
these  letters  always  be  a  symbol  of  faithful  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  progressive  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  thus  be 
an  accepted  title  of  true  nobility  ! 

It  is  NOT  the  fancy  methods  of  teaching  which  you  use  in 
your  school-room,  but  it  is  the  results  of  your  work  which  show 
whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about  teaching.  Your 
method  may  be  as  old  as  Adam  would  now  be  if  he  were  alive, 
but  if  it  enables  a  child  to  acquire  the  instruction  you  are  en- 
deavoring to  impart  it  is  a  good  method.  There  are  some  meth- 
ods of  the  so-called  "new  education"  which  appear  very  suc- 
cessful at  a  glance  in  the  school-room,  but  when  you  take  a  book 
and  examine  a  pupil  on  that  portion  which  he  has  been  over  you 
find  that  he  knows  nothing,  and  then  the  method  may  be  con- 
sidered a  failure.  Some  methods  get  a  child's  mind  into  a  rut, 
and  when  it  is  brought  out  of  that  rut  it  seems  to  be  almost 
idiotic.  Don't  use  any  such  methods,  and  don't  use  any  method 
which  will  not  prepare  a  pupil  to  stand  a  fair  and  thorough 
examination  on  all  subjects  which  he  has  studied. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  now  have  in  press  a  most 
delightful  little  history  of  our  State,  specially  as  supplementary 
reading  for  pupils  who  are  advanced  about  as  far  as  the  Third 
Reader.  The  book  is  entitled  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina 
History,"    and    it    is  written  expressly    for  the  publishers    by 
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Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The 
authoress  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in  America 
and  she  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty  of  North  Carolina 
historical  research,  and  her  well-known  accuracy  and  exceeding 
popularity  will  insure  the  immediate  adoption  of  her  work  into 
every  North  Carolina  school.  This  book  is  prepared  with  a 
view  to  interesting  our  children  in  their  State  even  in  their  earlier 
school  days;  it  is  written  in  a  simple  and  most  entertaining  nar- 
rative style  well  adapted  to  children  of  the  age  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  it  is  to  precede  the  larger  "School  History  of 
North  Carolina"  by  Maj.  Moore.  We  cannot  begin  too  early 
to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  about  their  State,  nor  can  we  ever 
instill  into  their  hearts  too  strong  a  sentiment  of  State  pride. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
a  native  State  with  a  record  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud, 
and  it  is  our  desire  to  train  our  children  to  honor,  love  and 
defend  our  beloved  Old  North  State  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  thus  they  become  true  citizens  of  North 
Carolina. 


SBOUT  OUR  TESCHERS  SND  SCHOOLS. 

Mb.  Mallett  is  teaching  at  Morehead  City. 

Mr.  John  Hardison  has  a  good  school  at  Morehead  City. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Query  has  a  fine  school  at  Rutherfordton. 

Miss  M.  A.  Webb  is  teaching  at  Rozier,  in  Robeson  county. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Grady  is  teaching  at  Swansboro,  in  Hyde  county. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Love  is  teaching  at  Conrad's,  in  Yadkin  county. 

Mr.  Thad.  Ivey  takes  charge  of  Ashpole  Institute  as  principal. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Wyohe  is  teaching  in  the  Charlotte  Graded  School. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Woodson  is  teaching  at  Morehead  City,  and  has  a  good  school. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Monroe  has  a  good  school  at  Lumber  Bridge,  in  Robeson  county. 

Miss  Mattie  Gannon,  of  Monroe,  is  teaching  at  Mangum,  in  Richmond 
county. 

Miss  Grace  Eaton,  of  Davie  county,  is  now  teaching  at  South  River, 
Rowan  county. 
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MURFREESBORO  Male  ACADEMY  opened  on  September  10th,  with  Mr.  P. 
R.  Bogies,  ()riiicip.il. 

Miss  Charlee  Hutchison  (Charlotte  Female  Institute)  is  teaching  in  the 
Charlotte  Graded  School. 

Miss  Florence  Farnham,  of  Vermont,  is  teaching  drawing,  German  and 
French  in  Kinsey  Sciiool. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Hall  is  principal  of  Edenton  High  School  and  the  attendance 
is  limited  to  thirty-six  pupils. 

Miss  Mela  Allen,  of  Virginia,  is  a  member  of  the  corps  of  teachers  of 
the  Goldsboro  Graded  School. 

Miss  Mary  Harkill  is  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  Hyraenville,  S.  C. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Parton  is  principal. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dye,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  opened  a  high  school  at  Maxton,  in 
Robeson  county.     He  is  succeeding  well. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  is  assistant  teacher  in  Kernersville  High  School,  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Tyson  is  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pride,  of  Biddle  Seminary,  Charlotte,  is  principal  of  the 
Goldsboro  Graded  School  for  colored  children. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Waddell  is  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Brown's  school  at  Wilmington. 

Mr.  John  T.  Paris,  of  Statesville,  has  entered  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Normal 
College  for  a  two  years'  course  in  the  art  of  teaciiing. 

The  high  school  at  Franklin,  Macon  county,  is  is  charge  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Reese  as  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Laura  G.  Kibbie. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Clarkson  (Charlotte  Female  Institute)  has  charge  of  the 
primary  department  in  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Graded  School. 

Misses  Annie  Pierce  and  Lillie  Arrington  are  assistant  teachers  in  the 
Rocky  Mount  Higli  School.     Mr.  R.  B.  Lineberry  is  principal. 

The  Kinsey  School,  at  LaGrange,  is  enjoying  a  term  of  great  prosperity. 
Over  one  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  a  large  part  of  the  number  are 
boarders. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Rockwell  is  principal  of  Southern  Pines  Academy  and  Mr. 
B.  A.  Goodridge  is  teacher  of  languages.  The  school  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition. 

Miss  Carrie  Fulghum,  art  teacher  in  Kinston  College,  has  resigned  her 
position  to  accept  a  situation  in  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School  to  which  she  has 
just  been  elected. 

Miss  Ella  Bruton,  who  has  been  teaching  for  over  seven  years  in  Greens- 
boro Female  College,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege, at  Murfreesboro. 
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Rev.  W.  S.  Olive  is  teaching  at  Olive's  Chapel,  near  Apex.  Nearly  forty 
pupils  are  enrolled.  Miss  Mary  Belle  McKay  has  charge  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

Greenville  Institute  now  has  over  a  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  Capt. 
John  Duckett  is  principal,  and  he  is  most  ably  assisted  by  Misses  Foust,  Chest- 
nut and  Harris  in  their  respective  departments. 

Miss  A.  H.  Moore  is  teaching  music  in  Oak  Grove  Male  and  Female 
Academy,  at  Keelsville,  Pitt  county.  Mr.  C.  H.  James  is  principal.  The 
school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  a  military  feature  has  been  added  for 
the  boys. 

Salisbury  Graded  School  has  three  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils  en- 
rolled. The  teachers  for  the  present  term  are  Mr.  H.  J.  Kizer,  superintend- 
ent, assisted  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Overman  and  Misses  Bessie  Neely,  Sallie  Sossarnan, 
Anne  S.  Rutledge  and  Capitola  Moore. 

Misses  Pell  and  Watson  have  charge  of  the  music  department  in  Kinsey 
School,  at  LaGrange.  The  rare  proficiency  and  popularity  of  these  young 
ladies  as  teachers  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  over  fifty  of  the  one  hundred 
pupils  in  the  school  are  taking  the  music  course. 

Statesville  Female  College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  More  than 
the  average  number  of  pupils  are  enrolled.  Its  accomplished  principal,  Mrs. 
Walton  {nee  Miss  Fannie  Everett)  has  a  State  reputation  as  a  thorough 
teacher,  and  she  is  assisted  by  the  best  talent  that  can  be  secured. 

Trinity  College  has  abolished  the  Preparatory  Department  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  enrollment  is  larger  this  term  than  in  many  years  past.  It  is 
becoming  more  evident  that  young  men  will  not  go  to  a  college  which  has  a 
graded  or  preparatory  school  attached  ;  and  who  can  blame  them? 

The  Charlotte  Graded  Schools,  under  the  able  management  of  Prof. 
A.  Graham,  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
school  month  1,007  pupils  had  been  enrolled,  607  in  the  white  school  and  400 
in  the  colored.  The  roll  in  each  of  these  schools  is  daily  increasing  in  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  William  A.  Blair  has  severed  his  connection  with  The  School- 
teacher, of  Winston,  and  he  will  hereafter  give  his  entire  time  to  his  duties  in 
the  Winston  Graded  Schools.  The  new  term  of  his  school  opens  with  over 
400  pupils  enrolled.  One  or  two  additional  teachers  are  needed  for  the  in- 
crease in  attendance. 

Wakefield  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  opened  with  62 
pupils,  and  the  present  enrollment  is  75.  The  principals  hope  to  make  this 
the  most  successful  year  of  all  the  past,  being  assisted  by  a  fine  corps  of  teach- 
ers, Mrs.  O.  L.  Stringfield  and  Miss  Irene  V.  Cartwright,  of  Virginia.  An- 
other year  of  honest  work  for  the  advancement  of  North  Carolina  is  their 
motto.     Rev,  O.  L.  Stringfield  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell  are  principals. 
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Me.  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  County  Superintendent  of  Lincoln  county,  re- 
cently held  a  very  line  Institute,  at  which  not  only  nearly  every  teacher  in 
his  county  was  present  but  a  good  number  of  teachers  from  other  counties. 
We  congratulate  our  friend  Thompson  on  the  excellent  educational  work  he 
is  doing  for  his  county. 

The  fall  term  of  Piedmont  Seminary,  at  Lincolnton,  opens  very  success- 
fully— about  eighty  pupils  already  enrolled.  The  principal,  Mr.  D.  Matt. 
Thompson,  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  teachers  in  our 
State,  and  he  is  assisted  by  Misses  Angle  E.  Caldwell,  Kate  C.  Curtis  and  Mat- 
tie  McLean.  The  outlook  for  the  institution  is  most  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing. 

The  Goldsboro  Graded  School,  under  the  wise  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Superintendent  Alderman,  has  established  itself  firmly  in  tlie  affec- 
tions of  its  patrons.  The  present  enrollment  is  over  five  hundred,  being  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  building  is  crowded  beyond  its  capacity  and  we  are 
sure  that  its  great  number  of  friends  in  that  enterprising  little  city  will,  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  supply  additional  accommodations  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  them.  The  method  of  individual  work  prevails  largely  in  the 
various  grades  by  a  careful  subdivision  of  the  sections  into  smaller  classes, 
thus  enabling  tiie  teacher  to  give  more  special  attention  to  each  pupil.  We 
thank  Mr.  Alderman  and  his  associate  teachers  for  kindnesses  and  many 
courtesies  extended  to  the  editor  during  a  recent  visit  to  this  school. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  of  Halifax  county  met  at  Enfield,  N.  C,  on 
Saturday,  October  13,  1888,  to  organize  a  Teachers'  Council.  Hon.  W.  A. 
Daniel,  County  Superintendent,  was  called  to  the  chair  and  in  a  few  pointed 
remarks  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  necessity  of  united  effort 
in  school  work.  The  following  ofBcers  were  elected:  President,  Hon.  W.  A. 
Daniel,  Weldon,  N.  C. ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  Enfield,  N.  C.  ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Nannie  Applewhite,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mattie  Whitaker,  Enfield,  N.  C.  Committee  on  Programme:  Miss  Minnie 
Whitaker,  Enfield,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  Enfield,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Mary 
Wills,  Brinkleyville,N.  C.  Miss  Sue  Whitaker,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis  and  Mr.  W. 
S.  Wilkinson  were  ajjpointed  to  discuss  subjects  at  the  next  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  Enfield,  N.  C,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  November.  It  is  hoped 
all  the  teachers  in  the  county  will  be  present. 
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TEICHERS'  BUREIU. 

[-K^The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment.] 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

135.  A  situation  wanted  in  a  college  or  private  family.  Teaches  the  Eng- 
lish branches,  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  music,  the  latter  a  specialty. 
Address  Box  27,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

136.  A  young  lady  of  experience  desires  a  situation  as  teacher  of  the  Eng- 
lish branches  and  music,  either  in  a  private  family  or  to  take  charge  of  a 
neighborhood  school.  References  given.  Address  "L.,"  Box  93,  Enfield, 
N.  C. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  young  lady  who  can  teach  drawing,  painting  and  German  can  secure  a 
good  position  by  writing  to  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  giving  testi- 
monials. 


IN  MEMORISM. 

"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 

Mrs.  Sallie  J.  Stockard,  wife  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Stockard,  of  Graham  Col- 
lege, died  on  September  27th,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age.  This  estimable 
lady  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Holleman,  Principal  of  Mooresboro  High 
School.  The  editor  extends  sincerest  sympathy  to  his  friends  in  this  great 
afHiction. 
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SBOUT  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  prices  given  in  this  list  are  for  specimen  copies  for  examination  ami 
include  postage.  Any  of  the  books  will  be  supplied  by  Alfred  Williams  & 
Co.,  Raleigh,  by  mail  postpaid  at  publishers'  prices: 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  issued  "English  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,"  by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.  D.  This  is  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion, part  second,  and  includes  specially  the  emotional  qualities  of  style.  This 
feature  of  this  subject  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle  by  the  rhetorician  and 
thus  the  skilful  work  of  Dr.  Bain  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the  student. 
This  house  has  also  brought  out  a  new  revised  edition  of  Freeze's  "Tenth  and 
Twelfth  Book  of  the  Institutions  of  Quintilian,"  with  explanatory  notes. 

Do  YOU  USE  anything  in  your  school  in  the  way  of  recitations,  dialogues, 
&c.  ?  If  so,  you  will  never  find  anything  better  than  the  publications  of  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  of  Philadelphia.  Their 
new  books  are  "  The  Elocutionists'  Annual,  No.  16,"  30  cents ;  "  Little  People's 
Dialogues,"  25  cents  ;  "  Sunday-school  and  Church  Entertainments,"  30  cents  ; 
"  Humorous  Dialogues  and  Dramas,"  30  cents;  "Holiday  Entertainments,"  30 
cents;  "Classic  Dialogues  and  Dramas,"  30  cents;  "Young  Folks'  Recita- 
tions, No.  2,"  15  cents.     Examine  these  books  and  you  will  like  them. 

Those  who  teach  vocal  music  will  be  interested  in  a  new  book  for  singing 
classes  entitled  "Splendor."  This  work  is  by  the  veteran  and  popular  com- 
poser and  compiler,  Mr.  S.  W.  Straub,  of  Chicago.  It  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  singing  schools,  conventions,  musical  institutes,  normal  schools,  etc.  It 
contains  an  elementary  department  of  unusual  merit,  being  complete,  concise 
and  carefully  graded.  The  principles  of  reading  iuu.sic  are  so  taught  and  the 
exercises  are  so  arranged  that  pupils  become  equally  good  readers  in  all  the 
keys  in  the  shortest  time.  We  commend  "Splendor"  to  singing  teachers  as  a 
book  eminently  suited  to  their  needs.  The  price  is  60  cents.  Upon  receipt  of 
40  cents  the  publishers,  S.  W.  Straub  &  Co.,  243  State  St.,  Chicago,  will  mail 
one  ctipy  to  any  teacher  for  examination. 

We  have  never  seen  a  more  excellent  book  of  the  kind  than  "Lights  of 
Two  Centuries,"  which  is  just  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York.  The  book  is  made  up  of  standard  biographers  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  the  contents  include  Artists  and  Sculptors,  Prose  Writers,  Com- 
posers, Poets,  and  Inventors,  and  the  selections  of  subjects  embrace  only  mas- 
ter-minds in  their  various  specialties  of  work,  and  thus  these  biographies  are 
of  the  highest  educational  value.  The  price  of  the  book  is  §1.75,  and  it  ought 
to  be  used  largely  in  every  high  school.  The  best  singing  book  thatwekno\v 
of  for  little  folks  is  the  "Child's  Song  Book,''  also  published  by  this  house.  It 
contains  an  abundance  of  new  marches,  charming  games,  beautiful  songs  and 
bright  recitations.     By  Miss  Mary  H.  Howleston,  price  30  cents. 


BEST  NEW  BOOKS. 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  NOETH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS, 


HOLMES'  NEW  READERS. 

The  First  and  Second  books  of  this  neat  and  beaiitifid  series  are  now  ready, 
and  contain  just  the  matter  and  method  that  will  give  most  help  to  teachers 
and  greatest  interest  to  pupils.  They  are  wortii  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
of  a  primary  school,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  getting  them.  Specimens 
mailed.  First  Keader,  15  cents;  Second  Reader,  25  cents;  Third  Reader,  40 
cents;   Fourth  Reader,  50  cents. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

For  the  study  of  Geography  there  is  nothinaf  made  for  the  beginner  that 
will  give  clearer  or  more  correct  ideas  than  MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY.    It 

begins  at  home  in  a  simple  and  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  and  goes 
abroad  over  the  world.  Teachers  will  find  it  admirably  suited  for  readings  or 
recitation.     Mailed  for  60  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL 

is  the  common  school  Geography  pcu-  excellence,  and  is  almost  too  well  known 
and  too  highly  esteemed  to  need  any  description.  It  is  a  thorough,  compre- 
hensive and  highly  interesting  text-book.  Mailed  for  $1.28.  (Get  the  North 
Carolina  Edition). 

MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

is  now  studied  and  referred  to  wherever  tiie  English  Language  is  spoken,  and 
it  has  also  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  is  a  text-book  on 
all  sides  of  the  globe.     Mailed  for  $Jl.20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS 

are  useful  as  aids  to  study  and  recitation,  and  are  valuable  for  reference  and 
ornamental  to  the  school-room.     Price,  |10. 

HOLMES'  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

A  clear,  compact,  interesting  and  impartial  story  of  American  History. 
Adapted  to  successful  use  as  a  class-book  and  a  handy  reference  for  scholars, 
teachers  and  parents.     Mailed  for  §1.00. 

Address  the  publishers  for  information  concerning  other  popular  works,  such 
as  the  Clarendon  Dictionary,  Venable's  Easy  Algebra,  Gildek- 
sleeve's  Latin  Primer,  Etc. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


GEO.  COOPER. 
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A.  J.  VAN  FLEE' 


Smoothly  icith  expression. 
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Ea  -  l)y      is      going  to  B^e-lo  -  land,  Going  to  see  the  sights  so  grand, 

Oh,  the  bright  dreams  in  Bye  -  lo  -  land,  All  by  the  loving    an  -  gel  plann'd 

Sweet  is      the    way  to  Bye- lo  -  land,  Guided  by  mothers  gentle  hand, 
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Out    of    the    sky     the  wee  stars  peep,  Watching  to  see  her  fast  asleep. 

.Soft    lit  -  tie     lash  -  es  down  ward  close, Just  like  the  petals    of  arose. 

Lit  -  tie  Lambs  now  are  in    the   fold.     Lit  tie  birds   nestle  from  the  cold. 
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Swing  .so 
Swing  so 
Swing    so 
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Bye  -  lo,  Ov  -  er  the  hills  to  B\"e  -  lo-land. 
Bye  -  lo,  Pret  -  ti  -  e.st  eyes  in  Bye  -  lo-land. 
Bye    -   lo,         Ba  -  by    is     .safe      in    Bj-e  -  lo-land, 
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Repeat,  pp 


Swing  so, 
Swing  so, 
Swing    so, 

-^      d    -0-' 


Bye 
Bye 
Bye 
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lo, 
lo, 
lo. 


Ov  -  er  the  hills  to  Bye  -  lo-land. 
Pret  -  ti  -  est  eyes  in  Bye  -  lo-land. 
Ba  -  bv      is   .safe       in  Bve- lo-land. 
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By  perraission. 


From  "  Excell's  School  Songs."    Price,  30  Cents  Each,  $3.00  per  Dozen. 
E.  O.  ExcELL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III 
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EUGENE    G.     H.ARRELL,  =  =  =  =  =  Editor. 


K  WHISPER  TO  SINJA  CLSUS, 

Please,  Sauta  Clans,  my  mamma  says 
That  naughty  girls  like  me 

You'll  quite  forget  to  notice 

When  you  fix  the  Christmas  tree. 

So  I  thought  you'd  let  me  tell  you 
Just  the  really  truth,  you  know, 

That  I  don't  mean  to  be  naughty 
And  don't  know  what  makes  me  so. 

I  don't  think  any  little  girl, 

So  bad  as  I  am,  tries 
So  hard  to  be  real  good  and  nice, 

Or  when  she  isn't,  cries. 

When  noborly  is  'round  to  see. 
And  hates  herself  real  bad 

To  think  she  is  so  naughty 

That  she  makes  her  mamma  sad. 

How  quick  a  little  girl  forgets, 
I  don't  think  mamma  knows, 

I  guess  I'll  be  a  better  girl 

When  my  "remember"  grows. 

So  please,  dear  Santa  Claus,  don't  let 

My  stocking  empty  be. 
I  know  I'm  bad,  but  please  do  think 

How  good  I  try  to  be. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

NIT.  MICON. 

BY    REV.    J.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    D.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

Nat.  Macon  was  a  typical  North  Carolinian,  calm,  simple,  sin- 
cere, straightforward,  frugal,  truthful,  just  and  brave.  A  man 
of  integrity  so  sterling  that  it  seemed  as  native  to  him  as  the 
pure  air  he  had  breathed  from  his  childhood.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  primitive  times  of  all  nations  akin  to  the  simplicity, 
the  innocence  and  the  trustful  temper  of  childhood.  It  was  so 
in  the  early  annals  of  ancient  Rome.  The  men  of  the  Empire, 
when  her  arts  and  arms  and  letters  had  overspread  the  world, 
might  well  look  back  to  that  simple  and  noble  time  with  a  sigh 
and  a  blush.  Even  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  while  yet  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  vices  of  civilization  and  unseduced  by  the  wiles 
of  the  white  men,  had  much  of  this  credulity  and  kindness. 
We  have  often  been  touched  by  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
men  of  Melita  as  they  received  Paul  and  others  saved  from  the 
shipwreck  ;  the  barbarous  people  showed  us  no  little  kindness, 
and  what  a  living  picture  of  early  hospitality  and  native  good-, 
will. 

The  period  in  which  Mr.  Macon  lived  was  a  period  of  genuine 
patriotism  and  unselfish  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  State.  The  State  was  to  them  a  large  family, 
the  South  a  larger,  the  United  States  a  general  gathering  of  the 
clans.  This  truly  domestic  feeling  animated  no  part  of  the 
whole  country  more  kindly  and  warmly  than  North  Carolina, 
and  no  part  of  North  Carolina  more  than  the  good  old  county 
of  Warren,  in  which  Mr.  Macon  was  born  and  reared. 

Himself  of  French  extraction,  of  Huguenot  descent,  he  be- 
longed to  the  most  chivalrous  and  religious  of  the  races  and  peo- 
ples of  the  modern  world.  When  the  name  of  the  Huguenots 
is  mentioned  the  most  gallant  and  heroic  age  of  France  rises  to 
view,  and  the  names  of  the  men  most  noted  in  civil  and  military 
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life,  in  the  aecompli.sliments  of  peaee  and  war,  in  the  achieve- 
ments which  exalt  and  emancipate  a  nation  or  fit  men,  if  not  to 
live  in  prosperity,  to  die  with  dignity  and  honor.  The  noble 
names  of  men  like  Conde  and  Coligni,  or  of  women  like  Mar- 
garet of  Valois. 

Mr.  Macon  was  a  worthy  scion  of  this  illustrions  stock  to 
which  England  and  America  have  been  indebted  for  so  many  of 
their  most  useful  artisans  and  mose  illustrious  orators  and  schol- 
ars, artists  and  warriors;  for  orators  and  scholars,  such  as 
Romilly  and  Legare;  for  patriots  and  soldiers,  such  as  Napier 
and  Marion.  The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Macon  was  a 
Huguenot  who  fled  from  France  to  escape  the  persecutions  which 
followed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  year 
1685,  under  Louis  XIV.  He  was  one  of  those  rulers  whom 
Providence  permits  to  compass  and  gild  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try and  throw  a  factitious  glow  of  brightness  over  the  wretch- 
edness they  work — like  the  deceitful  hue  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
consum})tive. 

"Hers  was  the  loveliness  of  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath, 
Rut  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom — 
That  hue  that  haunts  it  to  the  tomb; 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo,  hov'ring  round  decay." 

Mr.  Macon's  father  was  born  in  Virginia.  His  mother  was 
a  native  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  born  in  1758,  near  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Warrenton,  a  place  and  neighborhood  long 
famous  for  hospitality  and  refinement;  for  "fair  women  and 
brave  men."  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  his 
widowed  mother,  with  many  children  to  support,  was  called  to 
struggle  with  the  trials  of  life  and  the  pains  of  poverty.  In 
these  circumstances  she  had  the  active  and  faithful  services  of 
her  son,  who  was  destined  in  later  life  to  reflect  only  less  honor 
on  her  than  on  himself.  Thus  inured  to  early  labor  and  self- 
denial,  and  consideration  for  others,  he  learned  wdiile  a  boy  the 
lessons  which   he  illustrated  on   a  larger  theatre  when  a  man. 
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His  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  which  prove  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  maxim.  It  is  well  to  bear  the  yoke  in  one's  youth. 
The  highest  part  of  education  is  to  do  rather  than  to  htioic  and 
to  knotv  by  doing.  His  opportunities  of  gaining  book-knowl- 
edge in  early  life  were  meagre  and  scant,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  he  grew  up  were  an  object-lesson,  always  before  his 
eyes.  Although  his  soul  may  not  have  kindled  with  the  view  of 
the  pictures  of  heroic  action  and  endurance  which  Homer  and 
Livy,  Froissart  and  Gibbon  have  left  us,  he  learned  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  common  duties  of  the  household  and  the 
field  nobler  lessons  than  the  achievements  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  of  Edward  III.,  or  of  Charlemagne,  could  have 
taught  him.  He  was,  however,  in  due  season  sent  to  Princeton 
College,  in  whose  long  list  of  brilliant  alumni  his  name  was  not 
the  least  honored. 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  the  young  Macon  early 
evinced  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  so  justly  noted  in  after 
life.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Macon  an  epic  unity. 
Aristotle  and  Horace  concur  in  the  canon  that  an  epic  poem 
should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end  ;  in  a  word,  that 
it  should  be  marked  throughout  by  unity,  coherence,  complete- 
ness; so  should  the  life  of  a  great  and  good  man,  a  great  and 
truly  noble  character,  and  so  has  it  always  been  as  is  signally 
seen  in  men  of  the  type  of  Macon  and  of  Washington. 

In  1776,  while  a  mere  lad  not  eighteen  years  old  and  a  stu- 
dent at  Princeton  College,  he  performed  a  short  term  of  military 
service  and  then  returned  to  college.  How  vividly  does  this 
bring  back  to  memory  our  experiences  during  the  opening  years 
of  the  Confederate  war!  How  many  now  living  in  his  own 
loved  State,  and  it  may  be  of  his  own  kith  and  kin,  can  fully 
enter  into  his  early  war  experiences!  A  few  years  later,  in  1779, 
he  joined  the  troops  of  his  native  State  as  a  common  soldier. 
He  thought  that  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  dutv  dignified  the 
man,  not  the  official  rank.  Esse  quam  videri  was  the  maxim  of 
his  life  and  the  exponent  of  his  nature.  Like  Washington,  whom 
he  greatly  resembled,  he  refused  to  receive  a  cent  for  his  services 
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in  the  army,  and  when  the  war  was  ended  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity had  returned  he  still  refused,  though  poor,  any  bounty 
from  the  government  he  had  so  nobly  served.  How  different 
from  the  stalwart  claimants  and  clamorers  for  pensions  at  the 
present  day  !  "  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that."  George  Wash- 
ington and  Nat.  Macon  versus  the  hungry  pack  of  wolves  of  the 
North — in  full  cry  for  government  pensions — unquestionable  pay 
for  questionable  services.  Hessians  compared  with  whom  the 
Hessians  of  George  III.  were  modest  and  generous. 

While  yet  in  the  army,  and  scarcely  three  and  twenty,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  not  only  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  but  without  his  knowledge  even.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  decline  the  offered  position,  and  he  was  induced  to 
accept  it  only  by  the  advice  of  Gen.  Greene,  in  whose  camp  he 
was  stationed  at  the  time.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  long 
and  faithful  civil  service.  Henceforward  he  rose  like  the  morn- 
ing star  or  the  summer  bird,  higher  still  and  higher.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-two  he  was  chosen  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
seat  which  he  filled  to  the  winter  1815-'16,  when  he  was  chosen 
a  Senator  in  Congress  without  his  solicitation  and,  as  is  reported, 
against  his  wish.  Here  he  remained  until  1828  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  till  compelled  to  resign  by  failing  health 
and  memory,  resigning  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  cause 
the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  his  native  State.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  both  offices  he  acquitted  himself  with  distin- 
guished honor,  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  his  own  party  but 
of  all  parties.  The  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  twice 
offered  him  and  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was 
solicited  in  vain.  In  the  history  of  no  other  man  does  the  say- 
ing "the  office  should  seek  the  man^'  seem  to  have  been  more 
signally  fulfilled.  His  ambition  was  not  for  j^/crce  but  for  ser- 
vice, and  he  loved  his  constituents  as  a  father  loves  his  family, 
or  as  a  chieftain  of  a  highland  clan  loves  his  clansmen. 
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In  political  sentiment  he  was  a  Republican  of  the  old  school ; 
the  school  of  Jeffersoti,  of  Madison,  of  Monroe  and  of  Jackson. 
He  was  what  would  now  be  known  as  a  Democrat — a  States-rights 
Democrat — without  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  believed  in 
the  right  of  self-government  and  in  the  capacity  of  his  people 
for  self-government,  and  he  believed  in  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution.  Hcbc  olim  meminisse  juvab'd.  In  his  character 
and  manners  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  while  in  dress  and 
style  habitually  plain.  In  his  case  the  apparel  proclaimed  the 
man,  the  man  of  the  people,  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  time,  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  a  plain  man  of  the  fields. 

[Note. — For  the  facts  and  incidents  embraced  in  this  article 
I  am  indebted  to  an  interesting  brochure  published  in  1862  by 
the  courteous  and  public-spirited  Weldon  N.  Edwards.] 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.! 

SOME  THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  BY  NORTH 
CSROLINISNS. 

BY    JOHN    S.    SMILEY,    CHARLESTON,    N.    C. 

The  public  school  system  of  North  Carolina  is  lacking  in  a 
few  things,  and  as  we  are  to  have  a  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly next  winter  we  think  it  time  to  begin  to  speak  of  the 
things  necessary  to  make  the  system  what  it  should  be.  The  first 
thing  we  desire  to  consider  is  the  Normals. 

We  should  have  the  State  Normal  College,  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  I  think  the  next  Legislature  will  grant  it.  The  present 
system  of  Normals  should  be  changed[To  County  Normals,  each 
and  every  county  to  have  its  normal  one-half  })aid  by  the  State, 
the  other  half  by  the  county.  These  Normals,  or  Institutes, 
should  be  held  at  least  twenty  days  each  year. 

The  Institute  and  the  Normal  is  about  the  same  thing;  the 
object  of  both  being  to  improve  the  teaching  force  of  the  State. 
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The  system  of  examinations  may  be  changed  from  what  they 
now  are,  thus : 

We  have  three  grades  of  certificates  granted  npon  yearly 
examinations,  whereas,  the  first  grade  certificate  should  hold  good 
for  three  years  without  a  new  examination;  the  second  grade  two 
years  and  the  third  grade  one  year. 

Now,  this  system  of  examination  would,  I  think,  be  a  great 
incentive  to  progress  among  teachers ;  more  so  than  the  difference 
in  wages  and  the  yearly  examination.  Of  course  there  should 
be  examinations  every  year  to  examine  the  new  applicants  and 
the  third  grades  or  any  grades  whose  terms  may  have  expired. 

Statistics  teach  facts  more  eloquently  than  anything,  and  upon 
this  point  we  have  a  few  things  to  suggest. 

In  addition  to  what  is  already  required  in  our  present  method 
of  statistical  reports  there  should  be  reports  of  the  branches  of 
study  taught  in  the  schools,  and  teachers'  reports  should  have 
these,  and  they  should  be  required  to  make  out  such  in  their 
reports  to  Superintendents.  The  blanks  should  be  struck  off  so 
.  as  to  show  as  follows : 

After  giving  the  present  form  of  the  teachers'  reports,  which 
closes  with  the  average  attendance,  give  statistics  of  the  studies; 
Number  in  Alphabet;  Primary  Spelling;  Advanced  Spelling; 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  Readers;  Primary  Writing;  Advanced 
Writing;  Primary,  Intermediate,  Common  School  and  Higher 
Arithmetic;  Graded  Lessons;  Higher  Lessons  in  English  Gram- 
mar ;  Elementary  and  Higher  Geography ;  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene; North  Carolina  History;  United  States  History,  etc.  By 
getting  up  this  in  the  teachers'  report  to  County  Superintendents 
there  would,  of  necessity,  be  required  an  enlargement  of  the 
blanks  for  reports  to  State  Superintendent  in  which  to  give  the 
consolidated  totals  of  studies  or  numbers  represented  in  the 
studies  from  the  whole  county.  So  we  see  that  this  would  show 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  would  enable  the  County 
Boards  and  State  authorities  to  know  what  is  doing  in  each 
county  and  in  the  whole  State. 
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If  we  see  nothing  but  spelling  taught  in  a  school  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  real  progress  there;  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  see  everything  represented,  we  conclude  that  that  teacher  and 
people  are  alive  to  the  full  and  true  spirit  of  educating. 

North  Carolina  needs  longer  schools.  The  average  term  of 
the  State  is  three  months,  being  exceeded  by  every  other  State. 
Why  is  this?  Are  we  not  able  to  have  an  average  of  a  hundred 
days?  The  answer  is  lack  of  funds.  Now  this  can  be  changed. 
As  the  public  school  is  a  State  institution,  the  State  should  bear 
the  burden,  financially.  We  do  think  that  five  mouths  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  counties,  in  part,  as  now,  let  the 
State  levy  about  thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred,  as  a  State  fund, 
and  divide  it  as  a  whole  j9er  capita  to  the  school  subjects  of  each 
county.  Let  the  State  Treasurer  be  the  man  to  disburse  to  the 
County  Treasurers,  and  then  all  counties  will  have  to  show  up 
their  school  finances.  Let  commissioners  and  boards  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  levying  school  taxes,  but  all  other  duties  of  these 
officers  be  as  they  now  are. 

I  am  sure  that  our  State  is  able  to  do  what  I  have  proposed. 
Now  let  us  see  if  such  can  be  done  without  excessive  taxation. 

The  State  tax  20  cents,  school  tax  30  cents,  and  the  rate  of 
30  cents  will  meet  all  general  county  purposes  in  most  of  the 
counties,  leaving  a  margin  of  30  cents  for  special  purposes,  with- 
out exceeding  one  dollar  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
property,  which  is  not  exorbitant,  and  is  certainly  possible,  and 
I,  as  a  North  Carolinian,  feel  constrained  to  ask  every  teacher, 
editor,  preacher,  statesman,  judge,  jury  and  every  good  citizen 
if  now  is  not  the  time  to  go  forward  in  our  educational  work? 

There  should  be  an  amendment  to  our  State  Constitution  lim- 
iting the  poll  tax  to  two  dollars  per  head,  and  providing  for  it 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  schools. 

When  our  schools  are  su])ported  as  a  State  institution,  and 
regarded  as  the  first  and  best  enterprise  for  which  the  State  can 
raise  money,  then  we  will  have  better  teachers  to  carry  on  the 
elementary  work,  and  the  masses  will  rise  intellectually  to  that 
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grand  statiun  we  .so  much  need.  Much  has  been  done  by  our 
short  schools,  but  more  than  twice  the  good  can  be  accomplislied 
if  we  could  have  100  days  instead  of  60. 

Our  academies  and  colleges  are  a  pride  and  honor  to  the  State, 
and  we  think  that  the  elementary  schools  should  contribute  their 
share  of  honor  by  being  a  true  pillar  to  the  higher  institutions. 


[For  Tlie  North  Cavoliua  Teacher.] 

THE  FIRST  OLD  MSID. 


BY   G.   E.   DUAM. 


The  biography  of  the  first  old  maid  is  contained  in  seven  words 
of  the  22d  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis:  "And  the 
sister  of  Tubal  Cain  was  Naamah." 

That  she  was  an  old  maid  is  plainly  shown  by  her  being  spoken 
of  as  a  sister.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Jews  female 
names  are  conspicuously  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is  like 
the  Adah  and  Zillah  in  this  chapter,  as  the  mother  of  some  man 
whose  name  is  a  link  in  the  chain.  Why  should  the  unnecessary 
name  of  this  only  woman  in  all  the  tables,  who  was  not  a  mother, 
have  been  mentioned,  except  that  she  died  unmarried,  and  the 
compiler  of  the  table  generously  inserted  the  name  to  save  her 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  childless  Jew? 

The  first  old  maid  !  How  we  should  like  to  know  something 
about  her,  but  she  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible  and  Jose- 
phus  only  states  that  she  was  one  of  seventy-four  children,  which 
lacks  probability.  One  thing  we  know — the  first  old  maid  was 
also  the  oldest  one.  Fancy  her  obituary:  "Died,  Miss  Naamah 
Cain,  in  the  547th  (or  perhaps  even  the  700  and  something)  year 
of  her  age"!  But  then,  by  way  of  compensation,  she  had  prob- 
ably lived  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  tlie  young  folks 
began  to  be  pert  and  the  married  women  to  remark  that  they 
"  never  saw  a  girl  so  broken."  2 
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Was  she  the  first  among  many?  Probably  not;  old  maids  are 
a  product  of  civilization.  Witness  the  statement  in  a  recent  paper 
that  the  unmarried  women  in  Massachusetts  have  increased  in  a 
few  years  from  7,000  to  7,900.  They  are  rare  in  our  rural 
population  and  among  the  lower  classes,  where  women  sometimes 
marry  badly  or  late,  but  seldom  fail  to  marry. 

How  did  she  fill  the  long  life  that  was  void  of  wifely  cares 
and  interests?  Now,  when  women  fill  a  so  much  larger  place  in 
the  world,  there  is  offered  to  mature  unmarried  womanhood  a 
life  of  dignity,  usefulness  and  freedom  that  makes  it  seem  a 
natural  choice  to  any  woman  who  has  not  had  offered  her  a 
thoroughly  safe  f)artner  in  this  business  of  life.  But  what 
Naamah  found  to  do  or  live  for  in  those  early  days  we  cannot 
even  guess.  Where  history  is  silent  conjecture  is  useless.  We  are 
able  to  rescue  from  oblivion  only  the  name  of  the  first  woman, 
who,  whether  from  misfortune,  mere  accident,  or  from  noble 
choice,  seeing  that  for  her  this  life  was  best,  was  able  to  live,  pos- 
sibly for  several  hundred  years,  an  old  maid. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SBOUT  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BY    D.    L.    ELLIS,    PROGRESSIVE   INSTITUTE,    DUNN,    N.    C. 
NUMBER  ONE. 

Few  of  our  school-rooms  in  the  country  are  well  equipped  in 
the  way  of  simple,  inexpensive  apj)liances,  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  school  in  the  land.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  time, 
trouble  and  patience  to  equip  a  class-room  as  it  should  be;  but 
the  comfort,  the  satisfaction  of  having  everything  neat,  handy 
and  ready  for  use,  more  than  repays  all  the  expense  necessary  to 
procure  them. 
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There  are. so  many  essential  things  that  I  am  at  a  h)ss  to  know 
just  how  to  enumerate  tliem  ;  hut  I  will  present  a  few  points 
about  some  sehool-room  ajipliances  that  I  have  often  wondered 
how  our  teaehors  «;et  alou^-  at  all  without.      The  first  of  tiiese  is 

GOOD    BLACIvBOARDS. 

Now,  when  I  say  good  boards,  I  mean  good  ones;  and  I  want 
tt)  tell  North  Carolina  teachers  how  to  make  as  good  boards  for 
10  cents  per  square  yard  as  they  can  buy  for  -fl  already  pre- 
[)ared.  Measure  your  school-room  walls,  to  find  out  how  much 
surface  you  have,  and  buy  the  heavy  manilla  paper  that  is  sold 
in  the  bookstores  for  blackboard  and  drawing  purposes,  as  much 
as  you  require,  and,  having  tacked  one  thickness  of  common 
newspaper  on  the  wall  first,  spread  the  blackboard  paper 
smoothly  along  the  wall,  tacking  slightly,  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Next,  get  any  good  painter  to  mix  about  one-half  gallon  of 
paint — jet  black,  as  per  this  formula:"  Lamp  Black,  White 
Lead,  Spirits  Turpentine,  Japan.  No  need  of  "Emery  dust" 
to  make  a  "cutting"  surface,  for  this  black  surface  is  all  that  is 
needed.  You  can  apply  the  paint  yourself,  two  coats,  putting 
one  on  the  first  day  (at  recess  and  evening)  and  next  the  second 
day  (I  made  all  my  blackboards — some  sixty  square  yards — and 
they  did  not  cost  me  above  $5  for  the  entire  outfit !). 

To  hold  the  boards  in  position  securely  screw — not  nail — 
IJx f  inch  strips  of  wood  along  top  and  bottom.  The  "chalk 
boxes"  are  not  essentials,  but  these  may  be  easily  made  by  using 
thin  strips,  screwed  on  at  the  bottom,  at  an  angle  of  65°.  Now, 
this  is  a  simple,  inexpensive  board,  durable  and  as  nearly  perfect 
as  could  be  desired,  and  I  hope  those  who  are  about  to  make 
boards  will  try  this  plan. 

Then,  there  is  another  very  simple  piece  of  school  furniture 
that  should  be  found  in  every  school -room,  the  foot- rest,  for  the 
use  of  the  smaller  pupils.  Have  these  foot-stools  about  six 
inches  high,  and  five  inches  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  desk. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  comfort,  a  luxury  to  the  tired 
feet  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  who  are,  without  these,  forced  to 
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sit  with  their  feet  dangling  in  the  air  from  a  bench  or  seat  much 
too  high  for  them. 

As  a  general  thing  there  is  too  much  sweeping  done  in  the 
school-room.     Try  this  plan,  teachers:  Have  a 

PAPER    BOX, 

or,  if  you  please,  a  "  waste  basket,"  which  shall  be  carried 
around  every  day,  just  before  the  school  is  dismissed,  by  one  of 
the  small  boys.  Any  bits  of  trash  or  paper  that  may  be  in  or 
under  the  desks  are  picked  up  by  the  pupils  and,  as  the  box  is 
passed,  dropped  in.  This  is  called  "taking  up  a  collection"  for 
variety.  If  each  pupil  will  look  out  for  keeping  his  desk  neat 
and  orderly  there  is  no  sort  of  use  in  having  the  whole  floor 
swept  oftener  than  onoe  a  week.  You  will,  by  this  lueans,  incul- 
cate habits  of  care  and  neatness  in  your  pupils  and  at  the  same 
time  rid  them  of  a  most  disagreeable  duty,  sweeping  the  floor 
daily. 

GETTING    WATER. 

In  most  schools  there  is  no  regularity  about  getting  water, 
pupils  going  to  the  buckets  whenever  they  feel  so  disposed.  In 
winter  there  is  little  need  of  any  restrictions  as  to  time  for  going 
for  water,  but  in  hot  weather  pupils  always  drink  too  frequently. 
Fix  a  period,  about  half  way  between  recesses,  at  which  time  all 
are  at  liberty  to  drink — the  girls  going,  two  and  two,  first,  and 
then  the  boys,  till  all  are  satisfied.  Allow  no  drinking  at  all 
between  times.  Impress  all  with  the  importance  of  regularity 
in  habits. 

HATS    AND    LUNCH    BASKETS. 

It  is  not  pleasing  to  the  orderly  eye  to  find  the  hats  and  bon- 
nets of  pupils  lying  about  on  desks  and  benches,  sometimes  on 
the  floor.  There  ought  to  be  a  place  somewhere  for  hats, 
wraps  and  lunch  baskets  in  the  room;  and  I  know  of  no  other 
plan  better  than  this:  Nail  up  some  long  strips  of  wood  against 
the  wall  and  drive  large  nails,  at  suitable  distances  apart,  for  the 
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hats,  and  make  a  simple  rack  for  the  Innch  baskets,  something 
after  the  model  of  a  "clothes-horse,"  using  nails  for  hanging  up 
the  baskets  and  buckets.  In  school-houses  built  with  any  eye 
to  convenience  all  these  things  are  provided  for;  but  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  North  Carolina  there  is  nothing  but 
a  bare  house  and  a  few  plain  desks  to  begin  with,  and  if  the 
teacher  has  any  conveniences  he  must  make  them  himself.  I  have 
ventured  to  give  a  little  of  aiy  own  experience  in  getting  over 
difficulties  of  the  kind  noticed  above;  and  I  know  that  a  teacher 
with  any  sort  of  will  to  work  may,  in  a  few  months,  fit  up  his 
school-room  with  every  essential  for  comfort  and  convenience  by 
patient  work  and  the  outlay  of  a  very  few  dollars.  Yes,  it  takes 
time,  labor  and  some  trouble,  but  what  does  not  if  it's  to  be  of 
any  permanent  good?  Don't  be  afraid,  fellow-teachers,  to  do  a 
little  work  "out  of  your  line";  'twill  do  you  good  to  drive 
nails  or  push  a  jack-plane,  for  an  hour  after  school,  once  in  a 
while. 


[For  The  Nortli  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PROFESSIONAL  TESCHERS, 

BY    R.    H.    LEWIS,    KINSTON,    N.    C. 

How  many  professional  teachers  have  we  in  North   Carolina? 

Is  there  an  average  of  one  to  a  county? 

Shall  we  ever  have  any  considerable  number  of  professional 
teachers  till  we  have  a  Normal  College? 

Let  us  try  to  answer  these  questions.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
find  out  how  many  professional  teachers  there  are  in  the  State, 
but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  task.  The  writer  of  this  does 
not  believe  that  there  is  more  than  an  average  of  one  to  each 
county,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  computation  the  counties  which 
contain  the  large  cities. 
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In  answer  to  the  third  question:  The  professionals  that  we 
now  have,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  liavecome  to  us  from 
Normal  Colleges  of  other  States,  have  been  made  so  by  long- 
practice  and  by  love  of  the  work.  Many  of  them  entered  the 
work  to  obtain  means  to  enable  them  to  enter  other  professions; 
but  after  a  time,  finding  it  a  congenial  pursuit,  and,  perhaps,  find- 
ing that  the  remuneration  was  satisfactory,  they  continued  in  it. 
A  large  number,  sufficient  to  make  a  res|)ectable  army,  have 
annually  taken  charge  of  the  public  schools — mainly  for  the  few 
dollars  that  there  were  in  it.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
have  any  desire  to  make  their  temporary  employment  a  life  busi- 
ness. Many  things  cause  this:  Tlie  remuneration  is  suiall;  the 
length  of  time  employed  during  the^^ear  is  too  short;  there  are 
few  to  praise  good  work  done  and  many  to  find  fault;  there  is 
slight  stimulus  to  improvement  in  teaching,  and  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  is  not,  necessarily,  high. 

But  with  teachers  in  every  county  who  have  received  special 
training  for  their  work,  and  who  have  certificates  of  graduation 
from  our  State  Normal  College,  the  time  of  teaching  extended 
and  a  larger  amount  of  wages,  our  State  will  receive  an  impetus 
in  education  which  will  continue  and  g-row  stronoer  as  the  years 
go  by.  And  then,  when  we  go  to  tiie  Teachers'  Assembly,  the 
hall  will  be  crowded  every  day  and  pleasure-seeking  will  be 
relegated  to  afternoons  and  Saturdays. 


If  I  FIND  a  boy  acting  mean — that  is,  doing  wrong  knowingly 
and  intentionally  for  spite — I  shake  him  up  without  comment, 
and  I  do  not  take  pains  to  be  easy  about  it.  A  large  boy  or 
girl  with  average  intelligence  must  comply  like  a  gentleman  or 
lady  with  all  school  requirements  or  make  room  for  some  one 
who  will  act  decently.  I  try  to  be  prompt  and  decided  but  kind 
and  reasonable  in  every  movement  about  the  school-room. —  W. 
H,  Campbell. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


OUR  OWN  CflROLINfl, 

Among  the  foremost  of  all  lands, 

Behold  old  North  Carolina  stands; 

Colossal  mountains  pierce  her  sky, 

Delightful  valleys  among  them  lie; 

Entombed  beneath  her  surface  deep 

Full  mines  of  precious  metals  sleep. 

Grand,  grand,  magnificently  grand, 

Her  noble  hills  majestic  stand; 

In  rich  luxuriance  covered  o'er, 

Just  like  the  fabled  field  of  yore. 

Ken  the  delightful  scenery  'round, 

Landscapes  more  grand  nowhere  are  found. 

Majestic  groves  of  forest  trees 

Nod  gently  to  the  passing  breeze; 

Orchards  and  fields  in  rich  array 

Plenteous  fruit  and  grain  display, 

Quelling  every  want  and  need, 

Rendering  man  happy  indeed. 

So  let  us  all  with  heart  and  hand 

Try  to  improve  our  goodly  land, 

Until  each  hill  and  dale  shall  be 

Vocal  with  life  and  industry. 

We  can  then  boast  a  State,  I  vow, 

X  (10)  times  as  great  as  she  is  now. 

Youth,  noble  youth,  with  hearts  elate. 

Zealous  be  for  the  Old  North  State. 

— Exchange. 


Make  language  transparent  that  the  thought  may  be  re- 
vealed. 
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K  DEYICE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY    MRS.    C.    SIMPSON. 

I  send  yon  a  little  device  which  I  used  in  the  primary  room 
to  inculcate  good  manners.     I  found  these  lines  in  a  paper: 

"A  hunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine 

To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine. 

'Good  morning!'  that's  the  golden  key 

That  unlocks  every  day  for  me. 

When  evening  comes,  'Good  night!'   I  say 

And  close  the  door  of  each  glad  day. 

When  at  the  table,  'If  you  please,' 

I  take  from  oif  my  bunch  of  keys, 

When  friends  give  anything  to  me, 

I'll  use  the  little  'Thank  you'  key. 

'Excuse  me!'     'Beg  your  pardon  !'  too, 

When  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do. 

Or,  if  unkindly  harm  I've  given. 

With  the  'Forgive  me'  key  I'll  be  forgiven. 

On  a  golden  ring  these  keys  I'll  bind. 

This  is  its  motto,  'Be  ye  kind.' 

I'll  often  use  each  golden  key. 

And  then  a  polite  child  I'll  be." 

The  principal  of  the  school,  who  is  a  fine  artist,  drew  for  me 
a  picture  of  a  barefoot  child  holding  a  scroll.  On  this  scroll  is 
drawn  a  ring  of  golden  keys.  The  lower  part  of  each  key  is 
ingeniously  draM^i  to  represent  an  initial  letter  of  the  little 
expressions  to  be  learned.  For  instance,  the  lower  part  of  one, 
key  has  the  letter  I,  suggestive  of  "If  you  please,"  another  the 
letter  T  for  "Thank  you."  At  the  bottom  of  the  scroll  are  these 
words,  "Golden  Keys."  It  is  a  charming  picture,  I  think.  A 
child  takes  the  pointer  and  goes  to  it,  recites  the  lines,  pointing 
to  the  keys  while  reciting. — Nortkwest  Teacher.  [If  our  readers 
will  try  this  little  exercise  we  are  sure  that  it  will  prove  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  their  pupils. — Editor.] 
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MEMORY  GEMS  FROM  LONGFELLOW. 


And  in  tiie  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives. 

— The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  natural  alone  is  the  permanent. 

— Kavanaugh. 

Let  not  the  illusion  of  thy  senses 
Betray  thee  to  deadly  offences. 
Be  strong!     Be  good  !     Be  pure! 

—  The  Golden  Legend. 

We  speak  of  Merry  Christmas 

And  many  a  Happy  New  Year, 

But  each  in  his  heart  is  thinking 

Of  those  that  are  not  here. 

—  The  Meeting. 
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THE  BESCON-LIGHT. 

BY    MRS.    SARAH    M.    WYMAN. 

I  know  not  if  they're  hazel,  black, 

Or  blue  as  summer  skies; 
Nor  if  their  fringe  be  golden  brown, 
Bordering  cheek  like  eider  down. 
Beneath  the  soft  gray  locks  that  crown 
My  teacher's  eyes. 

I  know  not  of  the  soul's  supply, 

Nor  whence  her  sweet  control  ; 
Nor  how  the  heart  so  free  from  guile — 
Its  grace  reflected  in  her  smile — 
Is  leading  wayward  feet  the  while 
Unto  its  goal. 

But  once  her  glance,  serenely  sad, 

Upon  my  guilty  face 
Was  fixed.     A  gulf  lay  black  between  ; 
For  in  my  heart  its  light  had  seen 
A  dark  disguise  with  purpose  mean. 

And  my  disgrace. 

Tumultuous  with  despair  and  shame. 
With  fear  and  dread  grown  wild, 

A  slender  hand  stretched  out  I  see; 

Into  those  beckoning  arras  I  flee, 

And  tears  are  falling  over  me. 
The  erring  child. 

Whenever  to  the  wrong  inclined, 

I  dare  neglect  the  I'ight, 
Those  beckoning  arms  in  pleadings  rise; 
I  hear  a  voice  in  low  replies; 
On  me  are  turned  those  tender  eyes, 

Mv  beacon -liarht. 
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MEMORY  GEMS  FxROM  TENNYSON, 


Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good; 

Kind  liearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Our  own  experience  teaches. 

A  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice 
And  the  third  time  may  pros|)er. 

Faith  and  iinfailh  can  ne'er  be  ecjiial  powers; 
Unfaith  in  aiiglit  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 
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1  WONDERFUL  PROBLEM. 

A  curious  and  wonderful  problem  is  this :  A  stranger  enters 
a  room  and  states  to  the  persons  there  assembled  that  if,  when  he 
shall  be  again  absent,  some  person  will  number  the  persons  in 
the  room  consecutively,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  (jther  way  he 
may  see  fit,  and  then  touch  one  of  the' joints  of  that  person's 
fingers,  the  stranger  will,  upon  his  again  returning  to  the  room, 
tell  the  number  of  the  person,  the  number  of  the  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  the  finger  and  the  number  of  the  joint  in  the  finger 
touched.     The  method  is  this: 

Multiply  the  number  of  the  person  by  2;  then  arid  5;  then 
multiply  the  result  by  5;  then  add  10;  then  add  the  number  of 
the  hand;  then  multiply  by  10;  then  add  the  number  of  the 
finger;  then  multiply  by  10;  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint; 
then  subtract  3500  from  the  final  result. 

The  digit  in  the  unit  place  of  the  result  will  give  the  number 
of  the  joint;  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place  will  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  the  finger;  the  digit  in  the  hundred's  place  will  give  the 
number  of  the  hand  (No.  1,  right  hand;  No.  2,  left  hand),  and 
the  digit  or  digits  on  the  thousands,  etc.,  places  will  tell  the  num- 
ber of  the  person  who  has  been  touched.  Thus,  8231  means  1st 
joint,  3d  finger,  2d  hand,  person  No.  8. 

Again,  27143  means  3d  joint,  4th  finger,  1st  hand,  person 
No.  27;  for,  be  it  observed,  all  the  digits  to  the  left  of  the  hun- 
dreds indicate  the  number  of  the  person. 

The  reason  for  this  result,  though  seemingly  very  wonderful, 
is  very  plain  when  dissected. 

In  the  first  place  the  3500  is  merely  padding,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  addition  of  5,  then  multiplying  it  by  5  (25),  then 
adding  10  (35),  then  multiplying  by  10  (350),  and'  again  by  10 
(3500).  After  making  up  the  3500  by  this  process  you  after- 
wards subtract  it,  leaving  the  real  process  untouched. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case:  Say  person  No.  1,  hand  No.  2,  finger 
No.  4  and  joint  No.  3  were  touched,     \yell,  without  the  pad- 
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(ling,  the  process  is  this:  The  multiplying  of  the  number  of  the 
person  first  by  2  and  then  by  5  is  the  same  as  multiplying  by 
10.  Therefore  the  first  result  is  ten  (1  X  2  X  5).  Now  add  num- 
ber of  hand— 10  +  2=12;  multiply  by  10=120. 

Observe,  the  multiplying  by  10  removes  the  figures  one  space 
to  the  left,  and  gives  room  for  introduction  in  the  cipher  place  of 
new  figures,  without  interfering  with  those  already  placed. 

Now  add  number  of  finger — 120  +  4=124;  multiply  by  10 
—124  X  10=1240;  add  number  of  joint— 1240  +  3=1243. 

There  you  have  it : 

Person  No  1 . 

Hand  No 2. 

Finger  No 4. 

Joint  No 3. 

Take  the  same  example  with  the  padding  introduced.  Mul- 
tiply person  by  2 — 1  X  2=2;  add  5  (padding) — 2  +  5=7;  mul- 
tiply by  0 — 7  X  5=35. 

This  makes  the  padding  part  25,  because  the  padding  part  of 
the  7  has  been  multiplied  5  times. 

Add  10  (padding)— 35  +  10=45. 

This  makes  the  padding  part  35. 

Add  number  of  hand — 45  +  2=47;  multiply  by  10—47  X  10 
^^470.     This  makes  the  padding  part  350. 

Add  number  of  finger — 470  +  4=474;  multiply  by  10 — 
474  X  10=4740.     Padding  now,  3500. 

Add  number  of  joint — 4740  -]-  3=4743;  subtract  padding — 
4743—3500=1243. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  puzzle,  and  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
analysis  it  has  ever  had. 


Remember  that  your  capital  is  your  health,  your  education, 
your  liberty,  your  determination  to  brighten  and  improve  your- 
self and  your  power  to  teach  others. 
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HOW  TO  TRSNSSCT  BUSINESS  WITH  BANKS. 

1.  If  you  wish  to  open  an  account  with  a  bank  provide  your- 
self with  a  proper  introduction.  Well  managed  banks  do  not 
open  accounts  with  strangers. 

2.  Do  not  draw  a  check  unless  you  have  the  money  in  the 
bank  or  in  your  possession  to  deposit.  Don't  test  the  courage  or 
generosity  of  your  bank  by  presenting,  or  allowing  to  be  pre- 
sented, your  check  for  a  larger  sum  than  your  balance. 

3.  Do  not  draw  a  check  and  send  it  to  a  person  outside  of  the 
city,  expecting  to  make  it  good  before  it  can  possibly  get  back. 
Sometimes  telegraphic  advice  is  asked  about  such  checks. 
Always  consider  a  check  paid  when  issued. 

4.  Do  not  exchange  checks  with  anybody.  This  is  soon  dis- 
covered by  your  bankj  it  does  your  friends  no  good  and  dis- 
credits you. 

5.  Do  not  give  your  check  to  a  friend  with  the  condition  tiiat 
he  is  not  to  use  it  until  a  certain  time. 

6.  Do  not  give  your  check  to  a  stranger.  This  is  an  open 
door  for  fraud,  and  if  your  bank  loses  through  you  it  will  not 
feel  kindly  towards  you. 

7.  Do  not  commit  the  folly  of  supposing  that,  because  you 
trust  the  bank  with  your  money,  the  bank  ought  to  trust  you  by 
paying  your  overdrafts. 

8.  Do  not  commit  the  folly  of  saying  that  you  will  guarantee 
the  payment  of  a  note  you  have  already  endorsed. 

9.  Offer  your  paper  for  discount  on  regular  days.  Never  put 
off  your  offering  for  discount  until  the  last  day  of  need. 

10.  Don't  suppose  you  can  behave  badly  in  one  bank  and 
stand  well  with  the  others.     You  forget  there  is  a  clearing  house. 

11.  Don't  try  to  convince  the  bank  that  the  paper  or  security 
which  has  already  been  declined  is  better  than  the  bank  sup- 
poses. 

12.  In  all  your  intercourse  with  bank  officers  treat  them  with 
the  same  courtesy  and  candor  that  you  would  expect  and  desire 
if  the  situation  were  reversed. 
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WHST  DO  WE  LIVE  FOR? 

What  do  we  live  for?     Is't  to  be 

The  sport  of  fortune's  power? 
To  launch  our  bark  on  pleasure's  sea, 

And  float  perhaps  an  hour? 
To  waste  our  time  in  idle  dreams 

Of  what  may  be  to-morrow? 
To  glean  with  care  from  present  scenes 

The  source  of  future  sorrow? 

What  do  we  live  for?     Is't  to  find 

The  ties  of  friendship  broken? 
That  love's  a  sound  to  cheat  mankind, 

And  dies  as  soon  as  spoken  ? 
To  mark  the  woes  on  others  hurled, 

Nor  weep  their  hapless  lot? 
To  hate  our  fellows — curse  the  world — 

To  die,  and  be  forgot? 

No !  we  were  formed  to  seek  the  truth. 

Through  paths  made  plain  by  reason; 
To  hail  that  light  in  earliest  youth 

Which  shines  in  every  season. 
Yes!  we  were  made  to  win  below 

The  boon  hereafter  given  ; 
To  calmly  smile  at  earthly  woe. 

And  find  our  home  in  heaven. 

— Selected. 


Human  perfection  is  the  grand  aim  of  all  well  directed 
education.  The  teacher  should  have  ever  present  the  ideal  man 
whose  perfection  he  would  realize  in  the  children  committed  to 
his  care,  as  the  sculptor  would  realize  the  pure  forms  of  his  im- 
agination on  the  rough  marble  that  lies  unchiseled  before  him. 
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LITTLE  FOLKS'  LETTERS. 

We  welcome  two  nice  letters  from  two  sweet  little  girls  in 
Miss  Laura  E.  Boddie's  school  at  Hunt's,  in  Nash  county.  We 
would  be  glad  if  our  readers  could  see  these  letters  in  the  origi- 
nal as  they  are  so  neatly  written.  The  editor  carefully  preserves 
all  these  letters  from  the  children  and,  some  day,  when  these  lit- 
tle people  are  all  grown  men  and  women,  he  may,  perhaps,  if 
living,  return  them  to  the  writers,  and  he  is.  sure  they  will  be 
appreciated : 

Hunt's,  N.  C,  November  14th,  18S8. 
Mr.  Hakrell  :  Dear  Sir: — I  know  you  love  little  children  because  }'ou  publish 
their  letters.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight  j'ears  old.  I  have  uever  been  to  school  but 
nine  months.  My  teacher's  name  is  Miss  Laura  Boddie ;  I  like  her  very  mucii, 
and  I  dearly  love  to  go  to  school.  Our  school-house  is  in  the  grove  at  home.  We 
have  a  map  of  North  Carolina  in  our  school-room  that  we  bought  ourselves.  I 
like  to  write  letters  and  compositions.  I  am  studying  geography,  Holmes'  Third 
Reader,  and  I  learned  the  multiplication  table  in  a  few  days.  My  teacher  says  I 
am  very  smart.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  two  little  sisters,  they  are  so  sweet, 
have  pretty-  black  eyes.  I  have  four  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  will  write 
again  some  day  when  I  can  do  better.  Your  little  friend, 

Sadassa  M.  Edwards. 

Hunt's,  N.  C,  November  14th,  1888. 
Mr.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — My  teacher  has  been  reading  the  letters  of  the  children  to  us  and 
I  wanted  to  write  one  to  you  too.  I  wanted  to  see  mj'  name  in  The  Teacher. 
It  must  be  a  good  book  for  my  teacher  likes  to  read  it,  and  reads  some  good 
pieces  to  us  from  it.  I  am  ten  years  old,  but  have  never  been  to  school  much.  I 
am  studying  geography,  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  write  sen- 
tences every  day  on  my  slate.  I  like  my  teacher  very  much,  and  I  think  I  am 
learning  very  fast.  I  write  a  composition  or  letter  every  week.  I  wish  you  could 
come  to  our  school  and  make  us  a  pretty  talk  like  our  Superintendent  did  last 
year.  Yours  truly, 

Zenobia  Gardner. 


Remember  that  your  worlc,  if  done  aright,  will  make  you 
a  complete  man  or  woman;  it  will,  like  any  business,  give  you 
a  better  judgment,  more  information,  and  a  wider  range  of 
thouirht. 
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SSNTS  CLSUS. 

A  jolly  old  fellow,  whose  imir  is  so  white, 

And  whose  little  bright  eyes  are  blue, 
Will  be  making  his  visits  on  Christmas  night; 

Perhaps  he  will  call  upon  yon. 

A  funny  old  name  has  this  funny  old  man  ; 

You  know  what  it  is  without  doubt ; 
He  creeps  down  the  chimney  as  fast  as  he  can, 

And  then  just  as  swiftly  creeps  out. 

He  carries  a  bagful  of  candy  and  toys, 

And  leaves  them  wherever  he  goes, 
For  the  good  little  girls  and  the  good  little  boys; 

So  hang  up  your  white  little  hose. 


MlP-DRfiWING  SPECIMENS. 

The  editor  thanks  his  little  friends  in  Mr.  B.  W.  Ray's  school 
at  Leaksville  for  some  excellent  specimens  of  map-drawing  done 
by  them.  The  drawing  is  an  outline  map  of  North  Carolina, 
and  we  congratulate  them  on  their  work.  The  specimens  are  by 
Tommie  Taylor,  age  seven;  Dollie  Trent,  age  nine;  Terry  Tur- 
ner, age  eight;  Tillie  Armstrong  Kemp,  age  nine;  Dollie  Belle 
Evans,  age  ten.  The  best  work  is  by  Tommie  Taylor  and  Dol- 
lie Evans,  and  they  will  each  have  to  try  again  to  earn  exclusive 
honor. 


Take  advantage  of  unusual  occurrences  to  make  a  moral 
or  religious  impression. 
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eighth  day. 

Atlantic  Hotel, 
MoREHEAD  City,  N.  C,  June  21.st,  1888. 

The  train  last  night  brought  in  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
more  people  and  the  attendance  is  now  over  nine  hundred  of  the 
merriest  and  happiest  band  of  teachers  and  their  friends  that 
was  ever  before  seen  in  the  country,  and  when  w.e  remember  the 
heretofore  delightful  sessions  of  the  Assembly  we  realize  how 
strong  is  this  as.sertion. 

The  beautiful  moonlight  is  furnishing  most  attractive  enjoy- 
ment in  the  evenings  as  an  adjunct  to  the  sailing  over  the  sound 
after  tea. 

At  10  o'clock  the  opening  exercises  of  devotion  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  F.  Love,  of  Bayboro,  and  the  choir  sang  "  Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul." 

The  President  welcomed  to  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  the 
Assembly  Mrs.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  Staunton  (Va.)  Female 
College.  This  welcome  was  also  extended  to  all  teachers  visiting 
from  sister  States. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
"Competitive  Examination  in  North  Carolina  History":  N.  C. 
English,  of  Trinity  College;  John  Duckett,  of  Greenville  Acad- 
emy; J.  T.  Alderman,  County  Superintendent  Davie  county. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  D.  D.,  for  the  Committee  on  Literature, 
submitted  the  following  report,  M'hich  was  unanimously  adopted  : 
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The  discussion  of  this  subject  at  last  year's  session  showed  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  was  designed  to  establish  a  Seminarium  or  Critical 
School  of  Literature  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  certain  special  lines  of  inves- 
tigation and  suggesting  to  those  desirous  of  broadening  their  culture  some  im- 
proved methods  of  study. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  science  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the 
cannons  of  criticism  have  been  rigorously  applied  to  his  plays,  and  sources,  ma- 
terials, metrical  tests  of  the  date  of  composition,  external  and  internal  evidences 
of  authorship,  mode  of  representing  historical  characters  and  incidents,  ethical 
philosophy,  &c,,  the  influence  of  his  contemporaries  on  his  style  and  matter,  his 
handling  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme,  his  peculiar  use  of  words  and  rhetorical  fig- 
ures have  been  thoroughly  considered.  The  New  Shakespeare  Society  of  London 
and  schools  and  clubs  here  and  there  are  actively  at  work  on  this  many-sided 
subject.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  study  of  the  great  dramatist  is  of  itself  a 
liberal  education.  Yet  to  many  intelligent  persons,  teachers  and  others,  it  is 
almost  "a  sealed  book."  More  than  ever  the  relation  of  ancient  classical  litera- 
ture to  modern  literature  is  investigated. 

The  supreme  German  master,  Goethe,  has  always  had  his  following.  But  of 
late  a  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  has  swept  some  of  the  finest  intellects  towards 
the  most  exhaustive  criticism  of  his  works  and  the  costliest  and  most  thorough- 
going measures  are  now  used  for  amassing  all  the  materials  that  throw  light  on 
every  incident  of  his  life  and  on  the  genesis  and  growth  of  every  production  of 
his.  The  connection  of  history  and  literature  are  discussed  and  valuable  results 
recorded. 

Such  books  as  Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism,  Lowell's  Among  My 
Books,  Leslie  Stephens'  Hours  in  My  Library,  Stedman's  Victorian  Poets,  with 
their  difi'ei-ent  but  exquisite  styles,  largeh'  circulated  as  they  are,  show  that  the 
circle  of  thoughtful  students  of  the  best  and  highest  is  widening.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  circle  of  those  interested  in  such  subjects  within  our  great 
Assembly  may  be  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  chairman  corresponded  diligently  with  the  accomplished  members  of  his 
committee,  hoping  to  arrange  a  complete  programme  for  this  session.  Most  of 
them  urged  ver}-  pressing  engagements  as  reasons  for  not  undertaking  special 
lines  of  investigation.  Some  failed  to  reply.  One  or  two  showed  great  interest 
in  the  various  schemes  of  work  laid  before  them. 

It  is  but  just  to  state  that  Prof.  VV.  L.  Currell,  of  Davidson  College,  who  is 
necessaril}'  detained  from  this  meeting,  proffered  some  valuable  work,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  the  chairman  that  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  it  to  you 
to-day,  but  neither  mail  nor  express  has  brought  it.  The  chairman  also  prepared 
a  paper  to  accompany  Dr.  Currell's,  but  prefers  to  hold  his  work  in  reserve  amid 
the  embarrassment  of  riches  which  you  have  for  your  entertainment. 

In  committee  session  many  plans  were  presented — all  good,  profitable,  stimulat- 
ing. That  as  many  as  possible  might  be  touched  by  the  work  of  the  department 
it  was  concluded  to  propose  that  one  day,  morning  and  night,  of  next  session  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  department  of  literature  ;  that  Shakespeare's  drama  of 
Julius  Cfesar  be  adopted  as  the  subject  for  study  and  report;  that  a  scheme  be 
prepared  by  a  suitable  committee  suggesting  definite  lines  of  investigation  and 
assigning  to  individual  members  of  the  Assembly  the  duty  of  presenting  critical 
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papers  on  the  daj'  above  mentioned  ;  that  opportunity  be  ailorded  for  general  dis- 
cussion of  these  papers. 

The  committee  do  not  favor  for  the  present  any  separate  form  of  constitution 
for  this  department  or  a  special  condition  of  membership.  They  are  hopeful  that 
as  a  result  of  this  movement  elect  spirits  here  and  there  will  receive  inspiration 
and  guidance,  and  more  and  more  of  our  number  be  led  into  the  path  of  schol- 
arly and  exact  pursuit  of  literary,  historical,  linguistic  studies. 

Thomas  Hume, 

Chairman. 

Dr.  Hume  said  that  this  department  should  not  he  confounded 
with  the  "Reading  Circle."  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
systematic  study  of  literature,  citing  Shakespeare  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  literary  studies. 

Dr.  Hume  said  that  the  study  of  es^en  a  few  of  our  best 
authors  is  a  liberal  education.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of  a  com- 
mon work  in  literature  by  our  Assembly,  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  arrange 
courses  of  study  for  different  grades  of  teachers.  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  speaker  carried  conviction  with  his  words. 

President  Alderman  having  called  Vice-President  Hobgood 
to  the  chair,  continued  the  discussion  of  this  very  interesting 
topic. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Mclver  thought  the  committee  should  offer  their 
prizes  at  the  next  session  for  the  best  essays  on  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens and  Shakespeare,  the  prizes  to  consist  of  a  handsome  set  of 
the  authors  named. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Blair  said  that  the  study  of  Shakes- 
peare which  the  Assembly  was  proposing  to  begin  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  benefit  to  the  profession  and  would  build  up 
a  great  enthusiasm  in  the  consideration  of  literature. 

Superintendent  P.  P.  Claxton  thought  that  it  was  a  capital 
idea  to  encourage  a  study  of  foreign  literature  of  authors  who 
have  lived  differently  from  our  authors,  as  it  would  broaden  the 
mind  in  a  very  large  degree.  Every  teacher  should  read  Goethe 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  literary  men.  French  and  German 
literature  and  occasionally  a  classic  author  might  be  very  profit- 
ably studied,  and  we  will  grow  in  true  culture.  Not  every  girl 
or  boy  will  understand  these  subjects,  but  every  teacher  should. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  of  Davie  county,  offered  the  following 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  press  of  this  State: 

Resolved,  That  tlie  sincerest  thanks  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly' 
are  due  and  are  herein  most  heartily  returned  to  the  editorial  fraternity  of  the 
State  for  their  many  courtesies  and  for  the  liberal  co-operation  they  have  given  to 
the  teachers  and  to  all  the  objects  and  work  of  the  Assembly. 

Resoliied further,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  general  interest  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  our  State  that  every  encouragement  and  support  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  teachei's  to  the  press,  this  great  agency  of  progress  and  improvement  in 
every  department  of  our  material  and  educational  prosperity. 

Resolved  further ,  That  the  use  of  our  Assembly  Building  be  gladly  tendered  to 
the  Press  Association  during  their  session  at  this  place  on  July  12th. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  most  heartily  by  the  Secretary. 
He  said  that  the  teachers  could  never,  however  strong  the  lan- 
guage, fully  express  the  debt  which  was  due  to  the  press  of  the 
State  for  their  constant  and  courteous  kindness  to  the  Assembly 
in  everything  pertaining  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  Spe- 
cially was  he,  as  Secretary,  indebted  to  the  editors  for  their  lib- 
eral aid  and  hearty  co-operation  in  his  official  work,  in  all  of 
which  the  press  fraternity  had  his  lasting  gratitude  and  pro- 
foundest  thanks. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  this  resolution  and  report  even  more  fully  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  to  the  editorial  fraternity.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  the  committee  as  follows:  J.  T.  Alderman,  M. 
C.  S.  Noble  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis. 

It  was  stated  by  the  Chair  that  Miss  Dora  Jones,  of  Greens- 
boro Female  College,  was  confined  to  her  room  by  sickness  and 
would  not  be  able  to  give  the  Assembly  this  morning  her  paper 
on  ''  What  Our  Boys  and  Girls  Should  Read,"  and  that  Mrs. 
Lucy  Robinson,  of  the  same  institution*,  had  kindly  consented  to 
occupy  the  hour  in  an  essay  on  "Physical  Training  of  Women." 
The  lady  being  introduced  to  the  audience,  she  said  that  a  sound 
body  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  effective  work  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life. 

Mrs.  Robinson  spoke  earnestly  about  the  various  evils  attend- 
ing the  abuse  of  bodily  and  mental  powers  by  undue  study  and 
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overwork.  "  Health/'  said  she,  "  is  the  first  I'equisite  for  success, 
and  without  it  no  true  progress  can  be  made.  The  several  powers 
of  the  whole  body  must  be  equally  cultivated."  She  cited  the 
Olympic  games  among  the  Greeks  and  the  athletic  studies  and 
sports  of  the  Romans  to  prove  the  importance  of  this  subject 
held  by  the  ancients.  The  great  mediaeval  and  modern  thinkers 
all  agree  that  physical  culture  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
mental  training.  She  gave  numerous  illustrations  of  what  well- 
preserved  men  and  women  have  done  by  watchful  care  over  their 
bodies  and  minds. 

"A  flae  animal,  a  fine  mind." 

''First  perfect  health,  next  mental  acumen." 

Our  girls  need  careful  education  as  to  how  to  protect  their 
health,  and  they  should  "know  themselves"  physically,  so  that 
they  may  preserve  their  health  under  all  conditions. 

The  "high  pressure  system"  of  education  was  strongly  dep- 
recated, and  the  lady  urged  the  necessity  of  a  wider  range  of 
exercise  for  all  classes  of  schools;  and  she  suggested  various 
modes  for  giving  the  bodily  training  so  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  of  our  pupils  and  students. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  whole  address  was  replete  with  plain,  practi- 
cal, common  sense  concerning  the  many  topics  arising  in  the  study 
of  the  question  "How  to  Live  Properly,"  and  the  closest  atten- 
tion prevailed  throughout  the  Assembly  during  the  whole  time 
the  speaker  was  delivering  her  address. 

This  admirable  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  short  time. 

The  "Committee  on  Reading  Circle"  then  submitted  a  report 
through  its  chairman,  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  which  was  adopted: 

The  report  of  your  Committee  on  Reading  Circle  was  printed  in  the  September 
number  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  and  need  not  be  reproduced  here. 
It  was  deemed  expedient  to  avoid  the  variety  of  topics  and  books  by  which  for- 
mer committees  had  sought  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  many  men  and  women  of 
many  minds  that  compose  our  Assembly.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  your  committee 
that  sufficient  variety  in  unity  would  be  secured  by  taking  a  section  of  18tb  cen- 
tury literature  and  confining  our  scheme  of  readings  to  it.  So  Pope  and  Gold- 
smith were  the  principal  food  offered,  the  former  reflecting  the  very  life  of  the 
society  of  his  period,  instructive,  pointed,  brilliant,  often  delicious.  We  remem- 
ber how  Addison  called  one  of  the  poems  inserted  in  our  list  "  .Merum  Sol,"  pure 
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(Attic)  salt,  aud  Goldsmith,  who  shall  saj'  that  he  is  not  always,  and  a^ain  and 
a2;aiu,  a  temptation  and  a  refreshment  to  the  dullest  and  the  most  jaded  spirit? 
The  Traveler,  the  Deserted  Village,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The  Good  Natured 
Man,  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  exquisite  worthiness  of  Pope  without, 
indeed,  his  brilliancy,  and  yet,  too,  without  his  artificiality  in  his  poetry ;  the  good 
sense,  the  unaffected,  elegant  simplicity,  the  nice  observation  of  life,  the  trans- 
parent prose — have  you  not  thanked  us  for  inviting  you  once  more  to  this  old  yet 
ever  new  feast  ? 

We  added  to  this  Burke's  great  parliamentary  speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  that  profound  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  political  movements  of  our  day,  especiallj'  the  Irish  question.  As  the  eigh- 
teenth century  includes  the  germs  of  the  vital  principles  of  our  own  century,  in 
that  we  were  doing  wisely  in  thus  preparing  you  for  reading  into  the  life,  the 
spirit,  the  literature  of  your  own  times. 

Certain  books  for  the  young  were  inserted  in  this  list  that  teachers  might  have 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  leading  of  young  souls  committed  to  their  care. 

Your  committee  have,  however,  concluded  to  tr}'  a  somewhat  new  departure  and 
to  advise  the  use  of  only  one  or  two  great  works  for  our  next  year's  readings ; 
say,  Greenes  Making  of  England  (purchasable  at  25  cents ;  Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library),  with  J3ul'wer''s  Harold  and  ScoWs  Ivanhoe,  and  to  suggest  that 
certain  special  schemes  of  study  in  connection  with  these  books  be  presented 
monthly,  or,  if  this  is  not  best,  that  at  the  end  of  one  year,  at  the  annual  reunion 
b3'  the  sea,  in  June,  1SS9,  examination  questions  on  this  brief  but  good  course  be 
read,  and  any  teachers  are  invited  in  view  of  a  paper  (books)  to  stand  this  present 
test. 

We  give  these  recommendations  with  all  deference  to  the  good  judgment  of 

the  Assembly.     Let  us  have  a  free  discussion  of  the  best  method  and  endeavor  to 

benefit  individually  by  it  and  by  the  scheme  adopted. 

Thomas  Home, 

Chairman  for  Committee. 

The  President,  by  request,  gave  some  very  timely  hints  in  pro- 
viding a  school  library. 

Just  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Walter,  a  photogra- 
pher, placed  his  camera  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly  Hall  and 
asked  permission  to  aiake  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  hall  with 
the  Assembly  in  session. 

Dr.  Hume  specially  urged  teachers  to  join  the  Reading  Circle 
and  begin  the  course  at  once.  It  was  short  but  very  fine  and  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  any  one  .who  would  read  the  books. 

Superintendent  Moses  thought  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
the  spirit  of  reading  and  then  he  will  seek  some  books,  and  it 
becomes  the  teacher's  opportunity  and  privilege  to  place  the  best 
class  of  books  in  his  hands.  Standard  books  are  the  best  and  of 
this  class  the  best  is  "  Robinson  Crusoe."     The  children  will  read 
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worthless  books  unless  we  supply  them  with  good  ones.  Go 
ahead  and  strive  to  cultivate  a  love  of  good  literature  in  the  heart 
of  every  child. 

Superintendent  P.  P.  Claxton  said  that  a  large  number  of  the 
district  schools  pay  very  little  attention  to  reading.  We  must 
cultivate  a  poiver  and  a  tendency  for  doing,  as  embodied  in  the 
power  to  read  properly  and  the  tendency  to  keep  up  the  reading. 
In  continuing  this  idea  he  moved  that  the  committee  also  recom- 
mend from  time  to  time  a  list  of  some  twenty-five  choice  books 
for  general  reading. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rhodes,  of  Trinity  College,  suggested  that  cheap, 
good  books  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  school,  and 
about  thirty  minutes  should  be  given  during  the  school  hour  for 
reading. 

The  "Committee  on  Programme"  reported  as  follows  for  the 
evening  session : 

The  Committee  on  the  Programme  would  report  that  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell,  Presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  who  was  to  lecture  to-night  on  "Political  Economy," 
has  not  arrived.  The  committee  have  information  which  justifies  them  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  reach  here  in  time  to  fill  his  engagement. 

They  therefore  I'ecommend  that  to-night's  session  of  the  Assembly  be  devoted 
to  the  work  in  the  private  schools  (male  and  female)  of  the  State.  The  teach- 
ers of  these  schools  held  a  meeting  this  morning  and  sent  in  a  request  to  the 
committee  that  some  time  be  set  apart  for  this  discussion.  They  also  appointed 
a  committee  to  submit  a  subject  for  discussion.  As  Chairman  of  the  Programme 
Committee  I  yield  the  floor  to  some  member  of  this  committee  to  make  such 
statement  relating  thereto  as  may  seem  tit.  J.  B.  Burwell, 

Chairman. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

At  8:30  o'clock  the  Assembly  gathered  to  discuss  the  special 
work  prepared  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chas.  D.  Mclver  took  the  floor  on  the  subject  of  "School 
Advertising."  The  best  method  is  to  have  a  good  school,  keep 
it  in  the  papers  and  publish  catalogues  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Josephus  Latham  thought  that  good  treatment  of  the 
pupils  was  one  of  the  best  advertising  schemes,  as  the  children 
would  be  sure  to  tell  the  parents  how  much  they  liked  the  school 
and  the  teacher. 
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The  subject  of  "School  Prizes"  was  theu  introduced  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston  College.  He  believed  that  the  prize 
system  was  useless  and  only  successful  in  exciting  envy,  hatred, 
malice  and  opposition  to  the  winner.  The  teacher  is  generally 
charged  with  favoritism,  and  the  pupil  is  often  satisfied  for  life 
and  rarely  succeeds  in  accomplishing  anything  else. 

Mr.  Mclver  said  that  while  he  was  opposed  to  medals  he  was 
in  favor  of  prizes  of  some  kind  as  an  encouragement  to  pupils 
for  good  work.  The  prizes  should  be  good  books  or  sets  of 
books,  which  will  be  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure  for  all  time. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Hobgood  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  prize  system. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  make  specialists  of  pupils  wdien  they 
are  not  ready  to  become  specialists,  but  need  round,  full,  intel- 
lectual culture. 

Mr.  H.  ^Y.  Reinhart  said  that  often  the  person  who  won  the 
medal  was  not  the  one  who  had  done  the  work.  The  pupils  soon 
see  that  one  or  two  are  ahead  in  the  race  and  all  others  are  dis- 
couraged and  the  medalist  is  designated  long  before  the  time  to 
award  it.  Diplomas  or  certificates  are  the  best  awards  for  faith- 
ful work  and  proficiency. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  of  Chocowinity,  believed  in  having 
some  stimulus  for  advancement  either  in  education  or  religion  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  plan  of  salvation  and  was  a 
good  one  and  would  do  no  harm  if  used  in  our  school  life  and 
work.  He  did  not  think  that  they  should  be  awarded  with  great 
display  at  a  commencement ;  in  fact,  it  was  wrong  to  call  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  every  school  or  academy  a  "commencement" 
(applause),  because  the  occasions  were  not  such. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Woody,  of  New  Garden,  held  that  the  custom  was 
wrong  in  principle.  It  did  not  act  as  a  stimulus  with  the  right 
pupils,  and  it  cripples  the  teacher's  work. 

Principal  John  B.  Burwell,  of  Peace  Institute,  was  satisfied  that 
the  medal  system  was  beneficial  to  every  member  of  the  institu- 
tion The  award  was  made  at  the  close  of  commencement,  and  the 
successful  ones  were  kept  secret  until  the  girls  were  called  upon 
the  platform.  The  value  of  the  medal  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  it  was  the  testimonial  of  proficiency  that  was  prized.  5 
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The  principle  of  prize-giving  was  objected  to  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Gilliam,  of  Morton's  Store;  W.  J.  Ferrall,  of  Wakefield,  and 
Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  of  Lilesville. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Blair,  of  Summerfield,  argued  that  the  system  was 
a  good  one.  ^ 

The  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  school  prizes  were 
sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  useless,  each  teacher  to  decide 
this  matter  according  to  his  opinion. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  was  announced  as  "  High 
Schools  and  Graded  Schools,"  and  as  soon  as  the  mention  of  the 
topic  was  made  by  the  President  there  was  seen  to  go  over  the 
audience  a  ripple  of  unusual  interest.  The  Assembly  is  com- 
posed largely  of  private  school  teachers,  and  it  has  been  felt  by 
them  that  the  larger  graded  schools,  by  the  introduction  of 
higher  branches,  have  been  encroaching  upon  the  life  territory 
of  the  private  schools  with  a  tendency  to  push  them  to  the  wall. 
Gapt.  C  B.  Denson,  of  Kaleigh  Male  Academy,  was  introduced 
as  first  speaker  on  this  subject.  He  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
present  admirable  system  of  graded  schools  now  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  what  they  had  done.     He  said  : 

Is  it  proper  to  introduce  high  school  developments  into  graded  schools  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  disclaim  any  opposition  to  public  schools.  Indeed,  the3' 
have  had  no  better  friends  than  the  principals  of  private  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Many  a  man  has  been  aided  to  secure  his  place  as  a  teacher  by  them.  Many  prin- 
cipals of  private  schools  have  served  as  County  Superintendents.  Nor  is  there 
any  opposition  in  this  question  to  the  existence  of  graded  schools,  where  the 
circumstances  surrounding  require  them. 

For  five  years  those  who  represent  by  far  the  greatest  element  in  our  educa- 
tive forces,  and  the  chief  component  of  this  Assembly,  have  listened,  often  with 
appreciation  and  not  unoften  with  admii-ation,  to  the  efforts  of  the  brilliant  young 
men  who  have  linked  their  futures  with  the  graded  schools,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
have  devoted  their  chief,  almost  their  entire,  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  dozen 
or  more  schools  of  that  character. 

It  is  time,  I  think  all  will  agree,  that  the  especial  needs  of  the  great  mass  of 
educators  throughout  our  past,  and  at  this  day,  and  I  venture  to  predict  of  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  are  to-wit :  The  private  teachers  should  receive  consideration. 

On  the  part  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  it  is  contended  that  it 
is  undesirable,  unwise  and  unjust  to  assume  the  function  both  of  the  academy 
and  the  public  school. 

The  present  age  reaches  its  highest  triumphs  of  development  through  the  dif- 
f  erentation  of  labor.    Surely  the  condition  which  would  best  meet  our  wants  is 
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that  which  implies  the  triple  organization  ot  primary  schools  first ;  next  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  finally,  the  collegiate  course  or  the  entrance  on  business  life. 

Now,  wherever  the  graded  school  enters  upon  the  secondary  Instruction  at  the 
public  expense  a  premium  is  at  once  put  upon  parental  neglect,  and  the  acad- 
emy, the  high  school,  the  female  college  languishes  and  is  on  the  way  to  extinc- 
tion, unless  [leculiar  surroundings  iufiueuce  the  result  against  the  natural  ten- 
dency. 

Such  is  the  fact.  Look  abroad  over  North  Carolina  and  answer  if  it  is  not  so. 
The  very  men  and  women  who  fought  the  hardest  fight  of  the  educational  strug- 
gle are  struck  down  by  the  arms  whose  youthful  strength  they  had  admired  and 
rejoiced  in. 

Is  there  any  right  to  do  this  ?  Not  a  particle.  It  is  the  reversal  of  the  political 
axiom  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  it  is  the  elevation  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  number.  It  damages  the  general  cause,  because 
for  the  special  privileges  of  a  few  the  masses  are  taxed.  It  paralyzes  the  spirit  of 
individual  enterprise  ;  it  relieves  the  father  from  his  natural  obligations  ;  it  tends 
to  load  with  odium  the  whole  public  school  system,  borne  with  so  much  uneasi- 
ness DOW  in  many  sections,  and  scarcely,  perhaps,  tolerated  to  its  present  extent 
but  for  the  conservative  management  and  moderate  tone  of  the  present  admira- 
ble State  Superintendent. 

Does  it  benefit  the  graded  school  teacher  ?  No ;  it  adds  expense,  requires  more 
help  and  spreads  the  available  means  so  thiulj'  that  those  who  do  the  heavy  work 
in  the  school  room  have  scanty  butter  for  their  crusts.  Often,  too,  it  shortens 
the  school-3"ear,  breaking  up  by  its  offers  of  free  tuition  the  well-established  insti- 
tutions of  years,  in  which  the  principal  has  embarked  his  whole  fortune  in  school 
property,  or  apparatus,  or  library ;  it  is  sometimes  rejected  subsequently  by  the 
people,  and  an  educational  desert  lies  grim  and  bare  where  all  was  once  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

It  is  DO  reply  to  these  things  to  claim  that  the  State  owes  aD  education  to  every 
citizen.  We  accept  the  proposition,  but  deny  that  the  State  owes  high  culture  to 
every  citizen.  Our  friends  forget  the  doctrine  of  limitation.  Even  yonder 
mighty  ocean  has  its  metes  and  bounds.     "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go." 

You  tell  me  that  the  State  must  be  entrusted  with  sanitary  care.  I  agree,  but 
deny  that  it  should  furnish  a  physician  for  every  possible  ailment  of  the  house- 
hold. You  say  the  corporation  should  furnish  light  to  the  streets  at  nis:ht  for  the 
public  good — to  help  the  wayfarer  and  deter  the  robber.  I  agree,  but  it  should 
not  illuminate  with  every  device  the  costly  mansion,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
It  should,  perhaps,  supply  water  at  every  door,  but  it  need  not  be  forced  out  in 
ornamental  fountains  at  every  idle  man's  pleasure,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  poor. 

We  have  heard,  sir,  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust.  I  insist  that  taxes  are 
no  less  a  public  trust,  and  when  used  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  it  is 
a  broken  trust — a  legalized  robberj' — an  outrage  and  a  crime. 

Is  there  any  public  demand  for  thisV  No.  Will  it  benefit  the  graded  school 
teacher?  No.  Whom  will  it  advantage?  A  very  few  people  in  every  commu- 
nity, willing  to  take  any  and  everything  that  can  be  obtained  free.  Whom 
does  it  injure?  Everyman  who  pays  an  additional  dollar;  every  hard-working 
teacher,  also,  beholds  the  profession  of  his  life-time  taken  from  him  by  the  very 
State  he  has  labored  for,  paid  his  substance  to,  perhaps  offered  his  life  for.  When 
in  distant  localities  it  fills  with  apprehension,  tends  to  relax  their  efforts  and 
break  their  hopes.     With  the  wholesale  destruction  of  academies  the  colleges  will 
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suffer  grievously.  Have  j'ou  not  the  men,  high-minded  men,  that  constitute  a 
State  ? 

Will  j'ou  take  as  your  model  the  paternal  government  of  Germany,  where  boys 
go  to  school  under  discipline  of  the  law  and  preachers  are  paid  servants  of  the 
State  ? 

When  a  few  days  since  I  beheld  the  assembled  pupils  of  a  noble  female  insti- 
tution of  the  Capital  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  hand  that  could  be  stretched  out 
to  injure  its  fair  proportions  must  be  rivalled  only  by  him  who  burned  the  temple 
of  Diana. 

Where  will  you  find,  under  any  system,  in  any  clime,  a  fairer  pearl  than  the 
Southern  woman  who  presides  at  your  fireside — the  flower  of  modern  civilization  ? 
Hesitate  long  before  you  touch  those  traditions,  and  those  influences  that  law 
blessed  you  with,  this  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite." 

Mr.  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  Graded 
Schools,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection, 
and  the  graded  schools  wanted  a  course  of  study  to  carry  their 
pupils  to  the  age  of  fifteeu  years  if  they  begin  at  six.  The  public 
high  school  is  a  necessity  for  educating  the  child  of  the  poor  man. 
The  addition  of  Latin  to  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
will  not  do  them  harm,  and  has  not  made  them  less  popular. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Holt  said  that  the  high  schools  were  in  no  degree 
jealous  of  the  public  schools,  as  each  had  its  work  to  do,  as  each 
had  a  separate  mission  to  perform,  and  he  felt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  higher  grades  in  the  graded  schools  will  be  beneficial  to 
all,  and  he  welcomes  the  day  when  Latin  and  Algebra  will  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

President  E.  A.  Alderman,  having  called  Vice-President  F. 
P.  Hobgood  to  the  chair,  took  the  floor  and  said : 

I  regret  that  a  discussion  of  this  nature  has  been  precipitated  upon  this  Assem- 
bly, but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  ready  for  it,  and  as  the  Superintendent  of  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  that  maintains  the  oldest  high  school  in  the  State  it  is,  perhaps,  my 
right  to  speak.  The  great  French  economist,  Bastial,  tells  of  a  party  of  avarice- 
smitten  monopolists  who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  lights. 
They  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  take  steps  to  shut  out  the  suuli^ht 
which  shone  around  so  impartially,  as  it  seriously  interfered  with  their  trade.  Now 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal  in  this  discussion,  or  to  wantonly  woand  any  one.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  those  who  may  have  different  views,  but  I  propose 
to  speak  what  I  feel  and  believe  to  be  true.  I  speak  for  the  children  of  the 
State.  The  anomaly  of  this  discussion  has  almost  dazed  me.  While  the  eloquent 
and  fluent  gentleman  was  speaking  I  asked  myself  continually,  Where  are  we?  I 
fancied  myself  in  India,  or  possibly  in  Turkey  listening  to  the  accents  of  the  Grand 
Visier.     I  could  not  believe  myself  to  be  in  the  wide,  free  air  of  American  life. 
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I  supposed  that  this  was  an  atmosphere  of  educational  expansion,  not  contrae- 
tiou.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  figments  of  a  dream  that  here  in  this  Home  of  the 
teacher,  among  this  gathering  of  men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  its  general  spread,  that  a  voice  should  be  heard  crying  earnestly 
and  agonizingly  for  its  curtailment.  One  expects  to  hear  objections  from  tax- 
payers and  thrifty,  money-loving  bachelors,  but  that  a  teacher,  among  teachei'S, 
should  inveigh  against  the  spending  a  few  mills  for  higher  education  is  a  strange 
anomaly.  It  looks,  Mr.  President,  as  if  the  shadow  of  private  interests  had  been 
cast  athwart  the  shining  path  of  popular  education.  We  are  here  to  extend  and 
enlarge,  not  to  curtail  and  abridge.  This  is  the  genius  of  American  life.  The 
battle  has  been  fought  and  won  in  every  progressive  community.on  earth  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  axiom  of  State  policy.  The  people  in  their  sovereignty  and 
the  courts  in  their  capacity  have  declared  public  high  schools  legal  and  necessar}'. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children.  This  we  all  concede,  I  pray. 
How  f:ir  and  for  what  purpose  shall  we  do  this  ?  To  the  extent  and  for  the  pur- 
pose that  they  shall  become  fit  for  ruling  and  citizenship.  We  do  not  wish  that 
the  public  high  school  should  aim  to  make  of  its  pupils  technical  scholars,  but 
we  believe  that  no  wise  system  of  public  instruction  is  complete  without  the  high 
school.  We  must  do  more  than  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum of  instruction,  and  with  it  only,  men  are  not  fit  to  rule  and  choose  rulers. 
The  free  State  that  abandons  its  children  the  moment  they  have  received  the 
bare  rudiments  of  an  education  has  done  an  act  of  foil}'.  Because  the  three  R's 
are  absolutelj'  essential  to  citizenship  does  not  prove  that  they  alone  are  necessary. 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  perversion  of  reason,  humanity  and  statesmanship  for  a  State  to 
dismiss  its  children  at  an  age  when  their  learning  is  soon  forgotten  and  their  dis- 
cipline and  training  eflaced.  This  might  do  in  a  primitive  civilization,  but  in  our 
complex  and  highly  wrought  age  it  is  political  hari-kari.  The  high  school  crowns 
the  work.  It  does  not  propose  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  private  academy,  but  it 
does  propose  to  give  symmetry  and  shapeliness  to  a  course  of  instruction  and  to 
furnish  children  with  some  elementary  but  definite  instruction  that  will  enable 
them  to  walk  and  not  to  stumble  through  life's  hard  way. 

"  Public  high  schools,"  says  Chancellor  William  H.  Payne,  "  are  opposed  by  two 
classes  of  men — by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  and  by  the  cultured  who  are  inter- 
ested in  private  schemes  of  education." 

I  know  no  public  or  private  school  man  in  this  matter.  I  wish  them  all  growth 
and  prosperity.  The  good  of  the  children  is  the  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  first-class  private  academy  flourishes  best  in  proximity  to  the  public 
high  school,  and  every  well  informed  school  man  knows  that.  In  all  this  discus- 
sion I  have  assumed  that  the  community  could  afford  the  public  high  school  by 
reason  of  its  size,  wealth  and  public  spirit. 

The  gentleman  would  take  away  from  us  the  high  school.  Why?  That  a 
teacher  who  daily  works  with  the  human  mind  and  looks  into  the  face  of  expand- 
ing childhood  for  the  abstract  principle  of  a  few  mills  on  the  $100  should  be  will- 
ing to  deny  them  the  blessing  of  a  year  or  two  more  of  training  is  too  hard  for 
belief. 

Therefore  I  discard  that  hypothesis.  Again  I  ask.  Why?  It  looks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  if  the  doctrine  of  protection  had  been  imported  into  the  domain  of  edu- 
cation. This  idea  has  long  lorded  it  over  trace-chains,  cotton  bagging  and  steel 
rails.  We  should  draw  the  line,  I  think,  at  human  souls  and  immortal  minds. 
The  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  has  filled  the  world  with  the  fame 
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of  Galahad  and  Launcelot  in  fiction  and  of  Howard  and  Peabody  in  fact.  The 
idea  fascinates  and  pleases  the  world.  The  protection  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  the  rich  against  the  poor,  the  capable  against  the  helpless — these  ideas  re- 
pel. The  upbuilding  of  a  freer,  fuller  and  more  beautiful  civilization  in  North 
Carolina,  which  shall  have  for  its  corner-stone  the  development  of  the  growing 
child,  is  the  end  to  be  hoped  for.  I  have  desired  not  to  be  violent  or  needlessly 
fervid  in  this  discussion.  I  have  spoken  feelingly  because  I  have  felt  deeply,  for 
I  know  of  several  score  young  men  and  women  who,  without  the  blessings  of  the 
high  school,  would  not  be  to-daj'  helpful  and  influential  members  of  societ}'. 

Captain  John  Diickett,  of  Greenville  Academy,  said  that  the 
discussion  was  entirely  off  the  track.  It  was  not  for  protection, 
because  none  was  needed,  but  the  question  was,  "Should  the  high 
school  department  be  introduced  in  the  graded  schools  at  this 
time?"  There  are  thousands  of  children  in  this  State  who  cannot 
now  get  the  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools  because 
there  is  so  little  money  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  unwise  that 
any  of  the  money  should  be  used  for  higher  grades  at  present. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston  Graded  Schools,  thought  it 
proper  that  the  higher  departments  should  be  introduced  because 
they  were  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  The  rich  and  poor  are 
alike  benefited,  and  he  believes  that  the  classical  schools  will  be 
more  successful.  The  colleges  should  abolish  their  preparatory 
departments  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  colleges 
Avere  doing  so. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston,  said  if  it  was  proper  to  add  a 
high  school  course  then  it  was  also  right  to  add  the  academy, 
college  and  university. 

Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Wilmington  Graded 
Schools,  said  that  this  seemed  to  be  a  personal  matter  and  should 
not  have  been  brought  into  discussion  here.  His  remarks,  how- 
ever, savored  much  of  personal  insinuation  towards  all  those  who 
had  held  or  spoken  different  opinions. 

Supt.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  Asheville  Graded  Schools,  said  that  the 
people  must  reign  and  that  the  children  should  be  educated  to 
full  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  public  school,  because  it 
was  cheaper.  It  cost  only  eighty-five  cents  per  month  in  Ashe- 
ville to  educate  a  child  in  the  public  schools. 

Capt.  Denson,  in  reply  to  the  speakers,  said  : 
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In  askiu,^  the  privilege  of  a  brief  reply  to  the  gentlemen  representing  graded 
schools,  to  whom  you  have  listened,  I  beg  to  say  that  to  whatever  was  intended 
to  annoy  by  ridicule  or  sarcasm,  and  to  all  the  childish  personalities  thrust  into 
this  debate,  I  answer  by  the  charily  of  that  silence  which  but  expresses  the  natu- 
ral contempt  of  all  for  that  style  of  argument.  Ltt  us  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

Is  it  best  for  the  interests  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  at  this  time,  to  ex- 
pend any  portion  of  public  funds,  State  or  municipal,  for  special  instruction  in 
preparation  for  college  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  face  of  the  unsup- 
plied  needs  of  jjrimary  instruction  among  the  masses  ? 

We  contend  that  it  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  advance  the  grades  to  include  the 
languages  and  higher  mathematics,  both  because  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  tax-payer 
and  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  lower  grades,  and  also  because  that  higher 
instruction  itself  cannot  be  as  effectively  performed  as  in  the  private  seminaries 
of  learning. 

It  is  a  scheme  to  tax  the  many  for  the  special  and  exclusive  benefit  of  a  few,  and 
those,  in  most  cases,  the  best  able  to  meet  their  own  wants.  It  is  not  the  true 
policy  of  the  State.  She  has  nothing  to  gain  by  pushing  to  the  wall  the  teacher 
of  the  high  school  or  the  academy,  whose  true  position  in  educational  work  she 
marked  out  by  her  charters  of  such  institutions  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  they 
have  been  the  great  feeders  of  her  colleges  ever  since.  In  her  curriculum  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people  she  wisely  leaves  out  these  subjects  of  advanced 
learning.  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  few  ambitious  teachers  of  graded  schools  to 
insist  upon  the  use  of  municipal  funds  for  this  object  regardless  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  private  institutions  already  doing  the  work  to  far  greater  advantage, 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  public  burden. 

Already  no  little  damage  has  been  done.  In  many  places  either  private  schools 
of  high  character  have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  bj'  the  competition  next  door  of 
free  tuition,  as  in  Wilson,  Goldsboro,  or  the  graded  system  has  been  rejected  and 
discredited,  as  in  Kinston,  Franklinton  and  other  points,  or  a  rearrangement  has 
been  insisted  upon,  and  the  high  school  and  the  ordinary  grades  separated  once 
more,  as  in  the  excellent  system  of  the  city  of  New  Bern.  These  are  facts  that 
speak  louder  than  words. 

Now  what  is  the  distribution  of  public  funds  with  the  adoption  of  these  higher 
grades  ?  Practically,  in  one  of  our  leading  eitifes,  it  works  out  as  follows  ;  That 
the  Superintendent  receives  $1,700  or  §1,800  a  year  and  the  principal  of  the  high 
grade  a  proportionate  salary,  while  some  of  the  female  teachers  are  reduced  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  month — some  have  two  sets  of  pupils  to  teach  during  the  day  for 
want  of  room  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  primary  teachers,  even  at  this  starv- 
ing I  ate. 

Moreover,  while  the  school  year  has  been  reduced  to  eis^ht  mouths,  or  even 
less,  the  salaries  of  these  girls  being  paid  monthly,  the  pay  of  the  Superintendent 
is  annual,  and  he  is  left  four  months  in  which,  by  a  S3'stem  of  mutual  exchange, 
he  and  the  other  Superintendents  in  charge,  by  a  remarkable  monopoly  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  manage  to  supplement  these  handsome  salaries  by  some 
hundreds  more  during  the  summer  months.  Doubtless  he  and  they  deserve 
ample  remuneration,  but  is  it  right  for  the  women  who  are  cornpetent  to  perform 
the  arduous  labor  of  the  primary  school  to  receive  only  fifty  cents  a  day,  or  even 
double  that  amount  ?  It  is  currently  reported  that  money  was  borrowed  even  to 
do  that.     Are  we,  therefore,  I  repeat,  in  condition  now  to  render  the  graded  sys- 
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tem  top-heavy  by  gratuitously  adding  the  labors  that  do  not  belong  to  it  neces- 
sarily, and  are  better  done  elsewhere  by  their  very  nature? 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  mechanical  system  and  concert  methods  em- 
ployed to  great  advantages  in  the  graded  schools  for  large  numbers  of  pupils,  in 
a  limited  time,  cannot  replace  fully  the  individual  training  required  for  thorough 
scholarship  in  the  higher  branches.  Many  things  eagerly  hailed  by  the  enthusi- 
astic young  men  who  govern  the  graded  schools,  for  the  most  part,  as  wonderful 
expedients  to  smooth  the  road  to  learning  and  render  it  "  roj'al "  it  has  been  the 
fortune  of  your  speaker  to  witness  under  trial  at  various  times,  in  visits  to  North- 
ern schools,  some  of  them  twenty  years  ago,  some,  I  am  constrained  by  truth  to 
say,  not  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  Some  have  had  their  day  In  other  communi- 
ties and  perished.  But  often,  in  the  course  of  those  visits,  during  our  own  sum- 
mer vacations,  in  those  years  that  it  is  now  fashionable  by  the  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous to  stigmatize  as  barbarous  in  North  Carolina — I  say  that  often 
teachers  and  Superintendents,  book  publishers  and  men  of  culture,  at  the  bar  and 
in  other  literary  pursuits,  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  "  There  is  something  we  do 
not  reach  in  our  public  system."  Some  felt  the  want,  but  could  hardly  explain 
it.  Some  said,  "  You  have  many  who  do  not  read  or  write,  but  among  your  edu- 
cated people  there  is  individuality — the  crown  of  manhood."  Others  again  have 
sadly  said,  "It  is  the  moral  element  that  we  lack  ;  we  cannot  reach  it  in  these 
masses  as  we  ought." 

Thank  God,  we  have  no  cause  to  look  back  and  blush  for  the  character  of  the 
ancestry  whose  gift  to  us  is  the  civilization  we  enjoy  to-day.  No  State  credit  was 
higher  in  Wall  Street  than  North  Carolina's  ;  no  divorce  roll  was  smaller  than 
hers.  And  North  Carolina's  life  and  history  reflected  then,  as  to-day,  the  spirit  of 
her  education.  Nowhere  is  the  Christian  Sabbath  more  reverently  observed  ;  no- 
where is  the  purity  of  the  domestic  fireside  more  sacredly  maintained  ;  nowhere 
is  the  distinction  less  between  rich  and  poor ;  nowhere  is  the  freedom  of  the  bal 
lot  more  faithfully  guarded,  or  the  superb  interdependence  of  law  and  libeity 
more  warmly  cherished. 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  in  the  higher  culture  of  the  people ;  pre- 
serve as  precious  jewels  your  time-honored  high  schools  and  academies  and  fe- 
male seminaries.  In  conversation  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
our  colleges  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  contrary  opinion.  That  is  the  judgment  of 
thoughtful  men  in  every  walk  of  life — of  the  clergy  generally,  and  especially  of 
our  CaJDital  City.  It  was  the  declaration  of  the  accomplished  public  man  who 
delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  this  building.  This 
very  day  I  heard  it,  in  all  its  force,  from  the  lips  of  the  jurist  who  holds  the  most 
honored  position  in  his  profession  within  our  State.  And  I  venture  to  declare 
that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  vast  assemblage  of 
teachers  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address. 

In  reply  to  the  accusation  of  selfishness  and  a  desire  to  shut  out  the  young  from 
the  blessings  of  education  for  j)rivate  gain  I  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  every  teacher  of  a  private  school,  of  whatever. rank  or  character,  and  ask,  "  Is 
there  a  man  or  woman  here  who  ever  failed  to  help  a  deserving  student  without 
money  and  without  price  ?  "  Who  shall  estimate  the  good  you  have  done  ?  With- 
out your  active  aid  the  public  schools  would  have  been  impossible.  Thousands 
of  useful  men  and  women  owe  to  you  their  intellectual  freedom  and  their  bright 
careers.  As  I  look  into  your  speaking  eyes  I  feel  that  there  are  deeds  of  love  to 
your  fellow-man  in  your  past  that  angels  might  euvj'  and  that  none  will  ever  know 
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until  the  great  da}'  when  the  books  shall  be  opened  by  our  Diviue  Teacher  and 
Master. 

[We  have  written  to  each  of  the  speakers  who  took  part  in 
this  disi'nssion  for  his  remarks  in  full  for  publication,  l)ut  suc- 
ceeded in  oetting-  only  two  responses  with  manuscript,  and  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  some  of  our  letters.  Hence  most  of  the 
speeches  can  appear  only  in  brief  notes. — Editor.] 

Adjourned  at  11.20  P.  M.  until  10.30  to-morrow. 


NORTH  CIROLINS  TEACHERS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Secretary  has  received  a  great  numbei-  of  letters  about 
the  **  North  Carolina  teachers'  visit  to  Europe,"  asking  many 
questions  as  to  the  i)lans  of  the  trip,  and  requesting  certain  spe- 
cial arrangements  to  be  made  for  some  of  the  party.  To  all  of 
these  letters,  and  other  questions  which  will  come,  we  must  give 
a  general  answer,  as  follows : 

1.  The  party  will  consist  exclusively  of  members  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  and  no  person  can  be  permitted  to  join  the 
party  who  is  not  in  attendance  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Morehead  City.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  company  a 
representative  educational  body  of  North  Carolina  teachers,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  answer  correctly  the  many 
inquiries  which  will  be  made  by  persons  in  Europe  about  our 
schools  who  does  not  attend  the  Assembly  and  there  get  this 
information. 

2.  The  entire  route  will  be  planned  at  the  beginning  and  no 
change  can  be  made  to  accommodate  anybody.  More  than  three 
years'  work  has  been  given  to  arranging  this  tour  in  all  its  details 
such  as  will  give  most  pleasure  and  information  to  teachers  in 
the  time  allotted  to  the  trip,  and  the  entire  party  will  adhere  to 
the  original  route.  Persons  who  prefer  to  "  branch  oflP"  at  vari- 
ous points  are  respectfully  referred  to  some  other  company  as  it 
will  be  impossible  to  admit  them  to  this  one. 
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3.  The  trip  will  occupy  six  weeks — no  more,  no  less — and  it 
can  nfeither  be  lengthened  nor  shortened  to  suit  anybody.  Our 
company  will  leave  together,  remain  together  and  return  together, 
and  on  no  other  condition  can  any  person  be  permitted  to  join 
the  party. 

4.  The  entire  expense  of  the  trip  will  be  |150  from  Morehead 
City  back  to  Morehead  City,  and  you  need  not  listen  to  any  per- 
son who  tells  you  that  it  will  cost  less  or  more,  because  the  Sec- 
retary knows  just  what  he  is  talking  about  in  this  matter.  The 
expenses  will  be  for  traveling,  board  and  lodging,  car  fares, 
admission  fees  and  guides,  and  $150  for  each  member  of  our 
party  will  pay  everything.  Such  a  trip  if  taken  alone  or  in  any 
tourist  agency  would  cost  from  $250  to  $300.  Thus  you  see 
what  an  advantage  has  been  secured  for  our  party,  and  we  are 
sure  that  every  person  will  be  pleased  with  the  arrangements. 

5.  We  leave  Morehead  City  about  July  1st,  1889,  sail  from 
New  York  on  July  7th;  thus  we  remain  in  New  York  about 
four  days  to  visit  the  places  of  interest  there  and  provide  some 
necessary  things  for  our  ocean  voyage.  Our  headquarters  in 
New  York  will  be  at  the  Union  Square  Hotel.  We  land  at 
Glasgow,  and  the  main  points  of  visitation  are  Edinboro,  The 
Trossachs,  Abbottsford,  "Burns'  Land,"  I^ondon,  Windsor 
Palace  and  Paris,  spending  a  few  hours  at  many  other  interest- 
ing places  on  the  route.  There  has  just  been  established  a  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Constantinople  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
have  an  excursion  to  that  famous  Turkish  capital.  We  spend 
five  days  in  London  and  six  days  in  Paris. 

Our  voyage  from  New  York  to  Glasgow  will  be  made  on  one 
of  the  best  steamers  on  the  Atlantic,  and  our  accouimodations 
will  be  first-class  throughout. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  he  has  perfected  every  arrangement 
with  hotels  and  transportation  companies,  by  letter  and  by  per- 
sonal interview,  which  will  make  the  tour  delightful  and  com- 
plete in  every  way.  The  number  comprising  the  party  is  lim- 
ited to  one  hundred,  and  the  list  is  rapidly  filling  up — first 
preference  being  given  to  actual  teachers,  and  the  list  must  be 
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closed  by  April  1st,  1889,  according  to  requirements  of  the 
steani-sliip  company. 

Our  intended  North  Carolina  teachers'  European  tour  is  at- 
tracting great  attention  among  educators  throughout  the  North 
and  South,  and  it  will  give  our  State  and  our  teachers  a  prouder 
rej)Utation  for  progressiveness  and  ambition  than  she  has  ever 
before  enjoyed. 

Just  a  few  words  about  baggage.  Don't  try  to  carry  a  "Sara- 
toga" or  other  large  trunk,  because  there  is  no  checking  of  baggage 
in  Europe  and  your  trunk  may  be  lost,  or  it  will  be  considerable 
expense  and  trouble  to  you  in  transferring  it  by  Express.  Only 
two  suits  of  clothes  are  needed — one  for  traveling  and  the  other, 
a  little  nicer,  for  Sundays  and  for  visiting — and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  linen.  Laundries  are  plentiful  in  Europe  and  their 
prices  very  low.  Don't  carry  any  silks,  satins,  or  other  fine 
clothes,  because  we  ai'e  travelers  and  you  will  find  such  dresses 
to  be  entirely  out  of  place  and  out  of  taste.  The  English  peo- 
ple dress  in  a  neat  but  plain  style  and  we  want  to  do  likewise 
while  in  their  country.  The  best  kind  of  baggage  for  a  foreign 
trip  is  a  small  concei'u  called  bv  "c(niinjercial  tourists"  a  "tele- 
scope." It  has  a  handle  on  top  for  carrying  it  easily  and  it  will 
slip  under  the  berth  on  the  steamer.  They  may  be  bought  for 
$1.25  to  $2.50  at  any  trunk  or  shoe  store,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  they  will  hold.  A  man  needs  but  one  suit  of  clothes 
besides  his  traveling  suit,  and  it  should  be  packed  in  as  small 
space  as  possible  and  in  a  valise  light  enough  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  hand  short  distances. 


The  PROGRAMME  of  the  next  Assembly  will  include  some 
entirely  new  and  specially  attractive  features.  So  we  think  a 
more  enjoyable  session  can  be  promised  than  ever  before. 

We  think  that  portion  of  the  Assembly  proceedings  which 
is  published  in  this  number  of  The  Teacher  will  be  read  with 
considerable  interest  by  many  hundred  teachers  in  our  public  and 
private  schools. 


EDITORIAL. 


LET  US  PHUSE  fiND  THINK  fl  MOMENT.  -      '. 

Auother  year  has  rapidly  passed  away  and  again  we  hear  the 
jingle  of  the  merry  Christmas  bells  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
shouts  of  millions  of  happy  children  who  gladly  hail  the  joyous 
anniversary.  What  an  eventful  year  it  has  been  to  all,  but  to 
none  has  it  been  more  so  than  to  the  teachers.  With  some  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  ripple  of  change  on  the  tide  of  the  year, 
while  others  have  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea  of  life,  expe- 
riencing all  the  varying  conditions  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
tides.  It  has  been  .scarcely  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
since  this  year  was  ushered  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  pure 
and  unstained  as  a  sheet  of  snowy  paper,  and  then  you  made 
many  good  resolves  concerning  your  work  for  the  year — that  it 
should  be  better  than  ever — that  you  would  endeavor  to  prepare 
yourself  better  for  your  duties  in  the  school-room.  Have  you 
"kept  your  resolutions"?  Are  yon  satisfied  with  your  year's 
work?  Have  you  made  progress  as  a  teacher?  Did  you  go  to 
the  Assembly  at  Morehead  and  catch  the  inspiration  of  that 
grand  reunion  of  the  profession  and  impart  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  ambition  to  your  pupils?  Did  you  spend  a  portion  of  your 
summer  vacation  in  trying  to  stimulate  and  encourage  some  other 
teacher  to  greater  zeal  and  faithfulness?  Are  you  now  ready  for 
the  year  to  end  and  does  it  leave  you  a  con,sciousuess  that  you  have 
"done  all  the  good  yon  could"  to  your  pupils  daring  these 
twelve  months?  If  you  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  affirma- 
tive we  sincerely  congratulate  you;  if  in  the  negative  we  con- 
gratulate you  also,  that  you  yet  have  occasion  and  will  soon  have 
another  new  year  in  which  yon  may  recover  some  of  the  lost 
opportunities  of  this  old  one;  and  may  abundant  success  attend 
you  ! 
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To  EVERY  teacher  and  friend  of  education  we  wish  a  Happr 
C'hristnias  and  a  Bright,  Prosperous  New  Year. 

We  commend  to  your  special  attention  the  fine  biographical 
sketch  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  written  for  The  Teacher  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Atkinson,  D.  D.  Read  the  sketch  to  your  pupils,  discuss 
the  subject  with  them  and  thus  teach  thetii  to  have  stronger  love 
and  admiration  for  North  Carolina  and  for  her  eminent  sons. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  steady  improvement  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Educator,  published  as  the  organ  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  our  colored  teachers.  Such  a  worthy  journal  surely  ought 
to  have  the  name  of  every  enterprising  and  anibitious  colored 
teacher  on  its  subscription  books,  for  the  publication  will  be  very 
helpful  to  them. 

The  editor  desires  to  express  his  profound  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  kind  letters  of  sympathy  which  came  to  him 
from  many  educational  friends  throughout  the  State  durino;  his 
recent  severe  illness.  Such  thoughtful  solicitude  as  was  expressed 
by  those  friends  is  appreciated  by  the  editor  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
his  ability  to  tell  them. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  literary  publications  in 
this  country  is  Lippincotfs  Magazine.  Its  subscription  price  is 
$3  per  year,  and  by  a  favorable  arrangement  with  the  publishers 
we  can  send,  for  a  year,  both  Lippincoffs  Meigazine  and  The 
North  Carolina  Teacher  for  only  .$3.  This  gives  you  The 
Teacher  free.     Can't  you  afford  to  try  this  club  for  a  year? 

We  sincerely  congratulate  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  and  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  on  his  re-election  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Under  Maj.  Finger's 
wise  and  progressive  administration  during  the  past  four  years 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  our  system  of  public  schools, 
and  we  look  for  more  beneficial  changes  yet  during  his  new 
term  of  office. 

When  you  become  perplexed  in  trying  to  decide  what  kind 
of  Christmas  entertainment  you  will  get  up  in  your  school,  or 
when  you   want  suggestions  as  to  what  are  the  best  things  for 
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school  prizes  or  most  suitable  as  Christmas  presents  for  aiiy- 
body  and  everybody,  write  to  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Ral- 
eigh, and  they  will  try  and  help  you  in  the  matter  of  a  decision, 
and  we  think  yon  will  be  pleased. 

The  "Young  Folks'  Reading  Club"  is  greatly  interesting 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  In  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing private  schools  of  the  State  twenty  of  the  pupils  became 
members  of  the  club  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  in  The 
Teacher.  Would  you  not  like-  to  iiave  the  young  people  in 
your  school  engage  in  a  brief  course  of  pleasant  and  instructive 
reading,  such  as  will  create  a  taste  for  the  writings  of  our  best 
and  most  popular  authors?  The  first  book  in  the  course  is 
"Rasselas,"  price  10  cents,  and  it  will  be  supplied  by  booksellei's 
at  this  price,  postpaid.  Organize  a  Reading  Club  at  once  in 
your  school  and  you  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  your  efforts  to 
educate  the  young  people. 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  occupy- 
ing good  positions  in  public  or  private  schools  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  or  ever  read  an  educational  journal  of  any  kind !  And 
yet  they  claim  that  teaching  is  a  profession.  \¥hat  would  we 
tliink  of  the  doctor,  minister  or  lawyei-  who  never  read  a  journal 
pertaining  to  his  pi\)fessional  work,  nor  gave  evidence  of  any 
desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  in  his  calling?  If  any 
of  those  teachers  should  chance  to  see  this  [)aragraph  let  us 
advise  you,  friends,  not  to  enter  upun  the  work  of  the  new  year 
without  having  your  names  on  the  subscription  books  of  at  least 
one  good  school  journal,  which  shall  visit  you  every  month.  If 
you  like  your  State  organ.  The  North  Carolina  Teacher, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  names  here,  but  whether  this 
publication  or  some  other,  be  sure  to  have  an  educational  journal. 
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ABOUT  OUR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Mrs.  Annie  G.  Lane  is  teaching  at  Aurora. 
Miss  .Julia  S.  Russell  is  teaching  at  Kittrell. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Siierrill  is  teaching  at  Granite  Falls. 
Miss  Susie  Webb  is  teaciiing  at  Snri,  in  Person  connty. 
Mr.  a.  p.  Fuqua  is  teaching  near  VarinJ,  Wake  county. 
Mr.  M.xxcy  L.  .John  is  principal  of  Sherwood  High  School. 
Miss  Bessie  McLean  has  a  good  school  at  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  a.  B.  Galloway  lias  a  school  at  Elkin,  in  Surry  county. 
K^iNSTON  College,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Principal,  has  12-5  pupils. 
Miss  Sadie  Lloyd  is  teaciiing  at  Tyson's  Mills,  Chatham  county. 
Miss  Minnie  Andrews  is  teaching  at  Eden,  in  Randolph  county. 
Miss  Bettie  W.  Evans  is  teaching  at  Purcepolis,  Robeson  county. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Petkie  is  principal  of  Windsor  Academy,  Bertie  county. 
Miss  Lula  Stewart  is  teaching  at  Lake  Comfort,  in  Hyde  county. 
Miss  Fannie  Leathers  is  teaching  at  Hunkadora,  Durham  county. 
Miss  Lizzie  Henley  is  teaching  at  Westminster,  in  Guilford  county. 
Miss  Jessie  Bonner  is  teaching  at  Beach  Grove,  in  Beaufort  county. 
Miss  IjIZzie  Leathers  is  teaching  at  South  Lowell,  Durham  county. 
Mr.  E.  a.  Smith  is  principal  of  Gatesville  ,\cademy,  in  Gates  county. 
Miss  S.  Bettie  Cuthrell  is  teaching  at  Farmington,  in  Davie  county. 
Miss  Jennie  Ragsdale  has  a  good  school  at  .Jamestown,  Guilford  county. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Whitley  has  an  interesting  school  at  Sutton,  Franklin  county. 
Miss  Jennie  Grady   is  principal   of  Granite   Falls    Academy,  Caldwell 
county. 

Mr.  James  R.  Edwards  is  jiriticipal  of  Tyson  Creek  Academy,  Chatham 
county. 

Grah.\m  College  has  been   located   permanently  at  Graham,  Alamance 
county. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Hand  is  principal  of  Fremont  Institute,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
county. 

Miss   Allie  Walker  is  assisting   Mr.  H.  A.  Grey  at  the   Huntersville 
Academy. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Neal  is  principal  of  Virginia  Dare  Institute,  at  Concord, 
Cabarrus  county. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pickett  is  principal  of  Sanford  High  School,  and  is  assisted  by 
Miss  M.  J.  Norfleet. 
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Col,.  Thomas  F.  Toon  is  principal  of  Fair  Bluff'  Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute, Columbus  county. 

Guilford  College,  at  New  Garden,  will  publish  The  Guiljord  Collegian. 
during  the  present  term. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Edwards  is  principal  of  Tyson  Creek  School  at  Harper's  Cross 
Roads,  in  Chatham  county. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Buchanan  (Wake  Forest  College;  is  in  charge  of  Ciillowhee 
High  School,  Jackson  county.     - 

Miss  Annie  .Jones  has  resumed  her  duties  as  music  teaciier  at  Union  High 
School,  East  Bend,  Yadkin  county. 

Miss  Fannie  Jeffress  has  a  good  school  at  Satterwiiite,  in  Granville 
county,  and  is  much  interested  in  her  work. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Way  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  fur 
Buncombe  county  vice  J.  W.  Stearns,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Gentry  has  just  begun  his  fourth  session  at  Peach  Tree  Bot- 
tom Academy  in  Greyson  county,  in  Virginia. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Boddie  has  a  very  interesting  school  of  thirty  pupils  at 
Oakland  Academy,  near  Hunt's,  in  Nash  county. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Duck,  well  known  in  Western  North  Carolina  as  a  teacher,  is 
principal  of  Green  Ridge  School,  Henshaw,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Farnell,  Principal  of  Bayboro  Academy,  has  over  fifty  pupils 
enrolled.     He  is  assisted  in  the  school  by  Miss  Sallie  Wingate. 

Fairview  Academy,  Mr.  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Principal,  Gibsonville,  N.  C,  is 
enjoying  the  most  prosperous  session  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Smith  is  teaching  a  very  prosperous  school  at  Leaksville, 
N.  C.     She  will  join  the  teachers'  European  party  next  summer. 

Miss  Lucy  Jurney,  a  teacher  in  the  Durham  Graded  School,  has  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Signal  Service  Departnient  at  Washington  City. 

We  received  a  pleasant  call  from  Mr.  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  principal  of 
Lincolnton  High  School,  on  his  way  to  the  Methodist  Conference  at  New  Bern, 
on  28th  inst. 

Mr.  S.  M.  S.  Rolinson,  a  prominent  teacher  of  Dare  county,  has  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  said  county  in  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brower's  school.  Oak  Institute,  at  Mooresville,  Iredell  county, 
is  rejoicing  in  an  enrollment  of  seventy-five  pupils.  Misses  Minnie  NN'illis 
and  Lucy  Rankin  are  assistant  teachers. 

Miss  Lulie  A.  Speed  is  in  charge  of  Lake  View  Academy,  Hyde  county, 
and  is  very  much  pleased  with  her  new  position.  The  school  is  succeeding 
well,  and  the  post  office  is  Lake  Landing. 
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The  Teachers  of  Onslow  county  have  formed  a  Teacliers'  Council.  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thompson  is  President  and  Mr.  A.  VV.  Cooper,  Secretary.  The  Coun- 
cil meets  tiie  tliird  Saturday  in  each  montii. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  MacKae,  of  Alma,  is  teaching  in  the  graded  scliool  at  Florence, 
S.  C.  She  writes  that  she  hopes  to  meet  many  of  her  friends  in  our  Teachers' 
Summer  Home  at  Morehead  City  next  June. 

The  cadets  of  the  Davis  School,  LaGrange,  Lenoir  county,  visited  the 
Richtiiond  (Virginia)  Exposition  and  won  deserved  compliments  for  drill  and 
<lep(irtment.     They  were  reviewed  by  Gov.  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  Capitol  Square. 

Miss  Lina  McDonald,  a  graduate  of  Peace  Institute,  1888,  promptly 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Concord 
Female  Seminary  in  the  department  of  Languages.  Miss  MoUie  Fetzer  is 
principal. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  has  scored  another  triumph  in  the  establishment  of 
a  telegraph  line  from  the  school  to  Stokesdale,  N.  C,  connecting  with  the 
Western  Union  Company.  We  congratulate  our  friends  Holt  on  their  enter- 
prise and  success. 

Superintendent  Geo.  A.  Grimsley  of  the  Tarboro  Graded  School  is 
much  gratified  at  the  outlook  for  his  school.  The  people  are  greatly  pleased 
wit!)  tlie  work  and  show  their  friendship  in  many  ways.  We  congratulate 
our  Tarboro  friends  on  the  success  of  their  school. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Latham,  editor  of  the  Washington  Gazette,  and  a  "  charter  mem- 
ber" of  our  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  is  a  candidate  for  Reading 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  we  commend  him  most  favorably 
to  all  our  many  friends  in  the  approaching  Legislature. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Adams  (nee  Miss  Florence  Bandy),  who  was  one  of  our  best 
teachers  before  her  marriage,  has  consented  to  again  enter  the  profession,  and 
she  now  has  an  excellent  school  at  her  home  at  Little  River  Academy. 
Twenty  girls  are  already  enrolled  as  pupils,  and  Mrs.  Adams  writes  that  she 
does  "  not  envy  even   Victoria  of  her  throne  in  exchange  for  her  school." 


TESCHERS'  BUREAU. 

[^!S^The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment.] 

TEACHERS  WANTED. 

A  lady,  qualified  to  teach  English  branches  and  Latin  in  a  private  school  of 
young  children.     Address  J.  F.  Cannady,  Wilton,  N.  C. 

A  lady  who  can  teach  music  and  primary  branches  can  secure  a  good  situa- 
tion in  a  prosperous  school.  A  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  preferred.  Address 
D.  T.  Wilson,  Little  River  Academy,  N.  C. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED. 

137.  A  lady,  competent  to  teach  English  brandies,  mathematics,  Latin,  music 
and  elementary  French.  A  Baptist  and  a  graduate  of  Shorter  College,  Rome, 
Ga.     Ten  years  experience.     Address  Miss  M.  E.  Darlington,  Due  West,  R.  C. 

138.  A  young  man  with  five  years  successful  experience  in  teaching  desires 
a  position  in  a  public  school  or  Iiigh  scliool.  Is  a  Methodist.  Address  f>raxton 
Shields,  Carthage,  N.  C. 

139.  A  young  married  man  with  several  years  experience  as  principal  of  a 
seminary  desires  to  change  his  location  for  satisfactory  reasons  and  take  charge 
of  another  school.  Best  of  references  given.  Address  North  Carolina 
Teacher. 

140.  A  gentleman  and  wife  desire  situations  as  teachers  in  a  school  of  high 
grade.     Good  references  furnished.     Address  J.  R.  P.  Davis,  Bostic,  N.  C. 

141.  A  young  man,  four  years  experience,  wants  a  situation  as  assistant  in  a 
school  or  as  principal.  Good  references.  Address  E.  T.  Atkinson,  Kenans- 
ville,  N.  C. 

142.  Mr.  M.  C.  Martin,  of  Davidson  College,  would  be  pleased  to  have  a 
school  during  the  winter  months.  He  will  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
as  above. 

143.  A  young  lady,  thoroughly  competent,  desires  a  position  as  assistant  in 
a  school,  or  as  teacher  in  a  private  family.  Address  Miss  Myrtle  McAulay, 
Rockingham,  N.  C. 

144.  By  a  young  lady  of  experience  in  a  college  or  private  family.  Teaches 
English,  Latin,  French  and  music.  Best  references  given  and  required. 
Address  Miss  Conway,  Granite  Falls,  Caldwell  county,  N.  C. 


CUPID  AMONG  THE  TESCHERS. 

'Tis  said  that  "figures  never  lie," 

Tiiat  one  and  one  are  always  two  ; 
But  Cupid  proves,  with  work  so  sly, 

Some  wondrous  things  that  figures  do. 
And  when  he  claims  a  teacher's  hand 

All  rules  of  figures  then  are  done, 
Though  TWO  before  the  preacher  stand 

This  one  and  one  are  always  one! 

Miss  Laura  Montgomery,  formerly  of  Raleigh  Centennial  Graded  School, 
was  married  in  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  November  7th,  to  Hon.  Charles 
Henderson,  Mayor  of  Troy,  Alabama. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Ray,  of  Wake  county,  was  married  November  8th  to  Miss  Lela 
A.  Allen,  of  Granville. 

Miss  Katie  Mills  (daughter  of  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills,  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege) was  married  November  13th  to  Mr.  Claud  Kitchin,  of  Scotland  Neck. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Pell  was  married  at  Mebane,  November  22d,  to  Rev.  W. 
H.  PuCKETT  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference. 


BEST  NEW  BOOKS 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS. 


HOLMES'  NEW  READERS. 

The  First  and  Second  books  of  this  neat  and  beautiful  series  are  now  ready, 
and  contain  just  the  matter  and  method  that  will  give  most  help  to  teachers 
and  greatest  interest  to  pupils.  They  are  worth  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
of  a  j)rimary  school,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  getting  them.  Specimens 
mailed.  First  Reader,  1-5  cents;  Second  Reader,  25  cents;  Third  Reader,  40 
cents;   Fourth  Reader,  50  cents. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

For  the  studv  of  Geography  there  is  nothina:  made  for  the  beginner  that 
will  give  clearer  or  more  correct  ideas  than  MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY.    It 

begins  at  home  in  a  simple  and  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  and  goes 
abroad  over  the  world.  Teachers  will  find  it  admirably  suited  for  readings  or 
recitation.     Mailed  for  60  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL 

is  the  common  school  Geography  par  excellence,  and  is  almost  too  well-known 
and  too  highly  esteemed  to  need  any  description.  It  is  a  thorough,  compre- 
hensive and  highly  interesting  text-book.  Mailed  for  $1.28.  (Get  the  North 
Carolina  Edition). 

MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

is  now  studied  and  referred  to  wherever  the  English  Language  is  spoken,  and 
it  has  also  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  is  a  text-book  on 
all  sides  of  the  globe.     Mailed  for  $1.20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS 

are  useful  as  aids  to  study  and  recitation,  and  are  valuable  for  reference  and 
ornamental  to  the  school-room.     Price,  §10. 

HOLMES'  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

A  clear,  compact,  interesting  and  impartial  story  of  American  History. 
Adapted  to  successful  use  as  a  class-book  and  a  handy  reference  for  scholars, 
leacliers  and  parents.     Mailed  for  $1.00. 

Address  the  publishers  for  information  concerning  other  popular  works,  such 
as  the  Clarendon  Dictionary,  Venable's  Easy  Algebra,  Gilder- 
sleeve's  Latin  Primer,  Etc. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


A 


WORTH   WAITING   FOR 


THE 


ingham  Latio  Series, 


BY 


W.    GORDON    MeCABE,    A.    M., 

Head  Master  of  the  University  Scliool,  Petersburg,  Va. 


McCabe's  Bipgham's  Latin  Grammar, 

McCabe's  Bingliam's  Latin  Reader, 


McCabe's  Bingham's  Caesar. 


The  naoaes  of  these  two  distinguished  educators  appended  to  a 
Latin  text-book  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  its  excel- 
lence, and  insure  to   the   public   a   valuable 
accession  to  this  branch  of  instruction. 


PRICE,  $1.08  EACH, 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  WHICH  A  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


E.   H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

Nos.   17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street,  JPHILAD ELPHIA. 


TO  TEACHERS ! 

-^iTHINGS  YOU  WILL  WAST  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS ! 


Christmas  or  New  Year  Cards,  (me  cent  to  §5.00  each. 

Children's  Books,  everything  new  and   beantiful,    from    25   cents   to  $3.00. 

(One-thinl  disconnt  to  Teachers). 
Father  Ryan's  Poems,  $2.00. 
AttractiA'e  Gift  Books  in  endless  variety,  at  publishers'  prices,  from  25  cents 

to  §5.00.     Our  price  to  teachers,  one  third  discount. 

Standard  JuA^enile  Books — Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
Sanford  and  Merton,  Daniel  Boone,  Arabian  Nights,  Don  Quixote,  Ander- 
sen's Fairy  Tales, Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Scottish  Chiefs, Gulliver's  Travels, 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  ^Esop's  Fables,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw,  Children  of  the  Abbey,  and  over  100  othei-  volumes  in 
this  series  (publishers'  price  75  cents).  Our  price  to  teachers  only  50 
cents. 

Photograph  Albnms,  new  styles,  50  cents  to  $5.00. 

Autograpll  Albnms,  great  variety,  25  cents  to  .$2.50. 

Toy  Books,  splendid  assortment,  5  cents  to  25  cents. 

Family  Bibles,  new   designs   in   binding,    and    extra  contents,    price  $2.00, 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $3  50,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  §7.00,  $9.00,  §12.00. 
Bibles,  small  sizes,  in  many  new  and  attractive  stvles  of  binding,  75   cents, 

$1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.50. 

Prayer  Books  and  Hymnals,  in  cases,  cloth,  75  cents;  Morocco,  $2.00  to 
$5.00;  Calf  or  Russia,  $2.50  to  $5.00. 

Teachers'  Bibles,  Morocco,  from  $2.00  to  §10.00. 

B®"Names.  in  irolil,  will   be  put  on  all   Bibles,   Praver   Books,  &c.,  when 
desired,  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 

Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  $2.00  to  $5.00. 

Fancy  Inkstands,    Paper    Weights,   Scrap  Books,    Writing   Desks, 

Paint  Boxes. 
Dickens'  Novels,  6  voluuies, $  5.00 


Waverly  Novels,  12  volumes  (publishers'  price  $15.00), 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  ($12.00), 
Webster's  Dictionary,  index  on  edges  ($13.00), 
Dictionary  Holder,  best, 


9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

5.00 


Any  l)ook  of  English  or  American  author  at  less  than   publishers'  prices. 


g@^No  matter  what  you  want   for  your  Day-SCllOOl,   Sunday-scliool, 
Christmas  Tree,  Holidays,  or  Prizes  for  any  occasion,  write  to  us  for 

it,  and  we  will  try  to  fill  your  order,  whether  large  or  small,  with   perfect 
satisfaction  to  you  in  every  way. 

g^^Our  prices  to  teachers  on  all  goods  are  far  below  p\iblishers'  and 
manufacturers'  regular  r^tes. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
Booksellers  and   Station^ers, 

RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


A  MODEL  COURSE  OF  READING! 


THE 


North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  Reading  Circle 

HAS   ADOPTED   THE    FOLLOWING   COt'RSB    OF   SYSTEMATIC 
HEADIN(3   FOR   1888-89  : 

Green's  Making  of  England, 20  Cents. 

Bulwer's  Harold, 30      " 

Scott's  Ivanhoe, 30      " 


The  North  Carolina  Young  Folks'  Reading  Club 

SELECTED   THE    FOLLOWING   BOOKS    FOR    1888-'89 : 

Rasselas — By  Dr.  Johnson, 10  Cents. 

Sessame  and  Lilies — By  Riiskin,  10       " 

Twice  Told  Tales — By  Hawthorne, 20       " 

Lady  of  the  Lake — By  Walter  Scott, 20       " 

ALKREi:)   ^W^ILLIAIVIS   &>   CO., 

RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


*0  C  solid  GOLD  WATCH 


FREE 


JSoldfor  $100i 
(til  lately.  Best  S  8  J 
vatch  in  the  world.  Per-| 
feet  time 
^keeper.  WarranteJ. 
pSolid  Gold  Hunting  Casea. 
Elegant  and  magnificent, 
(  Both  ladiea'and  gents'alzes 
ith  works  and  cases  of 
equal  value.  OI\E  PEnSOIV 
in  each  locality  can  secure  one 
FREC  How  is  tliis possible? 
We  answer — we  want  one  per- 
son in  each  locality,  to  keep  In 
their  homes, lUuI  .show  to  those  who  call,  a  complete  line  of  our 
valuable  and  very  useful  HOUSERJOL^t)  SAMPLES. 
These  samples, as  well  as  the  watch, we  send  free, and  after  yoa 
have  kept  them  in  your  home  for  S  months  and  shown  them 
to  those  who  may  have  called, they  become  your  own  property; 
it  iB  possible  to  make  this  great  ofler,  sending  the  SOLID 
OOLD  watch  and  COSTY  samples  free,  as  the  showing  of 
the  samples  in  any  locality,  always  results  in  a  large  trade  for 
ns;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a  locality  for  a  month  or  two 
we  usually  get  from  ^lOflfeO  to  ^SOOO  in  trade  from  the 
Burrounding  country.  This,  the  most  wouilerlul  offer  ever 
known,i8madein  order  that  our  samples  may  be  placed  at  once 
where  they  can  be  seen,  all  over  America.  Write  at  once,  and 
inake|Bure  of  the  chance.  Reailerit  will  behard'.yany  trouble 
for  you  to  show  the  samples  to  those  who  may  call  at  your  home 
and  your  reward  will  be  most  satisfactory.  A  postal  card  on 
which  to  write  us  cnsts  but  1  cent  anil  after  you  Uuow  all, if  you 
do  not  care  to  go  further,  why  no  harm  is  done.  But  if  you  do 
send  your  address  at  once,  you  can  at-ctrre  FREE  one  of  the 
best  solid  gold  watches  in  the  world  and  nur  Urt:*i  line  of 
COSXLY  SAMPLES-  We  pav  all  exprt-ss.  (fL-ight,  etc. 
Address  GEO.  STINSON  &  CO. ,  Box  812,  POUTLAND,  MAINS 


ALFRED  IILLIAMS  &  CO.'S 

Home  and  School  Library. 


ONLY  50   CENTS  EACH,   BY  MAIL, 
POST-PAID. 


This  large  collection  covers  every  de- 
partment of  Literature  for  the  old  and 
yonno:.  Biography,  Hislory,  Fiction  and 
Criticism  are  well  represented.  This 
cheap  series  is  the  fullest  and  most  de- 
sirable in  the  market.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  gold. 


1.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

2.  Robinson  Crusoe.     Complete. 

3.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

4.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.     By  Jane  Porter, 
o.  Thaddeus  op  Warsaw.     By  Jane  Porter. 

6.  The  Children  op  the  Abbey.     By  Regina  Marie  Roche. 

7.  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy-tales.     In  one  volume. 

5.  The  Vicar  op  Wakefield.     By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
9.  GuLLtvER's  Travels.     By  Dean  Swift. 

10.  Gil  Blas.     Translated  by  T.  Smollett. 

11.  Don  Quixote.     By  Cervantes.     Complete  in  one  volume. 

12.  Sandford  and  Merton.     By  Thomas  Day. 

13.  Dickens's  Christmas  Stories. 

14.  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

15.  Hoyle's  Games. 

16.  Wonders  of  the  Great  Deep.     By  P.  H.  Gosse. 

17.  Grimm's  Fairy-tales. 

IS.  Jules  Verne's  Tour  Around  the  World  in  80  Days. 

19.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Complete. 

20.  Self-help,  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct.     By  Samuel 

Smiles. 

21.  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin:     By  M.  L.  Weems. 

22.  The  Parent's  Assistant;  or,  Stories  for  Children.     By  Maria  Edge- 

worth. 

23.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

24.  Lalla  Rookh.     By  Thomas  Moore. 

25.  Eastern  Fairy  Legends,  Current  in  Southern  India. 

26.  Scottish  Orphans. 

27.  Spanish  Fairy-tales. 

28.  The  Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.     By  James  Grant. 

29.  School  Life;  or,  Three  Years  at  Wolverton. 

30.  J^sop's  Fables. 

31.  Jest  Book  ;  or,  The  Modern  Joe  Miller. 


HOME    AND   SCHOOL    LIBRARY — CONTINUED. 

32.  Audubon  the  Naturalist.     By  Mrs.  Horace  St.  John. 

33.  Paul  Blake.     Adventures  of  a  Boy  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  etc. 

34.  Boy  Crusoes  ;  or,  The  Young  Islanders. 

35.  Villages  of  the  Bible.     By  Paxton  Hood. 

36.  The  Magician's  Show-box,  and  Other  Stories. 

37.  Charles  Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England. 

38.  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.     By  George  Macdonald. 

39.  Famous  Poems. 

40.  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     By  Frederick  Strauss. 

41.  Seneca's  Morals. 

42.  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France  and  Italy. 

43.  Tales  for  the  People.     By  Hannah  More. 

44.  Good  Deeds. 

45.  Heroes  of  the  Household.     By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

46.  The  Seen  and  The  Unseen.     By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

47.  All's  for  the  Best.     By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

48.  Heroic  Life;  or.  Pictures  of  Heroes. 

49.  Bible  Stories  for  Young  Children.     By  Caroline  Hadiey. 

50.  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.     By  Wm.  Hazlitt. 
5L  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.     By  Wm.  Hazlitt. 

52.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.     By  Wm.  Hazlitt. 

53.  Baron  Munchausen. 

54.  E.ASSELAS,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.     By  Samuel  Johnson. 

55.  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman.     By  Laurence  Sterne. 

56.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.     By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

57.  Moral  Tales.     By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

58.  Popular  Tales.     By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

59.  Heroines  of  the  Crusades.     By  C.  A.  Bloss. 

60.  The  Sketch  Book.     By  Washington  Irving. 

6L  Anecdotes  of  Christian  Life,  Preachers  and  Preaching,  Noble 
Women,  Etc.     By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 

62.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

63.  Oliver  Twist.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

64.  Uncommercial  Traveller.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

65.  Great  Expectations.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

66.  Christmas  Books.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

67.  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     By  Jules  Verne. 

68.  Macaulay's  History  of  England.     Vol.  L 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 

73.  Hume's  History  of  England. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


" 

Vol.  2. 

" 

Vol.  3. 

" 

Vol.  4. 

" 

Vol.  5. 

.     Vol 

1. 

Vol 

2. 

Vol 

3. 

Vol 

4. 

J.  B.  BREWER,  A.   M., 

President  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
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EUGENH>    G.     KC-AlRRELL,  =  =  =  =  =  Editor. 


HOW  TO  BE  HIPPY. 

Are  you  almost  disgusted 

With  life,  little  mau? 
I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 
That  will  bring  you  contentment 

If  anything  can — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ! 

Are  you  awfully  tired 

With  play,  little  girl? 
Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 
I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest 

Game  in  the  world — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ! 

Though  it  rains  like  the  rain 

Of  the  flood,  little  man, 
And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and  thick. 
You  can  make  the  sun  shine 

In  your  soul,  little  man — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ! 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass 

Overhead,  little  girl, 
And  the  walk  like  a  well-heated  brick; 
And  all  earthly  affairs 

In  a  terrible  whirl — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  ! 

— Home  Guardian. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  HOME  OF  NAT.  MICON. 

BY  MRS.  V.  L.  PENDLETON,  WARRENTON,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Atkinson's  article  in  the  December  Teacher,  on  Nat. 
Macon,  recalled  some  reminiscences  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

In  the  year  1855,  when  a  bride  of  seventeen  summers,  I 
resided  for  several  months  at  "Buck  Spring,"  the  home  of  Nat. 
Macon.  My  handsome  young  husband  owned  the  place,  and  he 
took  me  there  for  the  summer  months.  As  I  look  down  the 
vista  of  intervening  years  it  seems  like  a  long  summer  day 
"nipt  by  untimely  frosts,"  for  I  was  left  a  widow  at  eighteen 
and  have  never  seen  the  old  place  since. 

The  house  or  houses  were  just  as  the  old  statesman  left  them. 
One  he  built  for  a  weaving-room,  the  other  for  a  cook-room. 
The  site  for  a  handsome  residence  was  still  to  be  seen,  but  after 
his  wife's  death  it  was  never  built.  He  was  content  to  live  with 
his  two  daughters  in  these  two  substantial  houses.  They  are 
exactly  alike  and  face  each  other.  Each  has  one  room  down- 
stairs with  two  doors  and  two  small  windows  (would  be  called 
very  small  in  this  day  and  generation),  and  the  up-stairs  room  has 
a  fire-place  and  is  furnished  as  the  room  below  with  oak  ceiling. 

"Old  Nelson,"  Mr.  Macon's  body  servant,  was  still  living,  and 
the  characteristic  local  attachment  of  his  race  made  him  some- 
times take  the  long  walk  to  Buck  Spring,  and  many  interesting 
incidents  he  told  me  of  his  old  master.  My  "living  room"  was 
also  his  old  master's,  and  the  opposite  house  was  occupied  by  his 
daughters.  They  slept  up-stairs,  and  the  room  down-stairs  was 
the  dining-room.  He  pointed  to  an  out-house  which  he  said  used 
to  be  filled  with  feather  beds,  and  wdien  a  large  party  was  given, 
after  the  dancing  and  feasting  was  over,  the  beds  would  be 
brought  out  and  spread  on  the  floor  of  his  master's  room  for  the 
gentlemen;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  dining-room  and  room  above 
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for  the  ladies.  One  of  these  daughters  married  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Richmond,  and  the  other  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Warrenton,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  Wm.  Eaton,  well  known  for  his  legal  lore  and 
scholarly  attainments. 

The  oak  grove  was  very  large,  and  cast  a  dense  shade  with 
only  here  and  there  a  fleck  of  sunshine.  While  sitting  outdoors 
one  day,  as  we  often  did,  a  deer  ran  through  the  yard  followed 
close  by  dogs  and  sportsmen ;  I  felt  like  clapping  my  hands  in 
girlish  glee,  not  only  with  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  but 
because  "Buck  Spring,"  which  I  had  considered,  to  say  the  least, 
a  very  prosaic  name,  seemed  suitable,  and  I  believed  the  legend 
that  the  name  was  chosen  because  the  bucks  went  down  to  drink 
at  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Not  far  from  the  grove,  in  a  clump  of  trees  by  the  roadside,  is 
the  grave  of  the  old  "Nestor  of  the  Senate."  No  slab  marks 
the  spot — only  a  pile  of  rocks  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  is  shaped 
like  a  grave.  Such  was  his  wish — a  pile  of  rocks  from  his  own 
farm  placed  upon  him. 

Some  one  has  poetically  said  that  it  was  a  beautiful  idea,  for 
thus  friends  and  patriots  had  an  opportunity  to  place  a  stone  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  Macon  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  were  devoted 
friend.s,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  told  me  an  incident  in  his  own  life 
in  connection  with  them  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
two  men.  He  was  going  to  a  private  military  school  on  the 
Hudson,  very  popular  at  that  time,  and  his  uncle.  Governor 
Owen,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  his  two  friends,  John 
Randolph  and  Nat.  Macon,  then  in  Washington,  Senate  being  in 
session.  They  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  when  he  went  to  bid 
them  good-bye  he  found  them  together.  John  Randolph  drew 
himself  up,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "My 
young  friend,  wherever  yon  go  never  be  ashamed  of  the  long- 
leaf  pine."  It  was  a  noble  sentiment  and  set  the  young  man's 
•heart  aglow.  Nat.  Macon  followed  him  down  the  steps,  and  as 
he  bid  him  adieu  .«aid,  "My  dear  young  friend,  now  right  in 
the  beginning  of  your  career  in  life  learn  that  little  word — '  No.' " 
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Mr.  Owen  went  on  liis  way,  thinking  Mr.  Randolph  much  the 
greater  aian.  While  going  up  the  Hudson  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  man  going  to  the  same  school.  Just  before 
reaching  their  destination  the  young  man  went  to  him  excitedly 
and  said  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  and  asked  him  to  lend  him 
some  money.  With  a  Southern  youth's  generosity  he  handed 
him  his  purse,  telling  him  to  help  himself.  Having  some  loose 
change  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  porter  he  did  not  examine  his  purse 
until  he  reached  the  school,  when  lo!  it  did  not  contain  a  cent. 
He  saw  that  young  man  daily,  but  was  never  able  to  recover  one 
cent  of  his  money  and  began  to  think  in  his  heart  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  Macon  was  a  wiser  man  than  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

These  two  statesmen  not  only  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other 
in  Washington  but  visited  each  other  at  their  own  homes,  and 
■carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  when  apart.  I  recollect 
reading  a  letter  of  Mr.  Randolph's  to  Mr.  Macon,  written  while 
he  was  Minister  to  England,  telling  him  that  he  rented  a  court 
dress  in  which  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen.  By  a  chain  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  I  read  many  letters  from  Mr.  Macon  to 
Mr.  Randolph — right  in  the  room  where  they  were  written  years 
and  years  before.  My  sister-in-law  married  a  favorite  nephew 
of  Judge  Leigh,  to  whom  Mr.  Randolph  left  all  his  manuscripts. 
Judge  Leigh  gave  these  letters  to  his  nephew  who  gave  them  to 
my  husband. 

There  is  one  which  is  very  interesting  which  I  still  have  in 
my  possession.  It  is  a  copy  written  in  John  Randolph's  quaint 
hand  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Macon  to  his  grandson,  Robert 
Martin,  while  at  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  Randolph  was  at  Buck 
Spring  on  a  visit  when  this  letter  was  written  by  his  friend,  who 
showed  it  to  him,  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  added  a 
P.  S.  to  the  letter  and  copied  it,  and  it  was  found  with  his  papers 
after  his  death.     It  is  a  letter  of  interest  and  I  will  transcribe  it 

here : 

[copy.] 

W— Jan.  20,  1822. 

My  Dear  R.: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  in^t.,  and  have  re- 
flected much  on  your  account  of  tlie  statue  of  CJen.  Washington,  and  what 
effect  the  siglit  of  it  may  have  produced  on  your  mind.     Perhaps  these  reflec- 
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tions  are  more  easily  stated  by  questions.  Mas  it  made  you  more  dutiful  to 
your  parents ;  more  attentive  to  yonr  relations  and  friends;  more  respectful 
to  the  faculty  of  the  University? — in  short,  has  it  inspired  yon  with  a  determi- 
nation to  be  more  virtuous  and  intelligent,  and  are  you  now  better  than  you 
were  before  you  saw  it?  If  the  sight  iias  produced  none  of  these  benefits  it 
has  not  been  of  much  advantage,  except  to  gratify  curiosity.  The  statue  will 
not  add  to  the  fame  which  grows  with  time;  books  alone  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  men.  What  kind  of  materials  would  make  a  statue,  now,  to  last  as  long  as 
the  fame  of  Moses?  or,  if  it  be  objected  to  make  him  the  example  because  he 
was  inspired,  take  Aristides  or  Alexander — men  whose  fame  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character.  I  could  add  much,  but  I  wish  you  to  think  and  act  for  your- 
self; besides,  my  opinion  is  known  on  snbjecis  of  this  sort.  But  would  not 
Gen.  Washington  himself  have  thought  it  more  wise  to  have  expended  the 
cost  of  the  statue  in  educating  poor  boys  of  genius,  thereby  rendering  them 
ornaments  to  society,  and  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  people? 

This  subject  brings  to  my  mind  public  life,  whicli  has  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  it  to  those  who  do  not  want  a  place  under  the  Government  and  only 
desire  the  public  good.  If,  therefore,  you  should  ever  think  of  it,  let  popu- 
larity follow  you,  not  you  follow  it.  When  most  courted  and  half  bought  it 
does  not  last  long,  but  when  it  flows  from  a  well  established  character,  and 
that  maintained  in  the  public  station,  it  is  sure  to  last;  it  is  of  that  kind  which 
virtuous  men  in  all  ages  have  considered  honorable ;  it  is  like  a  house  built  on 
a  rock.  Our  Government  is  founded  on  a  single  principle,  which  is  that  the 
people  can  govern  themselves;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  of  them 
desire  to  have  justice  done.  Hence  the  Jionest  poor  pay  their  taxes  as  will- 
ingly as  the  honest  rich. 

Attend  to  your  studies  and  endeavor  to  do  well,  and  Providence  will  surely 
help  your  exertions.     That  you  may  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  truly  affectionate  grandfather,  N.  M. 

Robert: — Your  grandfather  has  lit  en  so  obliging  as  to  show  me  the  above 
letter,  and  I  take  the  liberty  (for,  as  his  grandson,  I  feel  considerable  interest 
in  your  welldoing)  to  answer  his  last  question  for  you.  I  verily  believe  that 
Gen.  W.  and  himself  are  the  only  two  men  of  our  country  who  would  decide 
for  a  different  disposition  of  the  cost  of  tlie  statue;  but  backed  even  by  that 
authority  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  dissent  from  their  opinion.  For, 
without  placing  sculpture  and  [minting  on  an  equal  footing  with  letters,  I  do 
believe  that  they  have  a  most  powerful  and  lasting  effect  on  the  human  mind 
and  character,  and  that  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  statue  laid  out  on  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  of  the  greatest  merit  would  not  do  so  much  to  improve  the  youth 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  sight  of  it  will  do.  Your  own  ingenuous  emotions 
and  reflections  on  viewing  it  fortify  me  in  this  opinion.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  are  now  "'better  than  before  you  saw  it,"  and  that  your  father's  share  of 
the  taxes  paid  to  erect  it  is  already  reimbursed  to  him.  To  be  sure  you  may, 
if  you  please,  demonstrate  that  I  am  wrong  so  far  as  regards  yourself;  but 
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tliat  I  am  persuaded  you  will  never  do;  and  this  opinion  is  re-inforced  by  the 
recollection  that  "the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  naan  availeth 
much."  I  could  give  other  authorities  from  the  same  source  and  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  will  conclude  with  predicting  that  unborn  generations,  when  they 
contemplate  the  masterly  work  of  Canova,  will  be  moved  with  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  him  to  whom  they  will  have  been  indebted  for  it.  Accept  my 
best  wishes.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

Mr.  R.  M.,  Chapel  Hill. 


THE  TESCHER  IS  S  RESDER. 

The  teacher  must  be  more  and  more  a  reader.  He  must  not 
only  read  much,  but  he  must  read  well.  He  cannot  expect  to 
read  everything  any  more  than  any  other  busy  worker,  but  the 
public  is  coming  to  expect  the  teacher  who  takes  first  rank  to  be 
intelligent  upon  all  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  unreasonable 
as  this  is  when  carried  to  the  extreme,  it  is  not  unreasonable  in 
the  general  application.  The  teacher  is  quite  apt  to  speak  of 
himself  as  too  much  occupied  to  read,  and  while  we  would  be 
the  last  to  discount  the  draft  which  school  work  makes  upon  a 
faithful  teacher,  we  know  of  no  profession,  except  the  ministe- 
rial, that  makes  perceptibly  less  draft.  There  is  no  busy  pro- 
fessional man  who  finds  any  way  to  read  without  special  vigor- 
ous effort. 

The  doctor  can  never  call  an  hour  his  own,  and  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  intensity  of  attention  and  ease  in  reading  to  have  one 
ear  on  the  door-bell. 

The  lawyer  does  not  find  it  natural  for  him  to  seclude  himself 
for  literary  indulgence  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

Every  profession,  every  man's  social  and  home  life,  tempts 
him  away  from  his  books,  and  yet  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers, 
artists,  merchants,  teachers,  who  wish  to  read,  do  read. 

One  must  train  himself  persistently  to  make  every  sacrifice 
required  in  order  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  reading. 

It  will  never  be  easy  until  the  habit  is  formed,  until  neigh- 
bors, friends,  family,  understand  that  it  is  as  impracticable  for 
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him  to  leave  his  books  on  the  evenings  or  hours  assigned  to  them 
as  it  would  be  to  leave  his  regular  business.  The  world  is  full 
of  idle  people  who  loaf  away  the  time  not  spent  in  professional 
or  mercantile  employment,  and  men  who  would  be  indignant  to 
he  robbed  of  ten  minutes  from  a  busy  day  will  rob  you  of  two 
hours  without  a  thought  of  its  value,  if  only  you  are  away  from 
business. 

We  readily  grant  that  a  man  owes  much  to  home,  something 
to  church  and  society,  and  yet  no  man  who  values  his  future,  no 
man  who  realizes  what  life  means,  can  afford  to  dissipate  the 
hours  away  from  business  office  or  school  in  the  name  of  home, 
church,  or  social  duties. 

He  will  be  more  to  home,  church,  society,  if  he  is  sparing  of 
the  time  he  gives  them  and  does  as  though  it  were  a  luxury,  if 
he  makes  the  most  of  his  ability  and  opportunity  to  read. 

It  is  not  easily  demonstrable  that  the  teacher,  as  committee 
and  society  are  now  constituted,  will  not  be  as  likely  to  be  popu- 
lar, will  not  cultivate  his  reputation  as  successfully,  who  never 
reads,  but  devotes  himself  to  miscellaneous,  social  or  religious 
luxuries. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  man  is  the  wisest,  most  efficient 
leader  of  children  who  is  not  himself  constantly  acquiring 
knowledge,  who  has  not  the  ability  to  read  a  book  that  requires 
brains  to  read  it,  who  cannot  relish  the  reading  of  it,  who  can- 
not discipline  himself  to  set  aside  other  things  regularly  for  the 
reading  of  such  a  work. 

The  teacher  who  loves  to  read  the  best  things,  and  knows  how 
to  tind  the  time  for  such  reading,  will  leave  an  impression  upon 
his  pupils  that  w.ill  be  sufficient  reward  for  any  earnest  man  or 
woman. — Journal  of  Education. 


Never  find  fault  without  showing  why  and  indicating  the 
better  wav. 
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ENGLISH  IS  SCQUIRED  FROM  BOOKS. 

A  couple  of  instances  of  the  amusing  blunders  foreigners  may 
make  in  speaking  English  were  given  me  the  other  day  and  I 
have  every  reason  both  to  believe  them  genuine  and  that  they  have 
not  before  been  printed,  says  a  Boston  letter  to  the  Providence 
Journal.  A  lady  who  had  learned  English  in  a  school  in  Europe, 
where  she  was  accounted  remarkably  proficient  in  our  language, 
came  to  this  country  to  take  charge  of  an  establishment.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  the  practical  requirements  of  every-day  life,  her 
English  proved  less  comprehensive  and  accurate  than  might  have 
been  wished,  and  the  evidence  that  her  vocabulary  had  been  pain- 
fully collected  from  a  dictionary  rather  than  from  living  speech 
gave  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  those  around  her. 

On  one  occasion  she  wished  to  direct  a  servant  to  kill  a  chicken 
and  after  plucking  it  to  bring  her  the  feathers.  The  form  which 
her  directions  took  was:  "  Die  me  that  beast  and  briny  me  his 
vestment."  Perplexing  as  the  servant  must  have  found  this 
order,  his  astonishment  can  hardly  have  been  equal  to  that  of  a 
carpenter  to  whom  was  addressed  a  still  more  amusing  blunder 
by  this  lady.  She  had  an  interview  with  him  in  reference  to  some 
alterations  she  thought  of  undertaking  in  her  dwelling,  but  found 
the  estimates  he  made  so  large  that  she  determined  not  to  have 
the  work  undertaken.  In  a  short  time,  however,  she  found  her- 
self so  incommoded  by  the  state  of  the  house  that  she  decided  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  alterations  made,  even  at  the 
figures  named  by  the  carpenter.  She  accordingly  sent  for  him, 
and  once  more  carefully  explained  what  she  wished  to  have 
done.  To  her  surprise  the  man  promptly  named  a  price  for  the 
work  which  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  previous  esti- 
mate, and  his  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  in  her  consterna- 
tion her  peculiar  English  betrayed  her  into  saying:  "Why,  sir, 
you  are  dearer  to  me  than  when  we  were  first  engaged."  If  the 
carpenter  apprecfated  a  joke  he  should  have  scaled  down  his 
fitrures. 
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JOHN  B.  BREWER. 

Among  the  oldest  and  one  of"  the  best  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  specially  for  girls  is  the  *' Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute," located  at  Murfreesboro,  IS".  C.  The  sc^hool  was  founded 
in  184:8,  and  during  the  forty  years  of  its  prosperous  existence  it 
has  been  under  the  management  of  some  of  the  most  noted  edu- 
cators ever  seen  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  always  taken  rank 
among  the  best  educational  institutions  in  all  the  South,  and  its 
fair  graduates  have  graced  every  walk  of  life  which  is  o|)en  to 
women.  As  model  wives  in  the  home  circles  of  our  laud,  as 
teachers  in  our  [)ublic  and  private  schools,  in  literature,  art  and 
music,  and  in  all  those  graces  and  accomplishments  which  make 
woman  so  attractive,  the  alumni  of  Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute are  seen  holding  positions  of  great  prominence  and  honor. 
It  is  to  the  president  of  this  popular  and  noted  institution  that 
we  now  introduce  our  readers. 

Professor  John  B.  Brewer  is  a  native  of  Wake  county,  was 
born  at  Wake  Forest,  August  26,  1846,  and  he  is  the  grandson 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Waitt,  D.  D.,  who  was,  during  his  life,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  consecrated  divines  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Professor  Brewer  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in 
1868  and  began  his  career  in  life  as  a  teacher,  acquiring  his  first 
two  years'  experience  in  a  country  school  at  Maple  Springs,  in 
Franklin  county.  In  1870  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Williams  &  Nadal  at  Wilson,  and  a 
short  time  afterward  he  accepted  a  similar  positii^n  with  Rev. 
Sylvester  Hassell,  who  succeeded  to  the  principalship  of  that 
school. 

At  the  reorganization  of  our  State  University  in  1875  Rev. 
J.  DeB.  Hooper,  Principal  of  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary  for 
young  ladies,  was  chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  Professor  Brewer  was  elected  to  take  the  principalship 
of  the  Wilson  school.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1880, 
during  which  time  the  seminary  was  very  prosperous. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  McDowell,  President  of  Chowan 
Baptist  Female  Institute,  in  1880,  Professor  Brewer  was  elected 
to  the  presidency,  and  the  continued  and  increasing  success  and 
popularity  of  the  institution  are  evidences  that  the  mantle  of  its 
beloved  founder  and  of  its  fonder  presidents  has  fallen  upon  a 
most  worthy  and  capable  successor. 

On  July  2,  1873,  Professor  Brewer  married  Miss  Bettie  Joy- 
ner,  of  Frankliuton,  a  daughter  of  the  late  W.  H.  Joyner,  Esq. 
To  this  model  wife  and  most  congenial  companion,  who  has 
always  been  such  a  faithful  assistant  and  supporter  in  all  his  edu- 
(iational  work,  Professor  Brewer  attributes  great  credit  for  the 
success  with  which  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  as  it  is  a  cultured  family,  the  parents  rejoicing 
in  the  possession  of  sons  and  daughters  who  are  so  gentle,  kind, 
diligent  and  studious  that  they  could  n(jt  be  otherwise  than  lova- 
ble. The  daughters  are  specially  gifted  in  musical  talent,  and 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  at  Morehead  City  during 
the  Assembly  last  summer  they  often  charmed  a  circle  of  many 
delighted  friends. 

Professor  Brewer  has  a  handsome  apjiearance  and  a  most  affa- 
ble and  modest  manner  and  pleasant  address,  such  as  win  for  him 
a  great  number  of  strong  personal  friends  wherever  he  is  known, 
and  his  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  specially  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  responsible  and  honorable  position  as  president  of 
such  an  old  and  popular  institution  of  learning  for  the  training 
of  our  girls  into  true  and  noble  womanhood. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Prof.  Brewer  and  his  accom- 
plished daughter,  Julia,  will  be  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
teachers'  trip  to  Europe  next  summer.  His  whole  family  are 
members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  as  are  also  most  of  the  ladies 
of  his  faculty.  North  Carolina  is  proud  of  such  teachers,  enter- 
prising and  progressive  as  these,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  give 
them  as  thorough  an  introduction  as  possible  to  the  profession  of 
our  own  and  other  States.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  know  that  for 
genuine,  true  and  consecrated  teachers  as  many  can  be  found  in 
North  Carolina  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 
and  we  believe  that  for  honest,  careful  and  thorough  work  in  the 
school-room  the  true  North  Carolina  teacher  stands  preeminent. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  READING  CLUB. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  organized  in  North  Carolina  for  pleas- 
ure or  improvement  which  has  met  with  a  more  cordial 
reception  and  hearty  co-operation  than  our  Young  Folks'  Read- 
ing Cluh.  From  every  direction  come  enthusiastic  letters  from 
teachers  who  have  organized  clubs  among  their  pupils  stating  how 
they  are  deriving  great  pleasure  from  reading  and  studying 
Rasselas,  the  first  book  of  the  course. 

And  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  equally  pleased  and  benefited 
by  each  book  of  the  model  course  which  has  been  selected.  In 
"Sesame  and  Lilies"  they  have  the  exceedingly  graceful  and 
attractive  style  of  one  of  the  most  popular  literary  men  of  the 
world — John  Ruskin;  "Twice  Told  Tales"  will  introduce  the 
readers  to  the  fascinating  literary  powers  of  one  of  America's 
favorite  authors — Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  and  "Lady  of  the 
Lake"  which  has  delighted  thousands  of  readers,  besides  the 
beanties  of  the  story  will  give  new  conceptions  of  the  literary 
attractions  of  the  writings  of  Walter  Scott. 

Many  other  States  of  the  Union  are  organizing  reading  circles 
for  the  young  people,  and  while  all  may  differ  in  some  of  the 
plans  of  their  management  yet  all  are  accomplishing  the  same 
genera]  object — cultivating  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  land  a 
taste  for  reading  the  best  class  of  books  and  a  thorough  rejection 
of  all  objectionable  and  sensational  literature  which  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  our  country.  Therefore  the  reading  club  has 
special  claims  upon  the  aid  of  every  teacher  and  parent. 

The  general  plan  and  value  of  these  reading  clubs  is  strongly 
expressed  by  a  writer  in  the  Io2va  Normal  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber, and  we  take  the  liberty  of  clipping: 

"Ouiv  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle"  has  been  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  onr  land  who  want  to  read  the  best  and  most  interesting 
books.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  school,  nor  will  its  directors  aim  to  mark 
out  anything  like  a  course  of  study  in  the  books  which  they  may  select  lor 
leading,  though  tiiere  will  be  a  design  in  the  selection  of  each  course  so  that 
a  definite  end  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  four  vears'  reading.     They 
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believe  that  young  people  should  be  permitted  to  read  for  entertainment  and 
-pleasure,  as  well  as  for  instruct ifin.  The  schools  are  for  the  pnrpose  of  study, 
and  if  the. pupils  attend  faithfully  to  the  studies  laid  down  in  their  school 
course  they  should  not  be  expected  to  take  up  readings  outside  which  will 
suggest  to  them  anything  like  the  irksonieness  of  a  task,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  may  bear  directly  upon  and  are  intended  to  be  essentially  helpful 
in  their  studies. 

It  may  be  thought  that  boys  and  girls  have  plenty  of  reading  without  be- 
coming members  of  a  reading  circle.  Our  object,  however,  is  not,  chiefly,  to 
give  them  more  reading,  provided  they  are  already  in  llie  habit  of  reading, 
but  to  tell  them  ivhat  is  best  for  them  to  read,  and  so  keep  them  froui  reading 
those  books  which  are  more  or  less  harmful.  Moreover,  there  are  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  who  not  only  do  not  have  good  opportunities  for  reading,  by 
drawing  books  from  libraries,  but  who  do  not  get  an  inspiration  for  reading 
because  neither  they  nor  their  parents  are  able  to  tell  what  books  are  suitable 
for  them  to  undertake  to  read,  and  so  they  seldom  read  anything  except  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  kind  of  stories. 

Many  parents  who  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  road  only  proper 
books,  and  who  try  to  get  them  to  read  such,  are  grieved  because  they  cannot 
succeed  in  getting  the  children  interested  in  anything  but  the  lightest  and  most 
worthless  kind  of  stuff  which  passes  under  the  name  of  a  book.  For  such 
parents  and  such  children  "Our  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle"  will  prove 
most  helpful.  No  book  will  be  put  upon  the  required  list  wjiich  is  not  an  in- 
teresting  book  for  children. 

They  will  consist  of  entertaining  stories  of  history,  in  which  all  children 
are  interested,  of  some  of  the  best  fiction  written  for  young  people,  of  biog- 
raphy, travel,  adventure  (by  the  best  authors),  science,  and  some  poetry  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  young  people,  and  the  best  selections  will  be  made 
from  the  very  popular  and  very  abimdant  material  which  may  properly  be 
called  children's  classics. 

It  is  often  an  incentive  to  tlie  young  people  to  know  tliat  many 
others  of  their  age  in  the  State  are  pursuing  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  they  are.  Wiiile  the  "Certificates  of  Membership"  are 
in  themselves  of  no  intrinsic  or  representative  value  they  tend 
to  keep  the  young  people  at  the  reading  until  their  habit  and 
taste  for  good  reading  are  formed. 

And  there  is  always  an  inspiration  in  organized  activity. 
What  the  youth  of  our  land  reads  is  a  subject  which  shoidd  claim 
the  earnest  attention  of  every  teacher  of  day  and  Sunday-schools, 
of  Sun(lay-.school  superintendents  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of 
parents,  of  all   patriotic  citizens.     It  is  worth   vastly  more  than 
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large  lunnbers  of  examples  in  arithmetic  he  can  solve  or  how 
many  sentences  he  can  diagram  or  analyze. 

There  ought  to  be  over  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  North 
Carolina  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Young  Folks'  Reading 
Club  and  the  outlook  seems  to  promise  this  number  within  a 
very  sliort  time.  The  aid  of  our  progressive  teachers  is  needed 
in  this  work,  and  the  boys  and  girls  expect  their  teachers  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  this  effort  to  promote  the  cause  of  good 
reading.  Will  yon,  teachers,  organize  a  reading  club  at  once  in 
your  schools? 

Privileges  of  membership  are  open  to  every  boy  and  girl 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  years  who  will  promise  to 
carefully  read  the  prescribed  course.  Send  all  names  of  those 
desiring  membership  to  the  editor  of  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher  and  he  will  forward  a  Certificate  of  Membership,  also 
a  ueat  ribbon  badge  which  may  be  worn  at  any  time.  There  has 
also  been  adopted  a  beautiful  jewel  of  permanent  value  to  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  it  will  be  supplied  in  sterling  silver  for  75 
cents  and  in  solid  gold  for  $2.50.  It  may  be  had  either  as  a  pin 
(jr  charm  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  actual  members  of  the 
Young  Folks'  Reading  Club;  and  the  name  of  owner  will  be 
engraved  on  the  badge  free  of  charge.  There  is  no  fee  for  mem- 
bership and  the  cost  of  the  entire  course  of  reading  for  the  year 
is  only  sixty  cents.  The  books  may  be  ordered  separately  as 
wanted  or  the  set  may  be  purchased  at  one  time. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

"FIRE"  SND  "FIERY," 

Fire  is  a  noun ;  fiery  is  an  adjective,  English  adjectives  are 
derived  from  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  or  participles.  Adjectives 
are  derived  from  nouns  in  several  different  ways:  By  adding 
ous,  ious,  y,  ey,  ic,  al,  ical  or  ine;  sometimes  with  an  omission 
or  change  of  some  of  the  final  letters.  See  Second  Appendix, 
Brown's  Grammar,  published  1860.  Subscriber. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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M  OPEN  LETTER  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS.  ' 

The  best  means  of  attaining  success  should  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  young  teachers.  Progression  marks  so  decidedly  the 
age  in  which  we  live  that  one  must  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  up 
with  the  times. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who  are  entering  the 
honored  career  of  the  pedagogue.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  insist 
upon  your  taking  a  paper — some  good  educational  periodical. 
You  may  never  yet  have  taught,  perhaps  are  only  preparing  to 
do  so.  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  lay  hold  of  every 
means  to  inform  yourself,  that  you  may  make  up  for  your  lack 
of  experience.  If  you  have  taught,  even  for  years,  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  reading.  There  are  new  methods  constantly 
being  introduced,  new  ideas  promulgated;  and  if  you  would  be 
a  live  teacher  you  must  read  what  is  going  on  in  other  schools. 
You  can  make  use  of  others'  ideas  and  plans,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  by  the  incentive  thus  given,  you  may  be  enabled  to  evolve 
new  and  better  methods  of  your  own. 

Visit  a  stock  raiser.  His  home  is  strewn  with  breeders' 
papers.  The  farmer  has  his  agricultural  periodicals.  The  poul- 
try journal  appears  in  the  house  of  the  chicken  fancier.  The 
mechanic  has  his  trade  organ,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  studies  it 
with  care. 

Go  into  a  dressmaking  shop.  The  first  thing  you  see  is  a 
fashion  magazine,  and  not  only  one,  but  many,  and  these  are 
generally  much  higher  priced  papers  than  any  educational  peri- 
odicals. If  these,  whose  pursuits  are  so  far  from  being  intellect- 
ual, feel  the  need  of  the  help  that  can  be  obtained  by  profes- 
sional reading,  how  much  more  ought  those  who  are  dealing  with 
human  brains  and  immortal  souls  to  appreciate  the  good  that 
can  be  gained  by  pursuing  a  like  course. 

When  you  have  secured  a  paper  or  magazine  as  a  guide  in 
your  work,  make  use  of  it,  and  put  in  practice  what  you  need. 
I   have   found    it  an   excellent   plan   to   have   on    hand  one  of 
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"  Mark  Twain's  Scrap  Books,"  which  are  ready  "gutunied,"  and 
when  a  journal  is  read  through  to  cut  out  such  articles  as  I  think 
would  be  valuable — poems,  exercises,  etc, — and  put  them  in  the 
book  in  order;  then  when  I  need  them  I  can  turn  to  them 
readily,  and  find  valuable  help  in  my  work. — Exchange. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  VISITORS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Welcome  those  who  come  to  visit  your  school  with  courtesy 
and  cordiality.  If  a  recitation  is  in  progress,  furnish  your  call- 
ers, when  they  are  seated,  with  books, -and  state  clearly  what  you 
are  doing;  then  continue  your  lesson  in  the  usual  manner. 
Above  all  things  do  not  stop  your  work  to  talk  to  them,  as  noth- 
ing will  upset  your  school  quicker,  unless  yours  is  a  school 
which  sees  a  great  many  visitors  each  week. 

Do  not  make  a  single  apology,  and  do  not,  as  teachers  so  often 
do,  say  to  pupils,  "Now,  John,  think  what  you  are  saying.  You 
know  it  if  you  will  only  think.  Don't  be  so  embarrassed  that 
you  can't  think,"  etc.  When  the  teacher  talks  in  such  a  strain 
she  has  lost  her  own  self-possession,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  she  most  needed  it  and  when  its  exercise  would  have 
the  strongest  and  best  influence  upon  the  school. 

Do  not  struggle  for  order  by  tapping  on  your  desk,  or  repri- 
manding pupils  for  whispering,  or  looking  keenly  and  imperi- 
ously at  this  one  or  that  one.  Should  there  be  a  little  more 
noise  than  usual,  or  should  some  pupil  take  advantage  at  the 
time,  do  not  notice  it  nor  call  attention  to  it.  Your  visitor,  who 
is  not  nervous,  will  undoubtedly  not  notice  it,  and  you  can  deal 
with  the  offender  at  another  time. — School  Journal. 


Do  NOT  have  a  few  pupils  specially  prepared  to  entertain  vis- 
itors— they  will  disappoint  you  every  time. 
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THE.  NORTH  CSROLIM  TEACHERS'  SSSEMBLY 
READING  CIRCLE. 

There  are  now  about  six  hundred  teachers  iu  the  State  belonjr- 
ing  to  the  "North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  Reading  Circle" 
and  new  names  are  constantly  added  to  the  list  of  members.  The 
prescribed  course  of  reading  for  this  year  comprises  the  follow- 
ing books:  Green's  "Making  of  England,"  price  20  cents; 
Bulwer's  "Harold,"  price  30  cents,  and  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  price 
30  cents;  and  the  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  these 
prices. 

Membership  in  the  Reading  Circle  may  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing your  name  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  a 
certificate  will  be  forwarded.  There  are  no  fees  of  any  kind 
required  of  members — only  a  promise  to  pursue  the  course  of 
reading  and  try  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Morehead  City  to  hear  the  discussions  upon  the 
books  of  the  course. 

The  Committee  on  Reading  Circle  has  made  a  very  good  selec- 
tion of  books  and  we  are  sure  that  teachers  will  enjoy  the  read- 
ing, and  specially  attractive  and  instructive  will  be  the  admirable 
talks  upon  the  topics  at  the  Assembly  next  June  by  such  scholars 
as  Dr.  Hume,  Captain  Denson,  Superiutendent  Claxton,  Prof. 
Winston,  Dr.  Manly,  President  Crowell  and  others  who  are  well 
known  to  the  profession. 


See  THAT  your  pupil  never  leaves  any  task  half  done  or  slov- 
enly finished;  and  therefore  give  not  too  many  tasks.  Thor- 
oughness is  the  corner-stone  of  success.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  now  for  smatterers  who  know  a  little,  and  only  a  little,  of 
everything  under  the  sun.  There  is  always  an  honorable  place 
for  those  who  can  do  any  kind  of  honest  work  in  the  best  man- 
ner. 


CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  A.  M.,\j^  ,,  ^„^    p        ^,   „,„    ^,    f, 
E.  ALEX.\NDER,  Fh.  d.,    j  E^'™''^'  ^"'^■''"'  H"''"  ^-  ^■ 


MENTSL  SELF-RELISNCE. 

How  rare  is  a  self-reliant  mind!  How  seldom  do  we  see  a 
pupil  grapple  mathematical  problems  or  Latin  periods  with  the 
resolution  to  master  tliem  unaided  !  Look  at  this  boy  with  his 
Cre.^ar  or  Cicero.  He  runs  for  help  to  the  lexicon,  to  the  gram- 
mar, to  the  notes,  to  the  translation,  to  his  fellow-pupil,  to  his 
teacher — everywhere,  except  to  his  own  mind.  He  feels  no  self- 
reliance  and  is  a  mental  coward.  Laboriously  with  grammar 
and  dictionary  he  solves  linguistic  puzzles;  or  even  like  a  thief 
in  the  night  he  steals  from  translation  or  class-mate  the  fruit  of 
labors  not  his  own.  And  yet  mental  self-reliance  is  a  habit 
which  may  be  formed  in  a  boy  of  ordinary  intelligence,  if  he  be 
trained  properly  from  the  start.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
this  habit  is  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  all  the  knowledge 
attainable  in  school.  To  create  and  strengthen  it  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek  are  provided  with  splendid  means.  Under 
proper  guidance  the  habit  may  be^in  so  easily  and  imperceptibly 
and  may  grow  so  steadily  and  pleasantly  that  mental  effort  is 
freed  not  only  from  pain  but  even  from  great  labor. 

The  manifold  methods  wherel)y  this  mental  habit  may  be 
secured  must  vary  in  their  infinite  details  according  to  the  talent 
of  the  teacher  or  the  intellect  of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  well  to 
make  here  one  or  two  suggestions. 

I.  Accustom  the  pupil  from  the  start  to  digest  the  meanings 
of  all  the  common  words;  so  that  he  may  not  merely  swallow 
them  at  a  gulp,  but  tear  them  in  pieces,  and  ruminate  upon  them 
until  tliey  enter  into  his  own  intellectual  fibre.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  word  musa,  which  occurs  in  the  first  declension  :  tell  the 
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pupil  the  aucient  coiiceptiou  of  a  muse  and  name  for  him  "the 
nine"  with  their  qualities  and  attributes;  now  by  skillful  sug- 
gestions lead  his  mind  to  discover  the  kinship  of  musa  with 
music,  musical,  musings,  amuse,  muse,  &c.  Words  are  like 
persons :  if  one  would  know  them  well  and  remember  them  for- 
ever, one  must  not  glance  at  them  and  pass  them  by,  but  con- 
verse with  them  and  examine  them  closely,  studying  not  only 
their  personal  but  also  their  family  characteristics,  and  tracing 
them  both  upwards  in  their  ancestors  and  downwards  in  their 
descendants.  In  tliis  way  the  word  and  its  idea  make  a  distinct, 
clear  and  lasting  impression  not  merely  on  the  memory  but  on 
the  mind;  and  a  vocabulary  is  gained  which  grows  of  itself, 
expanding  and  enlarging  equally  with  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  But  the  chief  benefit  is  not  the  acquisition  of  words  nor 
even  of  ideas;  it  is  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  self-reliance. 
The  example  giv-eti  by  means  of  musa  is  intended  to  suggest  a 
very  small  and  humble  beginning;  but  it  suggests  the  method. 
By  the  use  of  this  method  the  mind  gets  up  from  its  helpless 
cradle  and  gradually  learns  to  sit  alone,  to  stand  up,  to  walk ; 
j)resently  it  runs,  leaps,  climbs,  and  soars  like  an  eagle  in  the 
sweet  sunlio^ht  of  knowledo;e. 

The  method  will  not  commend  itself  to  teachers  whose  knowl- 
edge is  confined  to  the  book;  for  its  successful  use  demands  not 
only  talent  and  tact  but  much  learning. 

2.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  idea  pupils  should  be  required 
without  previous  preparation  or  study  to  translate  easy  Latin  sen- 
tences into  English  and  vice  versa.  Just  as  children  learning  to 
read  English  are  practiced  in  readings  not  previously  studied,  so 
pupils  in  Latin  should  have  one  text  for  critical  study  and 
another  text  of  less  difficult  style  for  reading  at  sight.  As  a 
companion  to  Cfesar  may  be  recommended  the  Fables,  or  the 
Novum  Testamentum,  or  Bennett's  Easy  Latin  Stories.  Judicious 
help  by  the  teac-her  is  constantly  required.  Suggestions  for 
sight-readers  will  be  given  hereafter  in  these  pages.  Suffice  it  to 
say  briefly  in  recommending  the  practice  that  it  not  only  pro- 
motes and  infallibly  tests  scholarship  but  is  very  efficient  in 
developing  mental  self-reliance.  G.  T.   W. 
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PRMER  OF  MSRY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

The  following  beautiful  hymu  was  found  written  in  the  prayer- 
book  of  Queen  Mary,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  conaposed 
by  her  while  in  prison  : 

O  Domiue  Dens ! 
Speravi  in  te; 
O  care  mi  Jesu  ! 
Nunc  libera  me: 
In  dura  catena, 
In  misera  poena 
Desidero  te; 
Langueudo,  gemendo, 
Et  genuflectendo 
Adoro,  imploro, 
Ut  liberas  me. 


"  ROCK  OF  SGES,  CLEFT  FOR  ME," 

TRANSLATED    INTO    LATIN    BY    MK.    GLADSTONE. 

Perhaps  the  most  versatile  intellect  now  living  is  that  of  the 
Hon.  ^Y.  E.  Gladstone.  As  a  lover  of  classic  literature  and  as 
an  exact  and  profound  classic  scholar  he  has  set  a  noble  example 
to  statesmen  who  deem  scholarship  an  impediment  to  statesman- 
ship as  well  as  to  young  scholars  who  dream  of  greatness  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  following  translation  was  made 
in  his  fortieth  year: 

Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 
Condar  intra  tuum  latus, 
Tu  per  lyraphann  profluentem, 
Tu  per  sanguinem  tepentem, 
In  peccata  mi  redunda, 
Tolle  culpam,  sordes  munda. 
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Coram  te  nee  Justus  forem, 
Quamvis  tota  vi  laborem, 
Nee  si  fide  nunquam  eesso, 
Fletu  stillans  inclefesso; 
Tibi  soli  tanturn  munus; 
Salva  me,  Salvator  unus! 

Nil  in  manu  mecum  fero, 

Sed  me  versus  crucera  gero ; 

Vestimenta  nndus  oro, 

Opem  debilis  imploro; 

Foutera  Christi  qusero  immundus, 

Nisi  laves,  moribundus. 

Dum  hos  artus  vita  regit ; 
Quando  nox  sepulchro  tegit; 
Mortuos  cum  stare  jubes, 
Sedens  judex  inter  nubes; 
Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus 
Coudar  intra  tuum  latus. 


TWO  EXCELLENT  RULES  FOR  CLSSSIC  TESCHERS. 

Professor  George  G.  Ramsey,  of  Glasgow  University,  lays 
down  two  excellent  rules  for  teachers  of  Latin,  which  are  equally 
useful  in  teaching  Greek: 

"1.  Never  advance  till  you  have  made  the  ground  absolutely 
your  own  behind.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  confining  your  teaching 
to  the  simplest  sentences;  they  contain  the  gist  of  the  whole  lan- 
guage. Do  not  begin  to  read  an  author  at  all  till  the  grammar 
is  thoroughly  and  practically  known,  and  till  the  pupil  can  grasp 
and  explain  the  logical  relations  involved  in  the  constructions  he 
has  to  translate. 
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"2.  From  the  very  outset  let  translation  from  English  into 
Latin  go  hand  in  hand  with  translation  from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish, and  let  the  pupil  learn  from  the  first  that  he  has  to  obtain 
a  mastery  over  the  language  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  correctly 
and  forcibly  in  practice." 

"I  had  occasion  some  years  ago,"  he  adds,  ''to  see  the  classical 
work  done  in  several  German  schools,  and  I  was  tuuch  struck 
with  the  completeness  with  which  the  first  of  these  principles 
was  carried  out.  A  class  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  to  more  diffi- 
cult work  until  it  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  stage  behind. 
Every  boy  in  the  class  is  expected  to  go  through  the  lesson  of 
the  day  without  a  mistake;  no  half-knowledge,  no  guessing,  uo 
shuffling;  nothing  short  of  absolute  accuracy  and  completeness 
is  accepted.  The  result  is  that  a  thoroughly  sure  foundation  is 
laid;  the  learner  never  has  the  baffling,  discouraging  sense  which 
half-knowledge  brings  with  it;  he  feels  himself  progressing  reg- 
ularly, and  when  the  more  difficult  stages  are  reached  everything 
falls  naturally  into  its  proper  place,  and  he  advances  with  a  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  which  overcome  all  difficulties." 


QUESTIONS  FOR  CLSSSIC  TIROS. 

Who  of  our  young  classic  scholars  can  tell  the  origin  of  these 
two  proverbs? 

"  When  at  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans." 

"Caesar's  wife  should  be  above  suspicion." 

And  who  can  locate  the  following? 

"Oderint  dum  metuant." 

"Fugit  irreparabile  tempus." 

"O  tempora,  O  mores!" 

"Haec  oliin  meminisse  juvabit." 

"Dis  aliter  visum." 

"Discors  Concordia." 

"  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri." 
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And  who  can  translate  this  touching  little  poem  in  honor  of 
"Mary,  darling"? 

Mollis  abuti, 
Has  an  acuti, 
No  lasso  finis, 
Molli  divinis. 

O  mi  de  arrais  tres, 
Imi  na  dis  tres. 
Cantn  disco  ver 
Meas  alo  ver? 


NEW  CLSSSICSL  TEXT-BOOK. 

Horace  :  Satires  and  Epistles — Greenough.  This  is  one 
of  the  "College  Series  of  Latin  Authors"  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication by  Ginn  &  Co.  The  editor  believes  that  "college  stu- 
dents sufficiently  advanced  to  undertake  Horace  ought  no  longer 
to  get  and  recite  lessons,  but  to  study  the  literature,  and  under- 
stand and  enjoy  it."  The  critical  annotation  of  the  text  is  made 
with  care  and  scholarship,  and  there  is  evident  desire  to  reveal 
the  thought  of  the  author  to  the  classic  tiro.  Horace's  jokes, 
witticisms  and  humor  are  faithfully,  sometimes  laboriously,  ex- 
plained. 

The  book  contains  no  life  of  Horace  nor  detailed,  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  style  and  sul>ject  matter;  themes  which  well  might 
inspire  a  sympathetic  pen  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  young. 
The  introductions  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles,  as  well  as  the  brief 
summary  prefixed  to  each,  are  far  inferior  to  the  critical  schol- 
arship shown  in  the  annotations,  and  do  not  reveal  that  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  poet  and  fine  appreciation  of  his  subtle  flavor 
which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  college  editions  of  Horace. 

Tlie  book  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typographic  skill  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  publishers.  G.  T.   W. 
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Cesar's  Gallic  War,  Kelsey — Johu  Allyu.  We  com- 
mend this  editiou  of  Csesar  for  its  scholarly  annotation,  its  com- 
prehensive, scholarly  and  critical  introductory  matter,  and  its 
fine  spirit  of  sympathy  with  Cffisar's  style  as  a  writer  no  less 
than  his  character,  pnrposes  and  career  as  a  man. 

The  maps,  plans  and  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 
The  vocabulary  is  fair,  but  unequal  to  the  scholarship  shown 
elsewhere.  The  hints  to  teachers  are  numerous  and  occasionally 
commonplace,  but  on  the  whole  valuable.  The  system  of  gram- 
mar references  in  the  notes  had  better  been  su[)planted  by  brief 
explanatory  suggestions.     The  mechanical  work  is  excellent. 

G.  T.  W. 


THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  study  of  Greek,  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written 
would  be  sufficient  reason.  Excellent  as  our  translations  are, 
nobody  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  can  have  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  New  Testament;  and  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Septuagint  is  in  some  respects  more  useful  than  the  Hebrew. 
Further,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  infancy  can- 
not be  rightly  comprehended  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 

Nor  can  moral  and  mental  science,  logic,  grammar,  natural 
history,  geometry,  etc.,  be  understood,  as  a  scholarly  teacher 
desires  to  undei'stand  them,  without  the  study  of  Greek  originals. 
The  latest  text-book  of  geometry  is  a  translation  of  Euclid's 
Stoicheki,  with  modern  additions. 

Of  Greek  art  and  its  never  ending  influence  on  modern  life 
and  culture,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  To  the  teacher,  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  of  inestimable  value.  There  is  hardly  a 
question  of  pedagogics  which  is  not  answered  by  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch  and  other  Greeks.     Our  modern  grammar. 
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of  any  language,  is  based  npou  the  grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax. 
As  a  language,  none  is  more  worthy  of  study  for  its  wonderful 
power  of  expressing  thought,  even  leaving  out  of  account  its 
beauty  and  its  v^alue  to  the  student  of  comparative  philology. 

The  light  which  Greek  throws  upon  our  own  language,  in 
vocabulary  alone,  is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
writer  was  recently  preparing  a  list  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  words  most  frequently  used  by  Greek  writers,  and 
for  four-fifths  of  these  words  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
English  derivatives  or  cognates.  Angel  aud  zoology,  barometer 
and  butter,  comma  and  calomel,  surgeon  and  stereotype,  idiom  and 
homoeopathy,  economy  and  anecdote — all  these  are  Greek,  and  it 
is  at  least  of  interest  to  know  how  they  have  come  to  their  pres- 
ent meanings.  But  there  is  another  point  which  seems  to  be 
known  to  very  few  persons :  Greek  is  not  a  dead  language.  If 
it  is  dead,  its  corpse  is  an  uncommonly  lively  corpse.  Transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  Modern  Greet  have  proved 
useless,  because  any  Greek  who  cati  read,  can  read  the  original. 
The  writer  has  at  various  times  during  the  past  twelve  years  used 
a  Greek  newspaper  with  college  classes.  An  hour's  time  will 
serve  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  leading  points  of 
diflFerence  between  the  old  language  and  the  new,  after  which  a 
Greek  newspaper  can  be  read  with  considerable  ease.  The  time 
will  come  when  Greek  will  be  studied  as  a  modern  language, — by 
a  few  scholars,  perhaps,  just  as  Icelandic  is  studied.  The  value 
of  studying  a  language  whose  chain. is  unbroken  for  three  thou- 
sand years  ought  to  be  apparent  to  all  linguistic  students. 

For  its  literature,  Greek  is  more  than  worthy  of  study.  The 
Greeks  created,  for  our  family  of  speech,  all  the  leading  forms 
of  literature:  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical, historical  aud  oratorical  prose.  And  in  many  instances 
their  work  in  these  still  remains  the  best.  A  second  Homer  has 
not  yet  been  born.  No  literary  influence  which  comes  to  a  man 
in  his  whole  life  can  equal  that  produced  by  his  first  appreciative 
reading  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
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Many  of  us  are  kept  from  stndyiug  Greek  by  its  reputed  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  not  very  easy;  neither  is  anything  else  that  is 
worthi  learning.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  words  have  a  strange  appearance  to  the  learner,  and  it 
is  first  necessary  to  make  himself  familiar  with  their  looks. 
This  may  seem  a  matter  of  trifliug  importance,  and  yet  the  pu- 
pil's {)rogress  in  Greek,  as  in  any  language'  with  an  alphabet 
unlike  one's  own,  depends  largely  upon  the  mastery  of  it.  The 
first  week,  at  least,  should  be  spent  in  nothing  else  but  pronounc- 
ing the  Greek,  and  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Greek  should  be 
continued  as  a  part  of  each  day's  work  until  there  is  no  longer 
any  halting  in  pronunciation.  Within  a  week  a  surprising 
amount  of  useful  information  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  picked 
up,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher:  matters  of  declension, 
conjugation,  syntax,  meanings  of  words,  etc. 

When  one  has  learned  the  article,  he  knows  the  first  and  sec- 
ond declensions,  by  remembering  one  or  two  points  of  difference. 
The  important  parts  of  the  remaining  declension  can  readily  be 
learned  by  committing  to  memory  (an  average  pupil  can  do  it  in 
ten  minutes)  a  brief  table  of  case-endings.  The  declensions  in 
Greek  present  few  irregularities. 

The  verb  is  considered  formidable;  and  yet  there  are  not  a 
half-dozen  verb  forms  which  do  not  bear  on  their  faces  what 
they  are,  if  one  will  only  see.  The  Greek  verb  can,  in  every 
form,  be  analyzed  in  minute  detail.  There  is  no  better  training 
for  the  beginner  than  this  verb-analysis,  and  nothing  which  can 
make  surer  his  progress  as  a  Greek  scholar. 

As  most  students  of  Greek  have  already  studied  Latin,  the 
syntax  of  cases  gives  no  trouble.  The  leading  principles  of  the 
uses  of  moods  and  tenses  are  simple  enough,  but  the  teacher 
must  make  them  plain.  For  example,  a  pupil  turned  loose  in 
what  the  grammars  have  to  say  about  conditional  sentences  will 
probably  make  little  out  of  it;  but  six  brief  sentences,  written 
upon  the  blackboard  and  clearly  explained  by  the  teacher,  will 
simplify  the  whole  subject. 
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Doubtless  the  most  important  requisite,  after  the  grammatical 
forms  have  become  reasonably  familiar,  is  the  possession  of  a 
useful  vocabulary,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  words  in  any  sen- 
tence may  be  known  at  sight.  The  same  is  true  in  learning  any 
foreign  language.  Common  sense  will  tell  the  learner  what 
words  are  going  to  be  frequently  met,  and  these  he  must  make 
entirely  his  own.  Teachers  will  find  it  very  helpful  to  prepare 
lists  of  the  commonest  words  and  to  dictate  these  to  their  stu- 
dents, requiring  them  to  learn  these  words  thoroughly. 

Three  months'  study  will  enable  a  fair  student  to  read  Greek 
of  ordinary  difficulty.  A  teacher  who  already  knows  something 
of  Latin  can,  even  unaided,  do  enough  in  that  time  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  go  on  readily  with  his  further  studies  in  the 
language.  If  he  can  find  time  for  only  one  of  the  two,  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  should  by  all  means  take  the  Latin  first;  but  he 
will  be  fully  repaid  if,  when  opportunity  comes  to  him,  he  learns 
Greek  also.  And  if  opportunity  does  not  come  of  itself,  he 
should  go  in  search  of  it.  Each  of  these  languages  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  other,  and  one  can  teach  Latin  all  the 
better  for  knowing  Greek,  as  he  can  teach  Greek  better  for  know- 
iuir  Latin,  E.  A. 


CLSSSICSL  PUBLICITIONS. 

The  Classical  Journal,  now  in  its  second  year,  is  an  English 
publication  which  has  been  received  in  this  country  with  hearty 
favor.  Beginning  with  the  January  number  it  will  include  a 
department  iu  charge  of  American  scholars.  Giun  &  Co.  are 
the  agents  for  the  Uuited  States.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
rival  of  the  Journals  of  Philology,  but  will  give,  in  brief  and 
readable  form,  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  they  do  not  furnish. 

E.  A. 

Classical  teachers  will  find  Gow's  "A  Companion  to  School 
Classics"  a  very  convenient  summary  of  matters  uot  hith- 
erto put  into  one  volume.  The  author  makes  no  claim  to 
originality,  though  his  skill  in  working  over  into  useful  shape 
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the  researches  of  others  is  itself  original.  Perhaps  we  can  con- 
vey the  best  notion  of  the  book's  value  by  mentioning  some  of 
tiie  subjects  which  it  treats:  The  Greek  and  Latin  Alphabets, 
Books  and  their  Publication,  The  History  of  Classical  Manu- 
scripts, Critical  Apparatus  and  Textual  Criticism,  Dialects  and 
Pronunciation,  Chronology,  Meteorology,  History  of  Athenian 
and  of  Koman  Governments,  Magistrates,  Colonies,  Deliberative 
Assemblies,  Armies  and  Navies,  Legal  Procedure,  Finance,  the 
Drama  and  the  Theatre,  Greek  Philosophy,  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  Roman  Philosophy.  In  certain  parts  of  the  work  every  page 
presents  interesting  and  instructive  facts  which  students  are  not 
likely  to  find  elsewhere  unless  they  happen  to  have  access  to  a 
particularly  good  library.  There  are  some  illustrations,  of 
which  the  plate  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  the  facsimile  of 
ancient  manuscripts  are  especially  good.  The  index,  in  three 
divisions,  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  is  unusually  well  made. 

E.  A. 


I  SCHOOL. 


A  school  is  a  business  institution  created  for  specific  purposes. 
It  should  be  conducted  in  all  of  its  management  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  business.  Its  business  is  to  assist,  as  being  one  of  the 
many  corporations  created  and  fostered. by  the  State,  in  increas- 
ing the  wealth  by  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  State. 
These  ends  are  served  when  the  attending  learners  are  acquiring 
sound  knowledge  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  when  they  are 
learning  to  respect  authority,  when  they  are  cherishing  a  proper 
self-respect,  when  they  are  understanding  their  relation  to  their 
peers,  when  they  are  establishing  the  imperative  habits  demanded 
by  business,  when  they  are  founding  all  their  dealings  on  the 
general  principles  of  law,  morals  and  religion.^ — J!  H.  Hoose 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE  BROOM  DRILL. 


One  of  the  mast  graceful  aud  beautiful  exercises  ever  devised 
for  girls  is  the  "Broom  Drill,"  It  is  healthful  for  those  engaged 
in  it,  and  exceedingly  pleasing  to  those  who  witness  the  exercise. 

The  "Manual  of  Arms"  conforms  to  the  movements  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  army. 

To  aid  teachers  in  the  country  schools  to  introduce  this  favor- 
ite exercise  in  their  schools  we  give  a  few  of  the  principal  com- 
mands selected  from  "Beale's  Calisthenics": 

When  in  rank — side  by  side — the  pupils  should  be  placed 
with  the  tallest  at  the  right  hand  end.  When  the  formation  is 
in  file  the  shortest  should  always  be  in  front. 

The  commands  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part  calls 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  the  last  part  is  the  executive.  For 
instance — 1.    Carry!  2.  Arms! 

The  teacher  will  say — Carry!  Arms!  but  will  pause  between 
the  words,  the  pupil  executing  the  movement  at  the  word  Arms. 

1.  Carry!  2.  Arms!  The  l)room  is  held  in  the  right  hand 
as  nearly  vertical  as  possible,  with  the  handle  upward. 

1.  Present!  2.  Arms!  Carry  the  broom  with  the  right  hand 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  body  and  grasp  it  with  the  left  hand 
above  the  right.     Hold  the  broom  perfectly  perpendicular. 
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1.  Order!  2.  Arms!  Grasp  the  broom  with  the  right  hand, 
let  go  with  the  left  haud.  Lower  the  broom  gently  to  the 
ground. 

To  rest.  Being  at  order  arms,  the  teacher  commands — 1.  In 
place  !  2.  Rest  ! 

1.  Trail!  2.  Arms!  Grasp  the  broom  with  the  right  hand, 
the  handle  in  front,  the  broom  behind. 

THE    CHARGE. 

Place  the  right  foot  slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  left,  raise  the 
broom  with  the  right  haud  to  the  hips,  and  grasp  it  with  the  left 
haud  in  frout.  Keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  body  aud  hold  the 
end  of  the  broom-handle  level  with  the  shoulders. 

1.  Port!  2.  Arms!  Throw  the  broom  diagonally  across  the 
body,  the  left  hand  above  the  right,  and  the  handle  pointing 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

1.  Secure!  2.  Arms!  Advance  the  broom  slightly  with  the 
right  haud,  turn  the  handle  to  the  front  with  the  left  hand.  At 
the  same  time  change  the  position  of  the  right  hand,  placing  it 
farther  up  the  handle,  drop  the  handle  to  the  front,  placing  the 
broom,  where  joined  with  the  handle,  under  the  right  arm. 

1.  Reverse!  2.  Arms!  Raise  the  broom  vertically  with  the 
right  haud,  grasp  it  with  the  left  hand,  then  change  position  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  broom-end  of  the  handle.  Reverse  the 
broom,  the  handle  dropping  to  the  front,  the  broom  passing  be- 
tween the  breast  and  right  fore-arm,  press  the  broom-handle  un- 
der the  arm  with  the  left  hand  until  the  right  elbow  cau  hold  it 
ia  place  against  the  body,  pass  the  left  hand  behind  the  back  and 
grasp  the  handle. 

1.  Inspection!  2.  Arms!  Executed  from  the  carry  arms  po- 
sition. Toss  the  broom  quickly  with  the  hand  upward  and  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  body,  catch  it  with  the  left  haud. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE. 

The  pupils  should  be  placed  three  yards  apart.  The  teacher 
will  command — 
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1.  Right  (or  left)  open  ranks!  2.  March!  The  pupils  face 
to  the  right  except  the  one  at  the  extreme  left.  The  others 
aiarch,  the  last  of  the  file  dropping  off  at  every  five  or  six  steps 
and  again  facing  front  until  all  are  apart  the  same  distance.  To 
close  the  rank,  turn  to  the  left  or  right  and  march  toward  the 
pupil  who  stands  at  the  end,  each  turning  again  to  front  as  they 
are  halted  by  the  one  ahead. 

Guard!  Carry  the  right  foot  back,  the  knees  slightly  bent, 
rest  the  body  equally  on  both  legs,  at  the  same  time  throw  the 
broom  into  the  left  hand,  the  point  of  the  handle  in  front  of  and 
at  the  height  of  the  chin,  both  arms  half  extended. 

Advai}ce!  Move  the  left  foot  quickly  forward,  follow  with 
the  right  foot  the  same  distance  (15  inches). 

Retire!  Move  the  right  foot  quickly  to  the  rear  (same  dis- 
tance) and  follow  the  same  with  the  left  foot. 

For  further  instruction  in  the  "Manual,"  and  for  the  com- 
mands and  movements  in  plain  and  fancy  marching,  we  refer  the 
teacher  to  the  book  from  which  we  have  quoted. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SN  SRITHMETICSL  PROBLEM. 

Money  to  an  unlimited  amount  will  be  sent  to  any  boy  or  girl 
of  reasonable  age  who  will  send  a  correct  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing : 

If  a  white  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  on  a  dry  morning  in 
January,  mercury  at  70°  F.,  can  drive  a  wagon  and  team  of  two 
mules,  with  a  load  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  up  a  grade  of  15° 
of  inclination  from  the  horizon,  the  forewheels  of  the  wagon  be- 
ing three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  the  hind  wheels  being 
four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  how  many  bushels  of  corn 
will  be  a  load  for  a  team  of  three  horses,  driven  by  a  negro  man, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  on  a  icet  evening  in  April,  mercury  at 
60°  F.,  doivn  a  grade  inclined  8°  below  the  horizon,  the  fore 
wheels  of  the  wagon  being  three  feet  seven  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  hind  wheels  he'iug  five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter? 

Quid  Nunc. 
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The  weather  continues  exceedingly  fine,  a  light  breeze  blowing 
from  the  southward  just  sufficient  to  cool  the  atmosphere  and 
give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  sailing  on  the  sound  and  the  inlet, 
even  for  several  miles  on  the  Atlantic.  The  joys  of  .sailing  are 
increased  by  the  bright  full  moon  which  induce  great  numbers  of 
these  happy  "Chautauquans"  to  remain  upon  the  water  until  far 
into  the  night,  and  the  merry  voices  of  singers  are  heard  over 
the  sound  in  every  direction. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  number  who  have  already  attended 
this  session  puts  the  figures  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  we  think 
it  is  probably  an  underestimate.  It  is  specially  gratifying  to  note 
that  of  this  great  number  more  than  a  thou.sand  are  actually 
engaged  in  educational  work. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  Assembly  bell,  at  10  o'clock,  the  hall 
was  quicker  filled  than  at  any  time  during  this  session,  thus 
showing  that  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  session  is  increasing. 

The  opening  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Staraey, 
of  Morehead  Citv. 
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Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  of  Sauford,  offered  the  follovviDg  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health  be  requested  to  send  one 
or  more  of  its  menabers  to  address  each  annual  session  of  this  Assembly  upon 
some  subject  pertaining  to  the  public  health. 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  urge  upon  the  State  Legislature  the  importance  of 
aiding  and  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  the  following  resolution  con- 
cerning election  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Assembly  take  place  on  Monday 
next  instead  of  Thursday. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Press,  stated 
that  the  resolution,  as  submitted  on  yesterday,  had  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  committee  and  the  sentiment  was  unanimous 
that  our  obligations  to  the  editors  of  the  State  for  their  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  liberal  aid  in  furnishing  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Assembly  could  not  be  cancelled.  Due 
appreciation  was  very  great  and  our  sincerest  thanks  were  ex- 
tended most  heartily  and  cordially  to  the  press  of  the  State. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Eldridge,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  being  present,  responded  most  gracefully  to  this  vote 
of  thanks.  He  said  that  the  editors  had  rendered  what  aid  they 
could  to  this  great  educational  movement  freely  and  willingly, 
fully  realizing  the  importance  of  such  an  organization  of  teach- 
ers in  North  Carolina,  and  they  had  seen  the  vast  benefits  which 
had  already  come  to  the  cause  of  education  iu  our  State  by  reason 
of  these  mutual  consultations  of  the  profession. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Burwell  it  was  ordered  that  the  daily 
report  of  the  proceedings  be  read  at  the  opening  of  each  morning 
session  and  that  such  a  paragraph  be  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Chair  then  announced  the  Committee  on  the  Department 
of  Literature  as  follows:  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  P.  P.  Claxtou, 
W.  A.  Blair,  George  T.  Winston,  W.  S.  Currell,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Goodloe  and  Miss  Lily  Long. 
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Rev.  N.  B.  Cohb,  of  liilesville,  asked  permission  to  introduce 
to  the  Assembly  a  new  book  on  North  Carolina,  which  being 
granted  lie  exhibited  his  "Poetical  Geography  of  North  Caro- 
lina," explaining  its  valne  to  a  teacher  and  interest  to  a  pupil. 
He  interspersed  his  remarks  by  reading  several  pieces  from  the 
book  which  had  put  the  names  of  creeks,  rivers  and  mountains 
into  rhyme. 

The  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  morning  was 
announced  as  "Music  in  the  School  and  Home,"  and  Miss  Ella 
E.  Ives,  of  New  Bern,  teacher  of  music  in  Staunton  (Va.) 
Female  College,  was  escorted  to  the  platform,  and  she  then  gave 
the  Assembly  a  most  enjoyable  and  thoughtful  essay  on  this 
topic.     She  said : 

The  age  at  which  childreu  should  be  tautrht  to  sing  is  a  question  upon  which 
musicians  disagree.  That  all  childreu  can,  be  taught  to  sing  is  another  much  dis- 
cussed question.  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  many  enthusiasts  that  God  has 
created  us  all  with  the  same  musical  voices,  the  same  acute  musical  ears,  and  the 
same  accurate  perceptions  of  tone  and  pitch. 

All  of  these  necessary  qualifications  for  an  agreeable  singer  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  training  should  begin  at  an  early  age,  and  re- 
quires much  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
unless  the  child  is  endowed  by  nature  with  what  is  commonlj-  termed  a  correct 
musical  ear. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *        .    *  *  * 

The  tendency  with  children  is  to  sing  too  loud,  which  will  soon  cause  the  tone 
to  sound  rough  and  discordant,  or  will  produce  flat  tones,  a  fault  hard  to  correct. 

An  accurate  musical  ear  ma}-  be  educated  to  a  great  extent,  as  has  been  proved 
in  my  own  experience.  The  most  proficient  and  cultured  pupil  I  have  taught 
during  the  last  session  seemed  to  have  a  most  deficient  ear  when  she  began  study- 
ing two  years  ago,  and  possessed  the  fault  of  flatting,  due  in  a  measure  to  care- 
lessness of  pitch  on  her  part.  The  habits  of  flatting  and  sharping  are  often  due 
to  the  same  causes,  viz.,  what  is  termed  an  incorrect  musical  ear,  and  extreme 
nervousness  in  singing  before  others.  Sharpness  of  tone  is  probably  the  more 
common  fault,  but  is  less  painful  to  the  listener  than  flatness,  and  is  frequently 
caused  from  too  great  effort  and  energy  used  in  attempting  to, sing  high  notes. 

One  cause  of  flatness  of  tone  is  incorrect  and  incomplete  taking  of  breath,  and 
inattention  to  the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  if  one  is  used,  or  to  the  tone  of  those 
singing  around  him.  In  chorus  singing  the  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  sing 
quite  as  loud  as  he  can  lest  the  voice  should  be  strained,  and  he  will  be  inclined 
to  fall  from  the  key  and  drag  the  entire  class  down  to  his  level  of  pitch.  Chil- 
dren should  learn  to  read  music  at  sight,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  sing  by 
imitation  or  bj^  ear,  so  called. 

*****  *  *  *  *  * 

Do  not  be  content  with  the  jiupils  simply  pronouncing  the  words  distinct!}'  and 
correctly,  but  teach  them  to  study  the  sense  of  the  words  and  to  sing  with  the 
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same  expression  they  would  use  if  reciting  the  words.  A  teacher  of  Shakespeare 
would  not  be  content  simply  to  have  pupils  pronounce  words  correctlj'  but  with 
no  idea  of  the  meaning.  Yet  this  is  what  many  singers  do,  and  are  then  acquitted 
as  not  gviilty. 

You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  when  asked  about  the  ser- 
mon of  her  new  minister  said  "that  she  did  not  remember  the  sermon,  but  she 
had  derived  great  comfort  from  the  way  he  had  pronounced  that  blessed  w'ord 
Mesopotamia."  And  so  it  is  with  us  all  who  have  heard,  though  I  fear  too  rarely, 
persons  with  such  musical  speaking  voices  that  there  was  a  charm  in  listening  to 
their  words  just  for  their  own  sake.  I  once  heard  a  writer  assert  that  the  study 
of  vocal  music  was  all  nonsense.  He  said,  "  God  has  given  us  voices ;  why  should 
we  study  into  their  mechanism  ?  Let  us  sing  freely  and  naturally,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  My  friends,  let  me  ask  you  confidentially,  ought  God  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  singing  we  hear?  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  argu- 
ment influenced  many  who  consider  patient  plodding  a  great  waste  of  time. 

The  study  of  vocal  music  should  be  brought  more  prominently  into  all  our 
schools,  and  if  introduced  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  much  may  be  done 
with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  material.  Twenty-flve  years  ago  vocal  music  a'; 
a  study  was  almost  unknown  in  our  schools  excepting  private  lessons  which  were 
only  given  to  pupils  who  were  thought  to  possess  great  talent  and  strong  voices, 
while  to-day  there  are  no  schools  of  high  i-ank  and  importance  where  chorus 
singing  is  not  taught,  and  reading  music  at  sight  is  no  longer  an  unusual  accom- 
plishment. In  fact,  many  schools  refuse  to  give  a  diploma  to  a  graduate  in  instru- 
mental music  iinless  the  pupil  has  studied  vocal  music  in  class  at  least  for  one 
year,  showing  the  importance  ascribed  to  that  branch  of  a  musical  education. 

One  reason  I  give  why  music  should  be  taught  to  all  children  in  our  schools  is 
that  music  is  an  important  agent  in  correcting  many  faults  of  speech  and  decla- 
mation. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  loud,  the  harsh,  the  shrill  and  unsj'mjja- 
thetic  mouthing  of  a  child's  reading  and  speaking,  and  we  wonder  what  educa- 
tion (so  called)  has  done  to  pervert  sweet,  laughing  voices  of  children.  These 
faults,  I  claim,  the  study  of  music  will  in  part  correct.  Musical  training  in  our 
schools  is  also  valuable  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture  and  mental  discipline. 
What  the  object  is  to  the. eye  in  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observation,  such 
is  sound  to  the  ear,  this  organ  communicating  to  the  mind  the  impressions  made 
upon  it.  We  are  constantly  being  reminded  that  as  Americans  we  are  not  a 
musical  nation,  a  truth  which  we  must  ever  admit  until  we  have  enthroned  music 
in  its  proper  place  in  our  schools,  and  devote  intellect  as  well  as  feeling  to  musi- 
cal culture.  When  music  is  thoroughly  taught  and  studied  in  our  public  schools 
the  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  when  we  are  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  understand- 
ing also. 

*********  * 

And  now  a  few  words  in  relation  to  "  Music  iu  the  Home"  especially. 

It  is  strange  that  people  do  not  make  greater  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  to  brighten  the  home  life. 

We  have  all  noticed  the  tendency  of  very  young  children  to  attempt  to  sing, 
oftentimes  before  they  can  read  or  even  speak  pjainlj-,  and  we  exclaim,  "How 
happy  that  child  is  ! "  Then  shall  we  not  encourage  the  little  children  thus  to 
express  themselves  in  song  ?  And  do  not  laugh  at  them  if  their  voices  are  some- 
times discordant,  and  the  tune  difficult  of  recognition,  for  the  little  singers  are 
oftentimes  more  sensitive  to  ridicule  than  those  of  larger  growth  ;  but  rather  let 
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us  encourage  the  child  to  sing  softly  and  sweetly,  and  if  he  is  induced  to  sing  at 
home,  and  hears  goorl  music  thei-e,  it  will  exert  a  refreshing  influence  upon  him 
through  life  and  he  may,  perhaps,  in  after  years  look  back  upon  the  Sunday  even- 
ings spent  at  home  singing  some  of  our  beautiful  hymns,  and  the  recollection  of 
that  time  may  act  as  a  safeguard  in  time  of  temptation. 

Too  many  look  upon  the  study  of  music  only  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  homes  where  it  is  needed  for  its  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing influence.  There  is  no  place  where  it  is  more  important,  and  nowhere  else 
does  it  shine  with  a  brighter  lustre.  Even  if  there  be  no  marked  talent  in  this 
direction  which  would  lead  to  the  idea  of  display  before  the  public,  it  is  well 
worth  the  while  to  make  the  most  of  such  as  there  be,  and  these  parents  who 
ignore  music  because  the  son  or  daughter  may  give  no  promise  of  eminence  as 
musicians  are  sadly  in  error.  If  right  views  concerning  the  subject  could  gener- 
ally prevail  we  should  hear  less  of  wailing  because  young  people  are  inclined  to 
spend  their  evenings  away  from  home  amid  excitements  which  are  not  for  their 
best  good,  and  I  believe  that  many  a  hearth-stone  is  shrouded  in  gloom  simply 
from  neglecting  the  wonderful  power  which  might  have  been  wielded  through 
music  in  making  home  attractive  and  filling  it  with  simshine. 

Among  the  great  reforms  needed  in  our  land  to  day  none  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  that  of  making  home  life  more  pure,  beautiful  and  attractive. 

In  closing  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  "I'easons  for  learning  to  sing,"  as 
stated  by  Dr.  \Vm.  Boyd  in  his  quaint  preface  to  his  collection  of  "Songs  and 
Sonnets"  published  in  1598.  The  odd  spelling  of  many  of  the  words  adds  to  the 
quaintuess  of  expression.  Reasons  briefly  set  down  by  the  author  to  persuade 
every  one  to  learn  to  sing  : 

1.  It  is  a  knowledge  easily  taught  and  quickly  learned  when  there  is  a  good 
master  and  an  apt  scholar. 

2.  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to  nature,  and  good  to  preserve  the 
health  of  man. 

3.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  heart,  and  doth  open  the  pipes. 

4.  It  is  a  singular  good  remedy  for  a  stuttering  and  stammering  in  the  speech. 

5.  It  is  the  best  means  to  preserve  a  perfect  pronunciation  and  to  make  a  good 
orator. 

6.  It  is  the  onlj'  way  to  know  where  nature  hath  bestowed  the  benefit  of  a  good 
voice,  which  cift  is  so  rare  that  there  is  not  one  among  a. thousand  that  hath  it, 
and  in  many  that  excellent  gift  is  lost  because  they  want  an  art  to  express  nature. 

7.  There  is  not  any  music  of  instruments  whatsoever  comparable  to  that  which 
is  made  by  the  voices  of  men  when  the  voices  are  good,  and  the  same  are  well 
sorted  and  ordered. 

8.  The  better  the  voice  is  the  sweeter  it  is  to  honor  and  serve  God  therewith, 
and  the  voice  of  man  is  chiefly  to  be  employed  to  that  end. 

Oirmis  spiritus  laudit  dorninwn. 

"Since  singing  is  so  good  a  thing, 
I  wish  all  men  would  learn  to  sing." 

Continuing  the  consideration  of  this  subject  Superintendent 
P.  P.  Claxtou  said  that  he  had  always  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  matter  of  teaching  the  children  in  the  schools  to  sing  as  a 
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special  branch  of  instruction.  He  asked  Miss  Ives  if  it  was 
well  to  begin  to  teach  music  scientifically  in  the  first  grades  or 
was  it  better  to  teacli  the  songs  simply  hy  ear. 

Miss  Ives  replied  that  children  of  the  first  grades  could  learn 
to  sing  by  note  as  well  as  they  could  learn  anything  else,  and 
she  thought  it  better  to  teach  the  subject  projierly  from  the  be- 
ginning of  school  life. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Claxton  it  was  ordered  that  a 
Committee  on  Normal  College  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  so  that 
a  meeting  might  be  held  and  a  report  made  as  early  as  possible. 

Professor  M.  H.  Holt  offered  a  resolution  concerning  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  money  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  examinations  of  teachers  for 
those  schools.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  following  com- 
mittee: W.  A.  Blair,  F.  P.  Hobgood  and  H.  W.  Reinhart,  and 
their  report  was  set  for  consideration  on  Monday  at  10.30  A.  M. 

Mr.  Washington  Bryan,  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  jSTortli 
Carolina  Railroad,  extended  to  the  Assembly  the  free  use  of  a 
train  on  to-morrow  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting  and  historic  city 
of  New  Bern,  for  which  the  President,  iu  behalf  of  the  Assem- 
bly, sincerely  thanked  Mr.  Bryan. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Assembly  was  entertained  this  evening  by  a  most  enjoya- 
ble concert  interspersed  by  literary  recitations.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

1.  Instrumental  Solo — Miss  Suead,  Murfreesboro. 

2.  Vocal  Solo — Miss  Mamie  Hobgood,  Oxford. 

3.  "Courting,"  a  Speech — J.  M.  Weatberly,  Liberty. 

4.  Recitation — Little  Ethel  Fray,  Raleigh. 

5.  Vocal  Solo— Miss  Mabel  LTpchurch,  Raleigh. 

6.  Guitar  Solo— Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  Selma. 

7.  Reading — Mr.  St.  Clair  Hester,  Raleigh. 

8.  Vocal  Solo — Little  Maggie  Moring,  Raleigh. 

9.  Instrumental  Solo— Miss  Gregory,  Oxford. 

10.  Recitation — Miss  .fulia  McCall,  Salisbury. 

11.  Vocal  Solo — Miss  Caldwell,  Greensboro. 
13.  Recitation— Mr.  W.  P.  Stradley,  Oxford. 

13.  Instrumental  Solo— Miss  Lizzie  Hobgood,  Oxford. 

14.  Readings  and  Recitations — Professor  J.  H.  Rayhill,  Illinois, 

15.  Vocal  Duet — Miss  Mabel  Upchurch  aud  Mr.  J.  N.  Holding,  Raleigh. 
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Althougli  tlic  entertaiDinent  was  planned  with  only  about  an 
lioui's  notice  all  the  parts  were  well  rendered,  reflecting  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  literary  and  musical  talent  of  the  North 
Carolina  teachers. 

ELEVENTH    DAY. 

Saturday,  June  23. 
According  to  promise  Mr.  Washington  Bryan  at  at  early  hour 
this  morning  had  a  train  standing  in  front  of  the  hotel  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  x4.ssembly  an  excursion  to  New  Bern. 
Soon  the  train  was  filled  with  people,  and  after  a  very  pleasant 
ride  of  thirty-six  miles  the  party  landed  at  the  academy  lawn 
and  were  met  by  a  committee  of  citizens  of  that  hospitable  little 
city,  and  upon  entering  the  academy  building  the  teachers  were 
surprised  to  find  a  very  refreshing  repast  of  cool  lemonade,  fruits 
and  sweetmeats  awaiting  their  arrival.  A  few  words  of  hearty 
welcome  were  extended  to  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Oliver,  to 
which  Capt.  C.  B.  Deuson  most  gracefully  replied,  and  then  the 
party  began  their  tour  of  inspection  of  the  many  interesting  and 
historical  places  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  community.  After 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  day,  during  which  the  teachers  received 
many  courtesies  and  hospitalities  from  these  cultured  people,  the 
excursionists  returned  to  Morehead  City  with  many  happy  memo- 
ries of  their  dav  in  New  Bern. 


THE  SIXTH  MNUIL  SESSION. 

On  Thursday,  December  27th,  the  Executive  and  Programme 
Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  held  a 
meeting  at  Raleigh,  at  which  every  member  but  one  was  present. 
The  time  for  the  meeting  of  next  session  of  the  Assembly  at 
Morehead  City  was  made  Tuesday,  June  18th,  to  July  2d.  This 
is  nearly  a  week  later  than  the  sessions  have  been  heretofore  held 
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and  the  change  is  made  so  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  of  date 
with  any  commencement  in  the  State.  The  committee  arranged 
a  most  admirable  programme  of  work  which  will  be  soon  pub- 
lished in  full.  There  is  special  work  arranged  for  special  days, 
to  be  known  as  "Children's  Day,"  "  English  Literature,"  "Read- 
ing," "State,"  "Classical,"  "Natural  Science,"  "General  His- 
tory" and  "Our  European  Trip."  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
better  programme  was  ever  made  for  any  educational  meeting, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  work  will  be  enjoyed  exceedingly  by  all 
members  of  the  Assembly. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

We  WANT  to  enroll  three  thousand  teachers  and  friends  at  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  next  June,  and  present  indications  are  that 
it  will  be  done.  The  work  is  improving  each  year  and,  therefore, 
the  value  is  increasing,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attend- 
ance should  run  up  into  the  thousands. 

Mr.  John  A.  Simpson,  teacher  in  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Raleigh,  has  been  appointed  Short- 
hand Secretary  for  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly.  All  the 
principal  discussions  and  addresses  of  the  session  will  be  reported 
in  full  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  with  the  proceedings. 

The  annual  fees  are  now  due  from  all  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  they  may  be  forwarded  to  either  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer.  The  annual  dues  are  $1  for  females  and  ^2  for 
males,  and  a  number  of  members  iiave  already  sent  in  the 
amounts  for  ]888-'89.  Certificates  will  be  promptly  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  the  fees. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly?  Ycsf  Will 
you  make  an  effort  to  induce  all  other  teachers  in  your  com- 
munity to  also  become  members  and  attend  the  next  session? 
The  teacher  who  persistently  stays  away  from  the  Assembly  is 
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gradually  losing  ground  in  the  profession,  and  whether  he  now 
believes  it  or  not  he  will  be  sure  to  realize  it  some  day.  These 
annual  gatherings  of  such  large  numbers  of  the  brotherhood  are 
strengthening  the  profession  and  we  do  not  think  there  is  a 
teacher  in  the  State  who  does  not  need  some  of  this  strength. 

The  publishers  of  "  Moore's  School  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina" will  again  oflf'er  a  prize  for  the  best  examination  on  that 
book.  The  reward  will  be  a  handsome,  half  morocco  edition  of 
"  Waverly  Novels,"  complete  in  fifteen  volumes,  price  $45.  No 
successful  competitor  in  former  examinations  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  examination,  but  the  contest  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Assembly,  whether  teacher  or  only  a  friend  of  education. 
The  awarding  speech  will  be  made  by  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  successful  competitor  will  respond 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

A  SPECIAL  reporter  of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  daily 
papers  will  accompany  the  teachers  on  their  European  trip,  and 
our  friends  at  home  may  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  cable- 
gram every  day  as  to  our  whereabouts  and  doings  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  name  of  the  enterprising  paper  will  be  given  in 
due  time.  On  the  arrival  of  our  steamer  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  will,  in  the  city  hall,  extend  a  welcome  to 
our  party,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  exercises  on  that  occasion 
will  be  very  pleasant  and  long  remembered.  Other  courtesies  of 
a  like  nature  are  promised  to  us  along  the  journey. 

Do  YOU  know  that  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
has  lower  rates  of  board  and  railroad  fare  during  its  sessions 
than  are  given  to  any  other  educational  organization  or  meeting 
in  xVmerica?  It  is  also  true  that  the  Assenably  secured  for  all 
our  summer  Normal  Schools  the  low  rates  of  travel  which  they 
have  had  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Assem- 
bly has  contributed  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  attendance  at  the  Nor- 
mals for  the  past  three  terms.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  Assembly  had  not  enthused  the  State  on  the  subject 
of  education,  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  teachers  to  greater 
proficiency,  and  urged  so  faithfully  the  great  importance  of  meet- 
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iugs  among  the  profession,  the  attendance  upon  the  Normals 
would  have  long  since  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  own 
counties,  and  perhaps  to  even  narrower  boundaries.  Thus  we 
may  begin  to  realize  what  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  the  schools  of  our  State,  and  that  is  the  reason  it 
merits  and  receives  the  fullest  and  heartiest  support  of  €very 
North  Carolinian. 


TELL  YOUR  PUPILS. 

The  exceedingly  proud  record  which  North  Carolina  had  made 
for  herself  in  times  of  national  peace  was  even  grander  and 
more  noble  during  the  dark  days  of  civil  war.  In  1860  North 
Carolina  had  a  total  voting  population  of  only  112,586,  and 
when  the  Southern  Confederacy  called  for  soldiers  our  State  gave 
near  150,000  men.  The  total  number  of  troops  furnished  by 
all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  was  600,000;  thus  it  is  seen 
that  North  Carolina  furnished  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
force  raised  by  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the  war!  The 
most  gallant  charge  of  the  war  was  made  by  North  Carolina 
soldiers  under  Pettigrew  at  Getty,sburg;  the  first  martyr  to 
Southern  independence  was  a  North  Carolina  soldier  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Big  Bethel,  June  10,  1861,  and  the  last  charge  of  the  war 
was  by  gallant  North  Carolina  troops  commanded  by  General 
William  R.  Cox,  near  Appomattox  Court  Hou.se,  April  9,  1865. 

When  General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  North  Caro- 
lina surrendered  hoice  as  many  muskets  as  did  any  other  State, 
and  at  Greensboro  more  North  Carolina  soldiers  were  paroled 
than  from  au}'  of  her  sister  States.  Her  memorable  bravery  on 
the  battle-field  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  lost  by 
the  casualties  of  the  war  near  40,000  men  !  Is  it  strange  that 
North  Carolinians  should  love  North  Carolina  and  that  they 
should  want  the  same  love  instilled  into  all  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  noble  State? 


EDITORIAL. 


NORTH  CflROLINS  IN  THE  LEID. 

North  Carolina  has  aroused  the  entire  South  and  West  in 
behalf  of  progressive  education,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
pleasant  summer  gatherings  of  their  teachers.  Since  our  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  was  oi'ganized  at  Waynesville,  in  1884,  ten  other 
States  have  made  a  similar  movement  within  their  borders,  and 
at  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  most  of  these  eiforts  at  organization 
of  the  teachers  liave  proven  successful. 

While  our  own  Assembly  has  the  honor  of  being  the  leader, 
and  is  now  four  or  five  times  larger  in  membership  than  any 
other  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  South,  we  most  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  all  others,  and  we  hope  to  soon  see  this 
united  organization  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country 
become  strong  enough  to  secure  such  State  and  national  legislation 
as  shall  be  in  the  greatest  interest  of  the  schools  and,  at  the  same 
time,  yield  a  fair,  reasonable  and  appreciative  remuneration  to 
the  teachers  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  our  laud. 


Isn't  this  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  renewing  subscriptions 
to  The  Teacher? 

We  thaxk  our  friends,  the  editors  of  the  college  journals  of 
the  State,  for  the  nice  things  they  have  recently  said  about  The 
Teacher. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is  a  very  neat  and  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  Guilford  College.     It  is  well  edited  and   we  wish 
it  a  successful  career. 
6 
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We  think  you  will  enjoy  the  gracefully  written  reminiscences 
of  that  great  North  Carolinian,  Nat.  Macon,  which  are  given  to 
our  readers  by  Mrs.  V.  L.  Pendleton. 

It  is  rumored  among  the  profession  that  a  larger  number  of 
our  female  teachers  than  usual  will,  during  the  early  spring 
months,  take  the  popular  degree  of  A.  B. — A  Bride  !  The  pub- 
lic has  seen  that  a  good  teacher  always  makes  an  excellent  wife. 

Have  there  lately  beeJi  any  changes  of  residence,  marriages, 
deaths  or  resignations  among  the  teachers  of  your  community? 
If  so,  please  send  us  particulars  on  a  postal  card  so  that  we  may 
giv^e  the  information  to  all  other  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

Send  to  us  for  public  mention  brief  reports  of  all  the  meet- 
ings of  your  Teachers'  Councils.  There  are  a  number  of  Coun- 
cils in  the  State  which  are  doing  most  excellent  and  profitable 
work,  and  we  want  to  give  other  sections  of  the  State  some  bene- 
fits of  those  organizations  through  the  medium  of  your  reports. 

Quite  a  number  of  teachers  have  sent  in  the  ''Dime  Help- 
ers" from  their  pupils,  and  the  Assembly  thanks  both  the  teachers 
and  the  little  folks  for  their  kind  assistance  towards  furnishing 
the  Assembly  Building.  The  list  of  names  will  be  published 
soon.  A  good  many  teachers  yet  have  the  Helpers  and  we  hope 
to  receive  them  ere  long,  all  filled. 

An  article  entitled  "Kissing"  has  appeared  in  several  of 
our  State  newspapers  with  credit  given  to  The  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher.  We  bqg  leave  to  state  that  such  a  clipping 
has  never  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Teacher.  It  origi- 
nated in  a  Western  State  and  this  journal  had  no  part  in  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Again  we  say  let  every  North  Carolina  teacher  believe  in 
North  Carolina,  talk  for  North  Carolina  and  work  for  North 
Carolina.  Strive  to  know  well  the  proud  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  tell  your  pupils  about  North  Carolina.  Let  North 
Carolina,  her  material  prosperity  and  educational  advancement, 
be  the  slogan  of  the  profession  during  this  new  year,  and  won- 
derful results  will  reward  your  etforts  in  behalf  of  our  beloved 
native  land. 
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What  have  you  done  during  the  past  month  towards  organ- 
izing the  teachers  (tf  3'onr  county  for  frequent  consultation  and 
better  work?  Have  you  made  a  single  effort  to  institute  a 
Teachers'  Council?  Are  you  acquainted  with  your  co-laborers 
within  the  limits  of  your  own  county?  The  Teacher  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  on  tliese  timely  and  important  questions. 

Tpie  EDITOR  sincerely  congratulates  his  friend,  school-mate  and 
class-mate,  George  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  on  his  recent 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  to  succeed  Judge 
James  E.  Shepherd,  who  is  also  an  esteemed  friend  and  school- 
mate, to  whom  we  likewise  offer  congratulations  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  North  Carolina.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  poople  could  scarcely  have  made  better  or  wiser  selec- 
tions as  members  of  our  State  judiciary.  They  are  men  of  high 
integrity,  unto  whose  hands  our  legal  causes  may  be  safely  placed. 

The  editor  will  give  a  handsome  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost," 
with  illustrations  by  Dore,  worth  $5,  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  a 
North  Carolina  school  who  will  send  us  the  best  original  poem 
on  "  The  New  Year."  The  poem  must  be  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  twenty-eight  lines,  the  author  not  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  statement  must  come  with  the  poem  that  it  is 
entirely  the  work  of  the  pupil  who  sends  it  and  that  it  was  writ- 
ten without  aid,  correction  or  revision  by  any  other  person. 
Poeiris  for  competition  must  reach  the  editor  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  provided  a  new  and  exceedingly 
valuable  feature  to  The  Teacher — the  "  Classical  Department." 
It  will  bs  edited  by  Mr.  George  T.  Winston,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  our  University,  and  President  of  "The  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,"  also  of  the  "North  Carolina  Classical 
Association."  This  noted  classical  scholar  will  be  assisted  in 
the  work  by  Mr.  Eben  Alexander,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University,  and  their  combined  thought  and  suggestions  will  be 
of  untold  value  to  all  those  who  are  studying  or  teaching  these 
languages  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
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The  question  has  been  asked,  ''  What  do  the  people  expect 
from  their  public  schools?"  It  is  the  opinion  of  The  Teacher 
that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  expect  the  schools  supported 
by  public  taxation  to  give  their  children  thorough  training  in  the 
primary  and  foundation  branches  of  an  education;  they  expect 
good  work  in  the  elementary  grades  and  good  pay  for  the  teach- 
ers who  are  doing  it;  they  expect  to  receive  six  full  grades  of 
instruction  for  which  they  pay,  and  do  not  want  foreign  lan- 
guages or  sciences  for  which  they  do  not  pay;  they  expect  care- 
ful and  individual  attention  given  to  the  smallest  children  and  a 
six  hours'  daily  session  for  each  one.  If  the  peo])le  are  expect- 
ing more  than  this  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  it. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina 
History,"  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  print- 
ers and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  about  thirty  days.  This 
little  book  is  intended  to  be  used  by  pupils  in  the  Third  Reader, 
and  it  is  to  precede  "  Moore's  School  History  of  North  Carolina," 
which  is  generally  used  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader  classes. 
The  publishers  have  a  great  many  orders  already  in  hand  for  the 
book,  and  the  indications  are  that  over  five  thousand  young  peo- 
ple will  be  studying  this  history  in  less  than  six  months  after  it 
comes  from  press.  This  book  will  complete  the  series  of  North 
Carolina  school  histories,  and  these  two  books  will  about  cover 
the  entire  course  of  State  history  work  which  the  majority  of 
pupils  will  have  time  to  do. 

Do  YOU  realize  the  value  of  calisthenics  in  your  school? 
For  purposes  of  health,  rest,  recreation  and  discipline  there  can 
be  no  rules  made  to  equal  a  few  moments  each  day  given  to 
calisthenic  exercises.  Have  you  tried  this  to  brighten  and  quicken 
your  pupils  when  they  appear  tired  and  dull  witii  study?  Of 
all  the  books  of  instruction  in  calisthenics  and  light  gymnastics 
the  best  that  we  have  seen  is  a  new  work  by  Alfred  M.  Beale, 
just  from  press.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  all  movements 
in  calisthenics,  including  many  new  motions,  exercises  with  dumb- 
bells, wands,  rings  and  Indian  clubs,  the  beautiful  broom  drill, 
fencing,   plain    and    fancy    marching,   gymnastics,   exercises    of 
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strength  and  endnrance,  and  swimming.  It  also  contains  all 
necessary  lunsic  and  drill  signals,  is  profusely  illustrated  and  sells 
for  seventy-five  cents.  It  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Wil- 
liams ct;  Co.,  of  Raleigh. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  us  to  note  the  high  character 
of  our  college  magazines.  There  has  been  great  improvements 
in  some  of  them  during  the  past  year  and  most  of  the  frivolous 
and  unintelligible  localizing  has  disappeared.  The  friends  of 
our  educatioual  institutions  long  to  see  an  entire  disappearance  of 
that  class  of  editorial  matter.  A  stranger  does  not  have  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  a  college  whose  organ  contains  such  local 
items  as  these:  "Bill  Jenks  says  beans  is  good„"  "Ah  there, 
Smith,  who  is  she?"  "When  you  see  Jones  ask  him  about 
cross-ties"  "  Pass  the  pickles,  please,"  &c.,  &c.  We  congratu- 
late our  editorial  friends  who  manage  the  college  journals  in 
North  Carolina  on  the  stand  they  are  taking  against  slang  and 
nonsense  in  the  columns  of  their  publications. 


SBOUT  OUR  TEACHERS  SND  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Brantly  is  teaching  at  Osgood,  in  Chatham  county. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Hammer  is  teaching  at  Worthville,  Randolph  county. 

Miss  Lula  E.  Kerley  is  teaching  at  Glen  Alpine,  Burke  county. 

Miss  Susie  Webb  has  a  prosperous  school  at  Surl,  in  Person  county. 

Miss  Anna  V.  Herring  is  teaching  at  Clinton,  in  Sampson  county. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Dean  is  teaching  at  Mount  Olive,  and  he  has  a  good  school. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Sherrill  is  teaching  at  Sherrill's  Ford,  in  Catawba  county. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Turner  and  wife  are  teaching  at  Clinton,  in  Sampson  county. 

Miss  Etta  Tate  (Salem  Female  Academy)  is  teaching  at  lola,  in  Alamance 
county. 

Mr.  D.  R.  McIver  has  an  excellent  school  at  Hickory  Level  Academy,  in 
Moore  county. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Baldwin  is  in  charge  of  a  prosperous  higii  school  at  Nail's,  in 
Anson  county. 
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Miss  Bessie  M.  Edwards  has  a  fine  school  of  forty  pupils  at  Staley,  Ala- 
mance county. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Plummer  has  been  elected  principal  of  Siimnierfield  Academy, 
in  Harnett  county. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Pinckard  is  principal  of  a  fiourishing  high  school  at  Ham- 
burg, Jackson  county. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tripp  has  a  good  school  at  Turlington,  Harnett  county,  and 
thirty  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Perry,  of  Springhope,  Nash  county,  has  been  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  a  good  school  at  Blackvilie,  S.  C. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Lineberry,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Rocky  Mount,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  Sanford  High  School,  in  Moore  county. 

Miss  Bettie  Harris,  of  Raleigh,  has  accepted  a  position  as  music  teacher 
in  Lexington  Female  Seminary.     Mr.  W.  J.  Scroggs  is  principal. 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of  the  University,  has  been  examining  the 
geological  formation  of  tiie  banks  and  beds  of  the  Roanoke  River. 

Miss  Flora  Monk,  of  Newton  Grove,  in  Sampson  county,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  a  private  family  near  Mt.  Olive,  in  Wayne  county. 

Mr.  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Principal  of  Piedmont  Seminary,  at  Lincolnton, 
remembered  many  of  his  friends  by  a  neat  "New  Year  Draft"  of  good  wishes. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Brown,  A.  M.,  is  building  up  a  first-class  and  successful  high 
school  at  Enochville,  in  Rowan  county.  He  has  just  issued  a  neat  catalogue 
of  the  institution. 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Smith  has  a  very  fine  school  of  high  grade  at  Glenn 
Springs,  South  Carolina,  and  she  will  be  a  member  of  our  "Teachers'  Euro- 
pean Tour"  next  summer. 

Salem  High  School,  at  Huntley,  in  Sampson  county,  Mr.  Marion  Butler, 
Principal,  is  prospering  finely.  The  faculty  is  an  excellent  one,  and  expenses 
of  tuition  and  boarJ  are  very  low. 

Mr,.  T.  J.  Brock,  of  Henderson  county,  has  a  very  interesting  school  on 
Bent  Creek,  Buncombe  countj',  of  more  than  one  hundred  students.  Mr.  G. 
H.  Morris,  of  Buncombe  county,  is  his  assistant. 

Franklinton  Female  Seminary  reopens  on  January  2Stii  under  new 
management.  Mrs.  Lily  Morris  will  be  principal  and  Miss  Lottie  Harris  will 
be  assistant  and  teacher  of  music.  The  building  is  to  be  repaired  and  sup- 
plied with  patent  desks. 

The  108th  term  of  Wake  Forest  College  begins  on  January  loth,  1889, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  even  more  successful  than  any  preceding  term.  The 
total  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  term  of  five  months,  including  board,  tuition, 
incidental  and  library  fees,  are  only  !fi85.  We  underfstand  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  abolish  the  preparatory  department,  and  this  information 
gives  great  pleasure  to  all  friends  of  the  institution. 
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An  exceedingly  pleasant  Christmas  reception  was  given  by  the  young 
ladies  of  Kinston  College  on  December  20th,  and  with  tlie  affair  in  such  hands 
as  those  which  sent  The  Teacher  an  invitation  nothing  but  pleasure  could 
be  expected  on  the  occasion. 

The  attendance  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  Raleigh  has  entirely  outgrown 
the  large  new  school  buildings,  and  the  school  board  is  now  devising  plans 
for  increasing  the  accommodations.  It  is  said  that  several  female  members  of 
the  faculty  will  soon  take  the  matrimonial  degree  of  "A.  B." 

Skyland  Institute,  about  one  mile  from  Blowing  Kock,  is  in  quite  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  has,  on  roll  and  in  attendance,  about  seventy-five  pupils. 
Many  more  are  expected.  This  school  is  owned  by  Miss  E.  C.  Prudden,  who 
was  the  founder  of  Jones  Female  Seminary,  All  Healing,  N.  C. 

The  tkustees  of  Vine  Hill  Academy  have  elected  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen,  of 
Hamilton,  as  principal,  Mr.  F.  H.  Manning  having  resigned.  Mr.  Manning 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Colorado  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Mr.  Allen  will  continue  tlie  school  in  tiie  regular  spring  term. 

It  is  contemplated  by  citizens  of  Morehead  City  to  establish  a  college  in 
or  near  that  city  on  the  co-operative  plan.  It  is  believed  that  a  sufficient 
amount  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  that  a  good  practical  education  can 
be  obtained  at  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  We  wish  our  friends 
at  the  "  Educational  Summer  Capital"  every  possible  success  in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  p.  W.  Johnson,  of  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  will  take  charge  of  the  school 
at  Warsaw.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  most  popular  and  successful  teacher  for  over 
twenty  years  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  we  gladly  welcome  his  return  to 
the  school-room.  His  accomplished  wife  will  have  charge  of  the  art  and 
music  departments. 

The  Leaksville  Practical  High  School,  Mr.  B.  W.  Ray,  Principal,  is 
doing  well  this  session.  It  i  to  have  a  good  school  library  in  a  few  days.  A 
large  number  of  students,  representing  five  counties,  i ;  in  attendance.  Four 
young  men  are  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  are  preparing  themselves  to 
enter  Wake  Forest  College. 

The  "Raleigh  Male  Academy,"  under  the  excellent  management  of  Messrs. 
Morson  and  Denson,  is  enjoying  great  prosperity.  A  number  of  boys  have 
come  to  the  city  from  a  distance  expressly  to  attend  this  school,  and  other 
boarding  pupils  are  applying  for  admission.  The  school  is  most  thorough  in 
all  iis  work  and  the  State  is  very  proud  of  it. 

Misses  Mary  E.  Young  and  Lula  A.  Hester,  teachers  of  music  in  Hen- 
derson Female  College,  with  their  young  pupils,  gave  a  most  enjoyable  concert 
at  the  college  on  December  21st.  The  dainty  little  programme  received  by 
the  editor  reads,  "Ye  Olde  Folkes  Tunes,  Played  and  Sung  by  ye  Yonge 
Scholars."  The  selections  were  all  popular  and  familiar  airs  and  we  believe 
that  this  programme  gives  a  sure  indication  of  what  the  school  concert  of  the 
future  is  to  be  when  there  is  any  desire  to  please  popular  taste. 
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Rev.  W.  G.  Clements,  County  Superintendent  of  Wake  connty,  reports 
that  there  are  one  thousand  more  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  than  ever  before.  The  term  of  school  for  whites  has  averaged  four 
months,  and  for  the  colored  four  and  a  quarter  months.  This  calculation 
does  not  include  the  Graded  Schools  of  Raleigh. 

Miss  Bettie  Clarke's  school  at  Oxford,  "Granville  Institute,"  delighted 
the  people  of  that  community  by  a  "Christmas  Concert"  on  December  21st. 
We  know  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  was  great  because  of  the  twelvi 
selections  of  music  on  the  programme  eight  of  them  were  popular  and  familiar 
compositions.     We  thank  Miss  Clarke  for  an  invitation  to  be  present. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  popular  and  pleasant  thing  for  teachers  to  visit 
the  capital  during  tiie  holidays,  and  there  were  more  of  the  profession  in  Ral- 
eigh during  the  recent  Christmas  vacation  than  ever  before.  The  editor  had 
the  pleasure  of  greeting  a  large  number  of  friends  and  Chautauquans  and  all 
had  happy  words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  expected  delight-  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  thoughts  of  teachers  are  now  turned  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  it 
is  there  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  July,  1889.  They  will  be  interested  also  in  all  that  comes  from  Nash- 
ville, and  we  call  their  atte.uiou  to  the  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education  pub- 
lished in  that  "University  City"  of  the  South.  The  December  number  is  on 
our  table  full  of  valuable  reading  matter  for  teachers. 

Miss  Hannah  Knapp,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive teacher  in  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  public  schools,  recently  spent  several 
days  in  Raleigh,  the  guest  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Dodd  and  wife.  During  her  brief 
sojourn  in  our  Capital  City  she  made  hosts  of  warm  friends,  who  were  pleased 
to  give  their  Northern  visitor  a  sample  of  true-hearted  Southern  hospitality 
such  as  may  always  be  found  in  the  "Old  North  State." 

The  best  specimens  of  map-dra vying  that  we  have  ever  seen  from  a  North 
Carolina  school  are  from  the  little  folks  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Heartt's  school  at 
Hillsboro.  Tiie  drawings  are  maps  of  our  State,  on  a  scale  of  about  fifty 
miles  to  an  inch;  the  county  lines  are  in  colors,  each  county  is  named,  and 
the  leading  mountain  ranges  are  specially  well  executed.  The  maps  sent  to 
us  are  drawn  by  W.  S.  Badgett,  Alethea  Collins,  Alice  R.  Collins  and  Ella 
Weaver.  We  congratulate  both  our  little  friends  and  their  excellent  teacher 
on  the  high  cjuality  of  their  work. 

The  handsomest  school  catalogue  of  the  season  is  the  "  Register  of  Oak 
Ridge  Institute."  It  is  printed  with  great  taste  in  red  and  blue  ink,  and  the 
cover  has  an  illuminated  steel  plate  title  page.  The  Register  shows  that  235 
students  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  representing  seven  States  and 
two  Territories.  The  course  of  instruction  is  carefully  graded  and  the  ex- 
penses of  tuition  are  very  moderate.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  educational  institutions  in  the  South  and  well  may  North  Carolina 
be  proud  of  it.     Professors  J.  A.  and  M.  H.  Holt  are  principals. 
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The  faculty  of  the  University  offers  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  a  course 
of  tliree  months'  free  instruction  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  pro- 
ffrainme,  beginning  with  "The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,"  by  President 
Battle,  is  an  attractive  one.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  the  only  fee  being 
•$5,  which  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  requires  and  which  entitles  to  matricula- 
tion, room  rent,  servant  hire  and  otlier  little  expenses.  We  would  be  glad  to 
see  at  least  a  hundred  North  Carolina  teachers  take  advantage  of  this  fine 
opportunity  for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Write  to  Dr. 
K.  P.  Battle  for  full  particulars. 

The  StJPERiNTENDENTS  of  the  Graded  Schools  held  a  meeting  in  Raleigli 
on  December  27th  and  discussed  the  expediency  of  adding  N  tural  Sciences 
to  the  graded  school  course.  Mr.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Kenneday,  of  Durham,  was  chosen  secretary. 
The  Teacher  believes  that  if  the  course  is  shortened  to  six  grades,  as  the  State 
prescribes,  and  the  teachers  are  better  paid  for  their  work,  and  more  special 
attention  is  given  to  elementary  training,  the  graded  schools  will  do  better  work 
and  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  large  majority  of  their  patrons  who  are  taxed 
for  their  support. 

The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  met  in  Raleigh  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  for  the  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  greater 
prosperity  of  that  very  important  branch  of  our  educational  system.  Rev. 
John  F.  Crowell,  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  presiding  officer.  The  peo- 
ple look  mainly  to  the  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  the  territory  which  they  occupy  cannot  be  possessed 
satisfactorily  by  any  other  methods  of  instruction,  nor  can  their  system  of 
individual  training  be  successfully  undertaken  by  any  other  kind  of  class  work. 
All  the  thoroughly  educated  men  and  women  of  our  land  have  come  from  these 
higher  private  institutions  of  learning. 

North  Carolina  has  most  honorably  met  the  demands  of  common  school 
education.  Perhaps  no  State  has  done  more,  according  to  means  and  oppor- 
tunity, to  place  common  schools  in  easy  reach  of  all  her  children  than  this 
grand  old  Commonwealth.  But  we  would  have  her  essay  a  loftier  flight  and 
place  the  State  University  in  the  fore-front  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  day.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract  from  the  growing  fame  of  this  venerable 
college.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  wisdom  and  sacred  truth  goes  forth  from 
all  its  portals.  Let  the  treasures  of  science  an^  the  wealth  of  letters  be  tiie 
por-session  of  all  the  sons  of  North  Carolina;  then  will  knowledge  cover  the 
land  as  with  a  shield,  and  liberty  find  its  strongest  bulwark  in  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people. —  WilmingiOH  Star.  And  so  says  every  North  Caro- 
linian. 
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CUPID  SMONG  THE  TEICHERS. 


'Tis  said  that  "figures  never  lie," 

Tliat  one  and  one  are  always  two  ; 
But  Cupid  proves,  with  work  so  sly. 

Some  wondrous  things  that  figures  do. 
And  when  he  claims  a  teacher's  hand 

All  rules  of  figures  then  are  done, 
Though  TWO  before  the  preacher  stand 

This  one  and  one  are  always  one! 


In  Danville,  Va.,  November  15th,  Prof.  Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  a  North 
Carolina  teacher,  now  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, married  Miss  Kate  O.  Schoolfield,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Schoolfield,  a  prominent  cotton  factory  owner  and  business  man  of  Danville. 

At  Cool  Spring,  in  Edgecombe  county,  on  November  21st,  Mr.  Ogden  E. 
Edwards,  of  Anniston,  Ahibama,  married  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  a  teacher 
in  Charlotte  Female  Seminary. 

At  Moravian  Falls,  in  Wilkes  county,  on  November  21st,  liy  Rev.  G.  W. 
Greene,  Miss  Maud  Frontis,  a  teacher  of  Mooresville,  Iredell  county,  was 
married  to  Rev.  C.  J.  Woodson,  of  Greenville,  Pitt  county. 

Miss  Mamie  Bates,  a  teacher  in  the  Raleigh  Graded  School,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Frank  Sherwood,  of  Raleigh,  on  December  12th. 

At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  in  Salisbury,  December  r2th.  Rev. 
J.  Rumple,  D.  D.,  cificiating,  Mr.  Morrison  H.  H.  Caldwell,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  formerly  of  Concord,  N.  C,  married  Miss  Rosa  B.  McCorkle,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Col.  J.  M.  McCorkle,  of  Salisbury.  Miss  McCorkle  was  a 
teacher  in  Salisbury. 

Miss  Addie  C.  Marsh,  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  Wilson  Graded 
School,  was  married  at  Morganton  on  December  19lh  to  Mr.  Herbert  Roun- 
TREE,  of  Wilson. 

Mr.  Frank  Dixon  was  married  on  Thursday,  December  20th,  in  Oliio,  to 
Miss  Launa  Murray,  a  former  teacher  of  Shelby  Female  College.  They 
are  now  located  in  Chariestown,  West  Virginia,  where  he  is  tlie  Baptist  pastor. 

In  Raleigh,  Thursday,  December  22d,  Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy,  a  well-known 
business  man  of  Wake  Forest,  married  Miss  Pattie  G.  Litchford,  for  sev- 
eral years  a  teacher  in  Raleigh  Graded  School,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  D. 
D.,  officiating.     They  took  the  train  for  the  groom's  liome. 

On  December  26th  Mr.  \V.  E.  Mewborn,  Principal  of  Farmviile  fPitt 
county)  Academy,  mairied  Miss  Lula  Lang,  of  Farmviile.  Rev.  Moses 
Moye,  of  Wilson,  performed  the  ceremony. 

Near  Apex,  December  26th,  Dr.  James  R.  Rogers,  a  popular  young  phy- 
sician, married  Miss  LouLA  Norris,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jesse  Norris,  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor,  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  officiating.  The  bride  has  been 
teaching  a  private  school  at  her  home  in  Apex. 
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On  December  27tli,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hunt, 
of  Granville  county,  married  Miss  Julia  S.  Russell,  who  has  been  teaching 
at  Kittrell,  Rev.  J.  J.  Renn  officiating. 

Mr.  .Jkff.  C.  Carson,  Superintendent  of  county  schools  in  Alleghany,  mar- 
ried Miss  Sue  Doughton,  sister  of  R.  A.  Doughton,  Esq.,  member  of  the 
House  from  Alleghany. 


IN  MEMORISM. 

'■  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  tliere's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So,  journej'ing  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town. 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 

Ou  December  llih,  Miss  Pattie  Lewis,  of  Halifax  county,  about  20  years 
old,  then  teaching  a  school  at  Alexanders,  in  Buncombe  county,  was  walking 
upon  the  railroad  track  accompanied  by  MisS  Lizzie  Byron,  one  of  her 
pupils,  when  the  passenger  train  came  upon  them  just  as  they  were  crossing 
the  trestle.  In  trying  to  escape  Miss  Byron  fell  and  became  fastened  between 
the  cross-ties  and  Miss  Lewis  stopped' to  extricate  her.  The  train  rushed  from 
the  curve,  too  close  upon  them  to  be  stopped.  Both  the  young  ladies  were 
crushed  to  death  and  their  bodies  terribly  mangled. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Glenn  died  in  Greensboro,  Sunday,  December  23d.  Her 
death  was  quite  unexpected  and  brought  grief  to  many  hearts.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  President  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  and 
a  sister  of  Mr.  Garland  Jones  and  Mrs.  George  Williams,  of  Kaleigh.  She 
leaves  a  husband  and  three  children. 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston: 

Preparatory  French  Reader.  By  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Dickinson  College. 

Historietles  Modernes,  Recueillies  et  Annotees.  Par  C.  Fontaine,  B.  L.,  L. 
D.,  Professeur  de  Francais  a  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lectures  in  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Gabriel  Conipayne. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Oerman  Novelettes,  for  school  and  home  reading.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern- 
hardt. 

Traumercien.     Edited  by  Dr.  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell. 

An  Introduction  to  German  at  Sight.     By  Eugene  H.  Babbitt. 

Ooethe^s  Torquato  Tasso.  Edited  for  the  use  of  students  by  Calvin  Thomas, 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Selected  Poems  from  Premieres  et  Nouvelles  Mefiilations.  Edited  by  George  O. 
Curme,  A.  M. 

GiNN  &  Co.,  Boston:  * 

A  College  Algebra.     By  G.  A.  Wentwortb.     Price,  $1.75. 

Xenophon  Hellenica,  Books  I — IV.  Edited  by  Irving  J.  Manatt.  Price, 
$1.75. 

A  Brief  Historyof  Greek  Philosophy.  By  B.  C.  Burt,  M.  A.,  Fellow  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University.     Price,  $1.25. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  By  Linus  Faunce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Descriptive 
Geometry  and  Drawing  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Price, 
$1.35. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  New  edition.  By  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard. Thoroughly  revised  by  Henry  Preble,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Harvard  University.     Price,  $1.40. 

Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  By  H.  N.  Wheeler,  on  the  plan  of  Warren 
Colburn's  First  Lessons. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  : 

A  Complete  Course  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  Benjamin  Y. 
Conklin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Memory,  What  it  is  and  How  to  Improve  it.  By  David  Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S.  "Edu- 
cational Series."     Price,  $1.50. 

School  Supply  Co.,  Boston  : 

Charming  Songs  for  Little  Warblers.     By  George  Gill.     Price,  30  cents. 
Fifth  Natural  History  Reader.     By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     Price,  50  cents. 
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EUOENE    G.    HARPiELL,  =  =  =  =  =  Editor. 


WHO  WILL  CARE? 

"Aliis!"  the  weary  teacher  sighed  at  eve, 

And  homeward  went  her  sad  and  lonely  way; 

''If  life  to  me  means  but  to  work  and  grieve, 
"And  never  bring  my  heart  one  cheering  ray, 

"Who  will  care?" 

"Ere  long  my  work  will  cease  and  I  shall  go; 

"Another  better  far  my  place  will  hold. 
"Who  note  the  leaves  of  antumn  where  they  blow? 

"They're  quite  forgot  when  spring-time  buds  unfold. 

"Who  will  care?" 

Ah,  patient  worker,  comes  not  day  by  day 

Some  boy,  some  girl,  whose  steps  you  guide  from  wrong? 
Their  purer,  sweeter  lives  they'll  surely  say 

You  helped  to  make;  to  you  the  dues  belong. 

They  will  care. 

Then  other  lives  will  get  from  these  in  turn 
The  helpful  words  you  say  to  them  each  day. 

In  those  they  meet  may  sometime  brightly  burn 
The  spark  you  kindled  as  you  went  your  way. 

They  will  care. 

Then  look,  oh,  weary  teacher,  as  you  go. 

Beyond  the  dreary  cares  that  round  you  lie. 
Work  on;  your  worth  each  day  your  pupils  show, 
And  in  them  kindles  good  that  cannot  die. 

They  will  care. 

— School  Journal. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

ONE  OF  THE  PEDIGOGUES  OF  THE  PSST.. 

BY   RICHARD   H.    LEWIS,    M.    D.,    PRESIDENT   KINSTON   COLLEGE. 

Mr.  James  M.  Lovejoy  was  for  about  thirty  years  teacher  of 
a  classical  school  in  Raleigh.  His  pupils  can  be  found  in  nearly 
every  county  in  this  State  and  in  many  other  States.  Every  boy 
who  came  under  his  tutelage  could  not  but  have  the  sincerest 
respect  for  him,  for  it  was  so  plain  that  it  admitted  of  no  pos- 
sible doubt  that  he  acted  conscientiously  in  his  treatment  of  each 
pupil.  In  the  light  of  modern  improvement  we  can  now  clearly 
see  wherein  he  erred  in  management  and  methods  of  teaching; 
but  we  know  that,  at  the  time  he  taught,  he  used  what,  in  his 
judgment,  he  considered  the  very  best  means  to  accomplish  the 
end  desired. 

He  was  so  much  in  love  with  the  classics  that  it  struck  harshly 
upon  his  sensibilities  to  find  a  pupil  who  did  not  enter  in  the 
spirit  of  the  subject  as  he  did.  The  writer  well  remembers  how 
his  old  Magister  enjoyed  the  delightful  verse  of  Virgil,  and  how 
thunderstruck  he  was  when  his  delinquent  pupil  could  see  noth- 
ing in  it  but  a  hard,  dry  task.  "By  heavens,  boy,  can't  you 
understand?"  No,  the  boy  couldn't  understand,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  he  did  not  wish  to  understand.  iVnd  then 
Theo.  Kingsbury,  who  was  my  class-mate,  would  persist  in  read- 
ing Cullen  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis"  out  under  the  white  oak, 
when  we  should  have  been  attending  to  the  exciting  adventures 
of  "pius  iEneas."  But  my  old  class-mate  has  long  since  made 
good  his  deficiencies  in  study  and  now  ranks  among  the  finest 
scholars  in  the  Old  North  State. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  was  prompt  in  punishment.  It  fell  sometimes 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  I  wonder  if  Pinck  Hardie 
remembers  that  time  when  he  and  I  received  such  a  sharp  and 
stinging  reminder  of  the  presence  of  "Old  Jeff"?  This  title  we 
gave  him  really  was  not  intended  as  insulting — and  he  knew 
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very  well  by  what  sobriquet  he  was  known.  He  was  absolutely 
just  in  all  his  infliction  of  penalties.  Once  when  a  boy  was 
drinking  (during  school  hours)  from  the  water  bucket,  a  sly  lit- 
tle fellow  tipped  his  elbow  and  caused  the  drinker  to  empty  the 
dipper  into  Ids  bosom.  This  called  forth  a  loud  ejaculation  from 
the  sufferer.  Of  course  he  was  promptly  called  to  the  magis- 
terial desk  and  asked  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  It  was  told — but 
the  name  of  the  boy  causing  the  trouble  was  withheld.  He  refused 
to  name  him.  Mr.  Lovejoy  never  made  one  boy  "tell  upon" 
another — in  fact,  he  discouraged  tale-telling  so  perfectly  that  it 
very  seldom  occurred.  Well,  to  go  on  with  the  story.  Upon 
reflection,  a  boy,  whose  propensities  were  well  known  and  who 
was  constantly  in  mischief  of  one  sort  or  another,  was  called  up 
to  answer  for  the  trouble.  The  little  fellow  walked  up  promptly, 
not  denying  the  charge,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  switch. 
"June"  Daniel,  afterwards  General  in  the  Confederate  army, 
stepped  out  and  told  Mr.  Lovejoy  that  the  little  boy  was  not  the 
culprit  and  ought  not  to  receive  the  punishment.  "Take  your  seat, 
Daniel,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  thundered  forth  the 
irate  master.  But  Daniel  did  not  move.  He  held  forth  his 
hand  (he  was  in  the  senior  class)  and  said :  "Mr.  Lovejoy,  I  will 
take  the  punishment;  this  boy  is  innocent — I  know  what  I  say 
to  be  true."  The  uplifted  switch  was  lowered,  a  pause  followed, 
and  the  hearts  of  we  little  boys  were  thumping  heavily.  "  Daniel, 
you  are  a  noble  boy — it's  your  nature — take  your  seat — nobody 
shall  be  punished,"  said  the  master,  and  resumed  the  recitation. 
Under  a  stern  aspect  there  glowed  a  loving  sympathy  for  needy 
pupils.  Many  a  boy  received  an  education  from  him  without 
ever  having  a  tuition  account  made  out  against  him.  And  the 
suffering  poor  of  the  city  had  cause  to  bless  him  more  than  once 
for  his  benevolence.  He  made  no  display  of  his  kind  deeds; 
but  the  writer  of  this  has  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  his 
noble  deeds  of  charity,  and  takes  a  delight  in  telling  of  them. 


The  spirit  in  which  a  thing  is  done  is  more  important  than 
the  form. 
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THE  SCHOOL  THE  UNIVERSAL  REGULATOR. 

BY    BILL    ARP. 

[We  think  our  readers  will  enjoy  these  amusing  comments  by 
our  favorite  Southern  humorist. — Editor.] 

"  You  may  talk  about  presidents  and  governors  and  senators 
and  tariff's  and  other  big  things,  but  the  school  is  the  biggest  thing 
I  know  of.  It  takes  families  to  make  nations  and  the  school  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  family  thai>  anything  else,  and  it  has 
been  so  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  The  school  controlled  things 
then,  and  it  does  now.  It  regulated  the  family  movements. 
The  time  for  getting  up,  the  time  for  breakfast,  and  the  time  for 
dinner  was  fixed  to  suit  the  school.  After  supper  the  ciiildren 
monopolize  the  table  and  the  lamps,  and  I  can't  read  a  newspaper 
but  what  every  few  minutes  it  is  "papa"  this  and  "papa"  that, 
and  it  looks  like  I  will  die  in  the  harness,  and  I  reckon  that  is 
the  best  way  to  die  after  all.  Every  decent,  reputable  parent 
lives  for  his  children.  The  great  business  of  this  sublunary  life 
is  to  educate  them  and  maintain  them  and  make  them  happy. 
We  sell  goods  and  practice  law  and  medicine  and  build  houses 
and  cultivate  farms  and  work  at  all  sorts  of  trades,  but  after  all 
the  principal  business  is  raising  children  and  preparing  them  to 
take  our  places  when  we  are  dead.  It  is  the  security  for  all  good 
government  and  obedience  to  law  and  order.  Just  imagine  a 
community  without  children.  No  day  school;  no  Sunday-school; 
no  May-day;  no  Christmas;  no  kites,  nor  balls;  no  marbles,  nor 
dolls;  no  merry  laughs;  no  little  hats  and  bonnets  and  shoes 
in  the  stores;  no  floweis  in  the  front  yard;  no  ornaments,  no 
nothing  but  a  solemn,  prosy  crowd  who  moved  about  like  there 
was  a  funeral  on  hand  all  the  day  long. 

"Every  morning  now  we  have  to  hurry  up  to  suit  the  chil- 
dren. They  have  to  be  at  school  at  half  past  eight  or  be  marked 
for  tardiness,  and  it  hurries  the  cook  and  hurries  everybody. 
The  school-teacher  has  got  the  scholars  in  a  close  place  now.     He 
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has  given  them  forty  pages  in  Sanford's  arithmetic,  and  they  liave 
four  days  to  review  compound  numbers,  and  he  is  going  to  write 
twenty  questions  on  the  blackboard  and  they  don't  know  what 
the  questions  are  to  be,  and  each  one  of  the  class  has  to  write  the 
answers  on  a  slate,  and  they  are  not  to  sit  close  enough  to  see 
each  other's  answers,  and  every  correct  answer  counts  five,  and 
every  scholar  who  doesn't  get  seventy-five  is  to  be  turned  back  into 
the  next  class  and  try  it  again.  I  tell  you  they  are  studying 
now.  I  have  to  help  every  night  at  my  house.  I  am  power- 
fully worried  with  this  school  business  anyhow,  for  I've  forgot- 
ten all  my  Latin  and  can't  read  C?esar,  and  some  of  the  sentences 
are  as  long  as  the  ten  commandments,  and  I  can't  find  the  verb 
that  belongs  to  the  noun,  and  everything  is  mixed  up,  and  it  looks 
like  it  was  all  done  on  purpose  just  to  worry  me  and  the  chil- 
dren."— Atlanta  Constitution. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

IBOUT  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BY   D.    L.    ELLIS,    PRINCIPAL   PROGRESSIVE   INSTITUTE,    DUNN,    X.   C. 
NUMBER  TWO. 

In  large  country  schools,  and  in  academies  and  high  schools 
generally  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  and 
students,  much  of  the  manual  labor  connected  with  the  school 
may  be  done  by  the  pupils  themselv^es,  relieving  the  teacher  of 
many  cares  and  troubles.  Now,  in  order  that  this  may  be  most 
efficiently  done,  I  have  found  that  it  is  best  to  have  a  number  of 

COMMITTEES 

for  such  things  as  looking  after  fires,  keeping  wood  in  readiness, 
bringing  water,  etc.  These  committees  may  be  made  self-per- 
petuating, /.  e.,  one  c(mimittee  holding  place  for  a  week  or  month. 
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and  this  committee  naming  its  successors;  and,  then  too,  the 
unruly  characters — if  there  are  such  in  school — may  be  worked 
in  here  to  advantage.  There  is  a  great  principle  of  discipline 
here,  giving  occupation  and  importance  to  the  boy  or  the  girl  icho  is 
difficult  to  manage.  Always  seek  to  enlist  the  aid  of  your  enemy 
to  good  order,  and  by  this  means  conquer  him ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  use  him  to  carry  out  your  plans. 

The  girls  may  be  utilized  in  the  same  way — a  "Sweeping 
Committee,"  a  "Decorating  Committee,"  etc.,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  keep  the  floors,  desks,  seats  and  every  other  part  of  the 
building  neat  and  in  order;  to  devise  any  sort  of  means  to  beau- 
tify and  decorate  the  rooms,  etc.  The  girls  will  take  great 
delight  in  helping  in  these  things — they  instinctively  love  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  about  the  house;  and  one  committee  will  vie 
with  another  as  to  which  shall  deserve  most  praise  for  the 
month's  management. 

On  Friday  afternoons,  which  are  usually  devoted  to  recitations, 
etc.,  the  usual  order  of  exercises  may  be  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably varied  by  introducing  some  unusual  feature  that  has  a 
wholesome  lesson  in  it;  for  instance,  I  illustrated  recently 

THE    ART    OF    HAND-SHAKING 

before  my  pupils,  showing  the  difference  between  proper  hand- 
shaking and  the  contrary.  After  using  many  illustrations  I 
shook  hands  with  each  of  the  pupils,  drawing  special  attention 
to  the  proper  presentation  of  the  hand,  degrees  of  clasp,  deport- 
ment at  introductions,  difference  in  shaking  hands  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  bowing,  etc.;  all  of  which  was  eagerly  received 
by  the  school,  and  the  result  was  we  closed  the  exercises  with 
everybody  in  thorough  good  humor — something  much  to  be 
desired  at  the  conclusion  of  each  day's  work.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  session — once  a  month  is  not  too  often — I  have  found 
it  to  be  of  interest  to  both  patrons  and  pupils  to  arrange  for 

A    PUBLIC    LECTURE 

on  some  interesting  subject.  These  lectures  are  given  either  by 
me  or  by  some  prominent  man  of  the  community  who  has  influ- 
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ence  and  ability.  Notice  of  the  time  for  the  lecture  is  given 
several  days  before  the  evening  upon  which  it  is  to  take  place, 
and  everybody  is  invited  to  attend.  Much  good  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  public  capacity  by  the  teacher,  if  he  is  a  free 
speaker,  in  educating  both  his  pupils  and  the  people  at  large. 
Moral  truths,  social  principles  and  a  host  of  other  useful  and 
wholesome  lessons  may  be  presented,  at  these  monthly  meetings, 
which  could  not  be  touched  upon  in  a  private  way. 

In  country  districts  it  seems  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
teacher's  work 

TO    VISIT    HIS    PATRONS; 

and  woe  to  him  that  keeps  not  this  unwn'itten  principle  of  social 
ethics  constantly  in  mind  ;  for  unless  the  teacher  visits  his  people 
they  will  surely  call  him  "proud"  and  "stuck-up";  and  the 
teacher  may  be  as  civil  and  social  as  he  can  be,  yet  he  cannot 
escape  criticism  and  censure  if  he  fails  to  eat  and  sleep  at  his 
patrons'  homes  occasionally,  a  relic,  no  doubt,  of  the  barbarous 
custom  of  "boarding  around"  during  the  "dark  ages"  of  fifty 
years  ago!  But,  however  repugnant  it  may  seem  to  a  refined 
nature,  this  phase  of  a  teacher's  life  must  be  looked  after,  for 
we,  as  teachers,  are  not  our  own  masters,  but  servants  of  the 
public,  and  our  very  walk  and  manner  must  conform,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  traditionary  pedagogism,  or  we  shall  reap  for  our  ter- 
ritory a  harvest  of  abuse  and  ill  treatment  not  to  be  desired. 


In  CASES  of  often  repeated  truancy,  when  the  teacher  has  the 
co-operation  of  parents,  a  good  antidote  is  to  give  the  pupil  a 
statement  each  night,  directed  to  the  parent,  stating  that  the  pu- 
pil has  been  in  attendance  during  the  day.  This  should  be 
attended  to  with  never- failing  regularity  so  that  the  parent  may 
know  for  a  surety  that  when  his  child  brings  home  no  statement 
at  night  he  has  been  delinquent  at  school  during  the  day.  A 
mention  of  any  good  thing  the  pupil  has  done  during  the  day 
would  also  have  a  wholesome  eifect. 
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TEACHERS'  SSLSRIES, 

BY    A    COUNTRY    SCHOOLMa'aM. 

[We  commend  this  statement  to  all  school  committees  when 
employing  a  teacher.  Do  not  try  to  get  man  or  woman's  brain 
work  for  less  remuneration  than  will  supply  board  and  clothes 
for  the  year.  Surely  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  liv- 
ing. In  many  schools  in  North  Carolina  the  teacher's  salary  is 
less  than  $150  per  year. — Editor.] 

The  newspapers  have  given  some  very  interesting  accounts  of 
how  some  save  and  others  do  not.  Perhaps  a  teacher's  experi- 
ence will  be  interesting: 

INCOME. 

Year's  salary,  33  weeks,  at  §8 §264 

EXPENSES. 

Board,  52  weeks,  at  $3 §156 

Wasliing,  52  weeks,  at  50  cts 26 

One  best  winter  dress 15 

One  school  winter  dress 5 

Slimmer  dresses 5 

Best  winter  dress 25 

Spring  dress, 5 

Bonnets  and  hats  for  year 11 

Underwear 7 10 

Collars,  gloves  and  handkerchiefs 5 

Shoes,  4  pairs,  at  $2 8 

Total §271 

Already  I  find  by  footing  up  that  I  am  in  debt  §7,  and  that 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  papers,  periodicals,  books,  enter- 
tainments, traveling  expenses,  or  for  any  of  the  many  trifles  that 
are  indispensable  to  life,  such  as  pins  and  needles.  The  balance 
seems  inevitably  to  come  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  the  question 
is  asked :  "Is  not  the  salary  underestimated?"  Investigation 
will  prove  it  a  very  fair  average  for  country  teachers.  But 
teachers  are  rarely  in  debt;  how  do  they  support  themselves? 
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By  living  with  friends  as  much  as  possible  and  paying  no  board 
during  that  time.  It  is  necessary  that  they  dress  well,  but 
expenses  can  be  cut  by  making  over  and  mending  to  the  last 
extent,  but  if  there  is  any  way  to  support  one's  self  on  this  salary, 
independent  of  others'  charity  or  kindness,  or  if  any  one  can  sug- 
gest a  way  to  save  a  little  yearly,  the  information  will  greatly 
help  many  others  similarly  situated, — Exchange. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  IND  HER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  submitted  to  the  Legislature  his  biennial  report, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  report  ever  issued 
from  that  office.  From  it  we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  State 
363,982  white  and  216,837  colored  children  of  school  age;  the 
total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  for  1888  was  211,498 
white  and  125,884  colored  children;  average  attendance  was 
133,427  white  and  75,230  colored  children;  average  length  of 
school  terms,  12.8  weeks  for  white  children  and  12.3  for  colored ; 
average  salary  of  teachers,  white  males,  $25  68  per  month;  col- 
ored males,  $22.67;  white  females,  $22.82,  and  colored  females, 
$20.45,  the  salary  of  colored  male  and  white  female  teachers 
being  about  the  same;  number  of  white  teachers  in  the  summer 
Normal  Schools  of  1888  was  987,  two-thirds  of  this  attendance 
being  teachers  who  live  in  the  counties  where  the  Normals  were 
held,  thus  showing  that  the  Normals  have  ceased  to  attract  teach- 
ers from  other  sections;  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  for  the 
free  schools  of  1888  was  $691,188.20.  This  admirable  report  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  State  in  providing  so  liberally  for  the 
schools,  but  very  discreditable  to  the  large  number  of  children 
who  are  not  attending  them. 

The  table  appended  to  the  report  giving  population,  value  of 
property  and  amount  of  school  taxes  assessed  is  totally  unfair  to 
2 
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North  Carolina,  because  it  makes  our  school  tax  appear  smaller 
than  some  other  States  according  to  our  valuation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tax  valuation  of  property  in  North  Carolina  .is 
much  higher  than  in  any  other  Southern  State,  and  in  most  of 
our  larger  towns,  even  in  Raleigh,  the  assessed  value  is  much 
greater  than  the  market  value  (as  has  been  recently  shown  by 
the  sale  of  two  of  the  most  desirable  buildings  and  lots  in  the 
best  business  portion  of  Fayetteville  street),  and  that  accounts  for 
the  high  aggregate  apparent  valuation  of  -f  210,035,453  which  is 
given  to  our  State. 

In  1887  the  appraised  valuation  of  property  was  increased 
from  $200,765,682  to  $210,035,453  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
more  money  from  taxes.  Even  this  present  appraisement  for  the 
State  is  very  low  in  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  our  prop- 
erty, although  in  some  localities  the  valuation  is  excessive,  and 
we  are  proud  to  state  that  the  tax  levies  in  North  Carolina  are 
much  less  than  in  a  majority  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  paying  as  much  for  public  schools 
as  any  other  State  on  actual  valuation. 

We  have  but  four  cities  in  tiiis  State,  and  not  one  with  20,000 
tax-paying  population.  In  fact.  North  Carolina  is  known  as  "a 
State  without  a  city,"  while  in  Tennessee,  with  its  rich  mines^ 
many  railroads  and  many  large  cities  with  population  in  each  of 
10,000  to  50,000  people,  the  assessment  is  only  $226,844,184. 
Georgia,  with  its  net-woi'k  of  rich  railroads,  its  Atlanta,  50,000 
population,  ikugusta,  30,000  population,  Savannah,  40,000  popu- 
lation, Columbus,  15,000  population,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other 
cities  with  from  5,000  to  15,000  population,  is  valued  at  only 
$329,489,505.  Florida,  having  Jacksonville,  15,000  population, 
Key  West,  10,000  population,  Pensacola,  10,000  population, 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  rich  property,  is  valued  at  only  $76,- 
611,409.  Of  other  richer  States,  Maine  is  valued  at  only 
$235,599,888,  Virginia  only  $339,342,723,  and  Alabama  only 
$200,000,000. 

All  the  largest  and  wealthiest  Western  States,  which  are  full 
of  great  cities  and  immense  factories,  being  worth  twenty  times 
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as  nuich  as  North  Carolina,  and  which  are  "the  homes  of  the  mill- 
ionaires," are  valned  only  from  three  to  four  times  as  high  as  our 
State.  Therefore,  if  an  assessment  of  property  on  the  same  ba- 
sis was  made  in  North  Carolina  our  valuation  would  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.  On  this  amount  of  property  we  pay  i8;653,037 
for  public  schools,  or  about  sixty-five  cents  on  each  $100  of  prop- 
erty, while  Maine  pays  only  45  cents;  Vermont,  40  cents;  Con- 
necticut, 50  cents;  New  York  (where  reside  two  men  who  are 
alone  each  richer  than  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina),  41 
cents;  Pennsylvania  (with  its  many  immense  cities,  coal  fields, 
and  men  who  possess  millions  of  dollars),  32  cents;  Virginia, 
46  cents;  South  Carolina,  30  cents;  Georgia,  22  cents;  Tennes- 
see, 42  cents;  Alabama,  30  cents;  and  there  are  only  ten  States 
in  the  Union  paying  as  much  and  a  higher  ad  valorem  school  tax 
than  North  Carolina,  while  thirty-six  States  and  Territories  are 
paying  less.  All  honor  to  our  noble  State  in  her  devotion  to 
duty,  to  herself  and  to  her  children  in  providing  so  liberally  for 
her  public  schools ! 

The  State  of  New  York,  we  must  admit,  is  certainly  worth 
thirty  times  as  much  as  North  Carolina,  it  being  the  centre  for 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  our  country,  and  if  the  appraise- 
ment was  made  on  this  basis  the  valuation  of  New  York  would 
be  .^6,301,063,590,  while  the  reports  make  it  only  $3,361,128,177. 
As  this  article  is  written  there  are  now  visiting  in  this  State  five 
persons  from  New  York  whose  aggregate  of  paying  property  is 
over  $200,000,000,  and  these  people  are  in  only  average  circum- 
stances of  wealth  when  compared  with  others  in  that  immensely 
rich  State. 

Thus  we  see  that  North  Carolina  is  doing  her  duty  nobly,  as 
she  has  always  done,  whether  in  times  of  war  or  peace,  in  edu- 
cational or  charitable  affairs,  and  North  Carolinians  should  not 
be  backward  to  declare  this  and  always  defend  our  State  from 
every  slur  which  jealousy  may  prompt  other  States  to  cast  at  her. 
The  more  we  love  North  Carolina  and  proclaim  her  merit  and 
faithfulness  the  higher  the  State  looms  grandly  up  in  our  estima- 
tion and  to  the  honorable  credit  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 
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NORTH  CSROLINfi  TEACHERS'  YACfiTION  TRIP  TO 

EUROPE. 

The  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  takes  pleas- 
ure in  annouDcing  that  he  has  fully  arranged  all  the  details  of  a 
most  enjoyable  educational  vacation  trip  of  six  weeiis  for  a  visit 
to  the  three  most  wonderful  and  interesting  capitals  of  Europe — 
Edinboro,  London  and  Paris. 

This  select  party  will  consist  exclusively  of  teachers  and  their 
friends  who  are  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,  and  the  number  is  limited  to  sixty  persons.  It  is  to 
be  also  a  thoroughly  social  company  and  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  be  wholly  free  from  all  exclusiveness  or  unnecessary  for- 
malities, and  no  person  is  expected  to  join  the  party  who  is 
unwilling  to  contribute  time,  effort  and  talents  towards  estab- 
lishing and  promoting  a  pleasant,  social  and  home-like  enjoyment 
throughout  the  trip. 

We  will  leave  Morehead  City  on  July  2d,  1889,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  sail  from 
New  York,  July  4th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  large  and  elegant 
steamer  "Nebraska."  Returning,  we  arrive  at  New  York  about 
August  20th,  1889. 

The  time  of  the  trip  has  been  so  arranged  that  six  days  will 
be  spent  in  Paris  during  the  great  International  Exhibition  which 
opens  in  May  and  which  will  be  by  far  the  grandest  display  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  will  be 
present  at  the  Exhibition  numbers  of  representatives  of  all 
nations  on  the  earth,  and  this  feature  alone  will  make  our  trip  of 
untold  educational  value  to  every  ambitious  teacher. 

The  entire  necessary  expenses  of  this  tour  will  be  $150,  and 
is  inclusive  of  all  traveling  expenses,  transportation  of  baggage, 
board  and  lodging,  fees,  entrance  to  all  places  of  interest  visited, 
street-car  fares  and  carriages  for  the  various  excursions  in  and 
about  Edinboro,  Glasgow,  London  and  Paris. 
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All  traveling  will  be  first-dass  and  the  hotel  accommodations 
the  very  best.  No  trouble  will  be  spared  to  insure  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of"  all.  The  hotels  selected  for  the  party  are  St. 
Enoch's,  at  Glasgow;  Windsor,  at  Edinboro;  Midland  Grand, 
at  London,  and  Hotel  Continental,  at  Paris. 

This  original  trip  has  been  organized  with  the  special  object 
of  giving  to  our  teachers  who  have  not  the  time  or  means  to 
make  an  extended  European  tour  an  opportunity  of  a  recupera- 
tive twenty  days'  sea  voyage  and  of  thoroughly  and  comprehen- 
sively seeing  these  four  most  prominent  and  handsome  cities 
of  the  old  world.  In  addition  to  these  principal  points  there 
will  be  also  visits  made  to  numbers  of  other  interesting  places 
along  the  route,  including  The  Trossachs  of  Scotland,  Ayr,  or 
"  Burns'  Land,"  Abbotsford,  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine,  Wind- 
sor Palace,  Rouen  and  Belfast. 

No  persons  will  be  permitted  to  join  this  party  except  those 
who  are  willing  to  remain  with  it  during  the  entire  trip.  This 
is  imperative  and  no  exceptions  can  be  made  for  any  one.  There 
are  many  special  privileges  and  courtesies  promised  to  our  party 
which  have  never  been  extended  to  any  other  company  or  indi- 
viduals visiting  Europe,  and  to  enjoy  these  privileges  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  party  to  remain  intact  on  the  entire  trip. 

The  sailing  list  must  be  completed  by  April  1st ;  it  is  now 
rapidly  filling  up  and  no  names  can  be  added  after  that  date 
because  all  the  berths  on  the  steamer  that  our  party  needs  will 
be  engaged  at  that  time  and  no  extra  berths  can  then  be  obtained. 

On  May  1st  an  advance  payment  of  $25  from  each  person  to 
the  steamship  company  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  berth, 
for  which  payment  a  receipt  will  be  furnished  and  the  number 
of  berth  designated  thereon.  Balance  of  the  steamer  ticket  for 
the  round  trip  will  be  paid  to  the  purser,  July  4th,  when  we  go 
on  board  for  sailing. 

ITINERARY. 

July  4  (Thursday). — Leave  New  York,  steamer  "Nebraska." 

July  14  {Sunday) — Arrive  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

July  15,   16  (Monday,  Tuesday).— \T  GLASGOW.     Excursion  to  Paisley, 
Greenocli  and  Ardrossan. 
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July  17  (Wednesday). — (Visit  to  Ayr,  home  of  "Robbie  Burns,"  the  poet- 
laureate  of  Scotland. 

July  18  (Thursday). — Through  the  Trossachs  of  Scotland.  Rail  to  Balloch  ; 
steamer  across  Loch  Lomond;  coaches  to  Stronachlacher ;  steamer  across 
Loch  Katrine,  the  scene  of  "Lady  of  the  Lake";  coaches  through  the 
Trossachs  to  Callender;  railway  to  Edinboro. 

July  19  (Friday).— AT  EDINBORO.  Visit  "The  Castle,"  Holyiood  Pal- 
ace, the  Art  Museums,  Nelson's  Monument,  Edinboro  University. 

July  20  (Saturday). — En  route  for  London.     Stop  at  Abbotsford  three  hours. 

July  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  (Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday). — AT  LONDON.  Sunday,  9.30  A.  M.,  attend  sermon  at  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon's  tabernacle;  4.  p.  m.,  service  by  Canon  Farrar; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  excursion  to  Windsor  Castle,  Eaton  College  and 
Hampton.  Visits  to  Tower  of  London,  Parliament  Buildings,  Hyde 
Park,  British  Museum,  Crystal  Palace,  Westminster  .Abbey,  and  other  no- 
ted places  in  the  world's  capital. 

July  26  (Saturday). — En  route  for  Paris. 

July  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  August  1  (Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday). — AT  PARIS.  Visit  the  E.xposition,  Tuilleries, 
Louvre,  Palace  Royal,  Place  du  Concord,  Notre  Dame,  Art  Galleries, 
and  other  places  of  interest.  Excursions  to  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Sevres 
and  Constantinople. 

August  2,  3  (Saturday,  Sunday).  —  Return  to  London. 
August  4  (Monday). — Return  to  Glasgow. 
August  .5  (Tuesday). — En  route  for  Belfast. 

August  6,  7  (  Wednesday,  Thursday). — AT  BELFAST.  Excursion  to  Giant's 
Causeway. 

August  8  (Friday). — Leaving  Larue  for  New  York. 
August  20  (Tuesday). — Arrive  at  New  York. 

Teacliers  who  desire  to  join  this  party  should,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, send  their  names  to  Eugjene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


We  HAVE  no  patent  method  of  teaching  geography.  Our 
teachers  do  not  tie  themselves  to  the  text-book,  but  pursue  the 
recitation  in  a  conversational  way,  encouraging  digression  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  thoroughly  interesting  them  in  the  sub- 
ject under  review. — B.  P.  Warne. 


CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  A.  M., )  t.       ,   ,    r^  „  ^    r- 

E.  ALEXANDER,  Hw.  d.,    j  Ei-iroR^  Ch.u-el  Hilt.,  ^.  C. 


WRITTEN  EXERCISES. 

Classical  instruction  should  abound  in  written  exercises.  Oral 
recitation  promotes  readiness  and  fluency,  but  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness mu.st  come  through  long  and  frequent  practice  in  writ- 
ing. Pupils  who  have  been  trained  by  means  of  written  trans- 
lations, written  examinations  and  written  abstracts  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  those  whose  thoughts  have  dwelt  upon  the 
tongue  alone.  Many  universities  devote  three  weeks  of  the  col- 
legiate year  to  the  single  work  of  written  examinations.  Those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  results  may  regard  the  time  as  wasted  ; 
but  experience  shows  that  the  educational  value  of  written 
examinations  is  far  greater  than  that  of  recitations  or  lectures. 
The  written  examination  weeds  out  superficial  scholars,  the 
"parrot"  men,  who  learn  to  recite  by  daily  rote  without  digest- 
ing anything. 

The  written  translation  makes  it  impossible  for  a  lad  to  con- 
vert a  Latiu  sentence,  full  of  strength  and  beauty,  into  a  mean- 
ingless jumble  of  English  words.  If  he  have  any  brains,  he 
will  not  write  down,  day  by  day,  before  his  own  eyes,  a  lot  of 
senseless  stuff.  Writing  cultivates  the  taste  and  perfects  the 
judgment.  It  summons  all  the  mental  faculties  to  a  more  vigor- 
ous, comprehensive  and  effective  effort  than  talking.  Pupils  are 
trained  naturally  in  talking;  but  they  shrink  from  writing 
because  it  demands  more  thought,  more  care,  and  more  accuracy. 
Classical  education  furnishes  a  good  substitute  for  that  ''hete 
noire"  of  school-boys — English  composition;  for  what  better 
practice  is  there  in  English  composition  than  is  furnished  by  the 
careful  written  translation  of  the  classical  authors  ? 
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The  practice  of  writing  should  be  introduced  at  the  very 
beginning  and  continued  until  the  end  of  a  boy's  education. 
The  declensions,  especially  at  first,  should  not  only  be  learned 
orally,  but  also  be  carefully  written  out.  The  same  plan  should 
be  continued  with  the  vocabularies  and  the  conjugations.  A  few 
sentences  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  English,  also  from  English 
into  Latin  or  Greek  should  be  written  each  day.  The  reading 
lessons  ought,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  be  written.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  well  to  take  a  lesson  that  has  already  been  recited 
orally.  Special  work  in  writing  may  be  assigned  with  each 
reading  lesson,  e.  g.,  to  write  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs, 
or  to  write  lists  of  English  words  derived  from  the  present  and 
past  participles  of  each  verb,  or  to  write  synopses  of  the  conjuga- 
tion of  one  or  more  verbs.  Occasionally,  when  the  class  comes 
to  recite,  it  is  well  to  have  each  pupil  write  out  then  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher  a  translation  of  the  lesson.  Occasionally 
pupils  should  be  required  to  express,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
brief  abstracts  of  what  they  read,  especially  if  large  amounts  be 
read,  and  it  greatly  increases  the  interest  to  require  occasional 
M'ritten  criticisms.  At  least  once  a  month  (for  beginners  once  a 
fortnight)  reviews  should  be  held  and  the  pupils  tested  by  means 
of  written  examinations.  These  need  not  be  long,  but  they 
should  be  searching.  One  question  may  often  determine  a  boy's 
knowledge  of  a  subject.  At  the  close  of  every  session  each  class 
should  be  subjected  to  severe  written  examinations,  testing  the 
work  of  the  session,  and  no  pupil  ought  to  go  into  a  higher  class 
until  he  has  successfully  passed  the  examinations  of  the  one 
below  it.  In  examining  students  to  enter  the  University  it  is 
painful  to  see  what  a  difference  there  is  between  those  who  have 
been  trained  by  written  work  and  those  whose  work  has  been 
exclusively  oral.  G.  T.  W. 


•  Translate. — Sic  enim  Deus  dilexit  mundum,  ut  Filium 
suum  unigenitum  daret;  ut  omnis,  qui  credit  in  eum,  non  pereat 
sed  habeat  vitam  reternam. — Joannis  III ;  16. 
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R  LfiTIN  EXfiMINATION  PIPER. 

FOR   E>fTRANCE    INTO    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

I.  Translate  into  English  : 

"Qnod  jnssi  faciunt  sunt,  ac  snbito  omnibus  portis  eruptione 
facta,  neqne  cognoscendi  quid  fieret,  neque  sni  colligendi  hostibus 
facultatem  relinquunt.  Ita  comrautata  fortuna  eos,  qui  in  spem 
potiundoruiu  castroruni  venerant,  undique  circuraventos  interfi- 
ciunt;  et  ex  hominum  niilibus  amplius  trigluta,  queni  uumeruni 
barbaronini  ad  castra  venisse  constabat,  plus  tertia  parte  inter- 
fecta  reliquos  perterritos  in  fugani  conjiciunt  ae  ne  in  locis  quidem 
superioribus  consistere  patiuntur."  Cciesar:  B.  G.,  Book  III, 
ch.  6. 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  each  verb  in  this  passage;  and 
make  a  synopsis  third  person  singular,  indicative  and  subjunctive, 
active,  of  relinquunt. 

2.  Give  reasons  for  the  moods  o^  fieret,  venisse,  consistere. 

3.  Give  reasons  for  the  tenses  of  faciunt,  fieret,  venerant. 

4.  Give  all  the  tenses  of  the  infinitive  and  all  the  participles, 
active  and  passive,  of  perterritos. 

5.  Decline  spem,  castra,  p)arte,  and  give  the  ablative  singular 
and  the  genitive  plural  of  quod,  omnibus,  hostibus,  eos,  nwnerum. 

6.  Name  the  subjects  of  constabat,  venisse  and  consistere ;  the 
objects  of  faciunt,  cognoscendi. 

7.  Give  reasons  for  the  cases  of  the  following:  portis,  quid, 
sui,  hostibus,  castrorum,  barbarorum. 

8.  Change  sui  colligendi  into  the  gerund  construction,  and 
eommutata  fortuna  into  an  equivalent  sentence. 

9.  Derive  the  following  words  and  show  how  they  obtain  the 
meanings  in  the  passage:  eruptio,  potiundoruni,  circumventos,  con- 
stabcd. 

10.  Name  English  words  derived  from  the  following:  facere, 
eommutata,  mille,  fuga. 

11.  1.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  Csesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul, 
uamino;  the  leaders  of  the  Gallic  and  Germanic  tribes. 
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2.  What  is  the  modern  name  of  Gaul  ?  What  business  had 
Csesar  there?  What  pretexts  served  the  purpose  of  his  con- 
quest? 

3.  Where  did  Csesa-r  live?  Name  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Sketch  his  life  very  briefly. 

III.  Translate  into  English  : 

1.  Eight  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  circumvented  on  all 
sides  and  killed. 

2.  When  our  men  had  put  them  to  flight,  the  barbarians  left 
behind  all  hope  of  victory. 

3.  A  rally  having  been  made,  no  opportunity  of  collecting 
themselves  was  given  the  enemy. 

IV.  Narrate  the  incident  of  the  "Wooden  Horse"  as  told  in 
the  ^neid. 

1.  What  special  interest  had  the  Romans  in  the  story  of  the 
"Trojan  War"  and  in  the  "Wanderings  of  ^Eneas"? 

G.  T.  W. 


THE  MORSLITY  OF  CLSSSICSL  LITERATURE. 

It  is  often  asserted  and  believed  that  classical  literature  is 
immoral  and  pernicious.  The  idea  is  unjust  and  false.  Few 
writers  in  any  age  display  a  more  delicate  sense  of  propriety 
than  Virgil.  The  xEneid  especially  shows  a  tender  modesty, 
almost  womanly.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  point  out  any  immor- 
ality or  impropriety  in  the  writings  of  C?esar,  Sallust,  Livy, 
Cicero,  Quintus  Curtius,  Nepos,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Tacitus,  Quintilian  or  the  prose  of  Seneca.  As  to  the 
poets,  Horace,  Terence,  Plautus,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Lucretius  and 
Persius,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  omitting  objectionable 
matter;  and  such  omissions  are  usually  made  from  the  school 
texts.  Far  from  being  immoral  or  debasing,  the  influence  of 
classical  literature  is  decidedly  elevating,  refining  and  inspiring. 
Would  the  world  be  likely  to  read  and  study  for  two  thousand 
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years  a  decidedly  immoral  and  degrading  book?  I  think  more 
highly  of  human  nature  than  to  believe  it  possible. 

Not  only  does  classical  literature  furnish  many  examples  of 
heroes,  \yhom  the  world  will  always  honor  and  strive  to  imitate, 
but  it  is  full  of  the  loftiest  precepts  of  morality  and  philanthropy. 
Even  Juvenal,  who  paints  vice  naked  and  disgusting,  arouses  no 
evil  desires.  His  spirit  glows  and  burns  for  the  redemption  of 
man  from  vice  as  fiercely  as  that  of  a  fanatical  zealot.  Nor  do 
his  pages  contain  as  much  indecency  and  vulgarity  as  those  of 
Swift.  Indeed,  classical  literature  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  modern,  as  regards  decency  or  morality. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  classical  literature  is  only  nega- 
tively moral.  It  is  full  of  positive,  active,  lofty,  moral  pre- 
cepts.    Let  a  few  quotations  speak  for  themselves : 

"The  only  sure  road  to  a  happy  life  is  along  the  narrow  path  of  virtue." — 
Juvenal. 

"What  boots  it,  then,  in  what  splendid  colonnades  he  wearies  his  pack- 
horses,  in  what  shady  jiarks  he  strolls,  how  many  lots  he  owns  next  to  the 
Fonim,  how  many  palaces  he  has  purchased?  No  bad  man  is  happy." — 
Juvenal. 

"He  who  dies  for  virtue's  sake,  does  not  die." — Plautus. 

"He  is  not  guilty,  who  is  not  guilty  intentionally." — Seneca. 

"What  everlasting  punishment  are  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience,  a  soul 
full  of  guilt  and  afraid  of  itself!" — Seneca. 

"Virtue  joins  man  to  God." — Ciceeo. 

"It  is  better  to  receive  than  to  inflict  an  injury." — Cicero. 

"The  human  soul,  a  particle  of  the  divine  soul,  can  be  compared  with  noth- 
ing else,  if  I  be  allowed  to  say  so,  than  with  God  himself." — Cicero. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  the  'new-fangled'  philosophers  that  the  soul  per- 
islies  with  the  body  and  that  there  is  entire  annihilation  in  death.  I  prefer  to 
believe  the  good  old  doctrine  that  human  souls  are  divine  and  that  when  they 
depart  from  the  body  they  return  to  heaven  and  that  the  speediest  return  is 
for  the  most  virtuous  and  upright " — Cicero. 

"The  good  hate  sin,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  love  of  virtue." 
— Horace. 

"Virtue  that  cares  not  for  worldly  success  shines  with  stainless  glory." — - 
Horace. 

"God  looks  at  hands  tliatare  pure,  not  full  of  offerings."  —  Publius  Syrus. 

"  A  good  man  doubles  the  length  of  his  life." — Martial. 

"  It  makes  much  difference  whether  you  are  good  or  wish  to  seem  so." — 
Martial. 
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"  What  is  most  honorable  is  likewise  safest." — LlVY. 

"  What  came  from  the  earth,  returns  again  to  the  earth  ;  and  what  came 
from  heaven,  heaven  receives  back  again. "^Lxjcretids. 

"If  God  be  my  friend  I  cannot  be  wretched." — Ovid. 

"To  live  wickedly  is  a  sort  of  death." — Ovid. 

"Dost  thou  think  that  God  has  forgotten  thy  sin,  because  when  it  thunders, 
he  strikes  the  oak  with  lightning  rather  than  thee  and  thy  house?" — Per- 
SIUS. 

There  are  also  indicatious  in  classical  literature  of  a  deep  and 
accurate  study  of  human  nature: — e.  g.: 

"There  is  no  sorrier  sight  than  a  bald-headed  man  who  pretends  that  he 
has  hair." — Martial. 

"  The  merest  trifles  often  affect  the  female  mind." — LiVY. 

"It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  to  hate  the  man  we  have  wronged." — 
Tacitus. 

Whoever  doubts  the  power,  truthfulness  and  refining  influence 
of  classical  literature  will  change  his  ixiind  by  reading  it. 

G.  T.  W. 


FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  IN  GREEK. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Dillard  tells  the  readers  of  The  Academy  what  his 
class,  begining  Greek,  accomplished  during  October:  "Their 
first  lesson  was  the  alphabet  and  the  divisions  of  vowels  and 
consonants  as  found  in  the  grammar.  The  second  lesson  was 
the  first  two  sentences  of  Moss's  Greek  Reader,  containing  twelve 
words.  Of  course  I  read  the  lesson  to  them  and  told  them  about 
the  breathings  and  accents.  The  next  lesson  contained  fifteen 
words  and  a  noun  of  the  first  declension,  which  they  learned  to 
decline  in  the  grammar.  The  next  lesson  had  two  more  nouns 
of  the  first  declension,  which  they  learned.  We  also  began  to 
watch  the  personal  endings  of  the  present  tense.  This  lesson 
finished  the  story.  They  learned  the  words  by  heart  and  wrote 
them.  The  fourth  lesson  had  twenty-two  words,  some  of  them 
already  known.     We  gave  this  also  to  the  first  declension  and 
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watched  the  accents.  The  pupils  asked  many  questions.  I  told 
them  all  about  what  they  asked.  We  have  worked  on  accents 
every  day,  so  that  I  think  they  know  a  good  deal  about  them. 
They  know  something  also  about  elision  and  contraction.  In 
the  fifth  lesson  we  had  a  contract  verb  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, and  one  of  the  pnpils  asked  why  it  did  not  end  in  ei  like  the 
others.  I  find  that  this  way  of  beginning  seems  to  beget  ques- 
tions. 

"Thus  we  have  kept  on  through  twelve  stories,  covering  four 
pages.  We  followed  the  first  declension  by  the  second  and  the 
third.  We  have  not  yet  learned  all  the  irregularities  of  the  last, 
because  we  have  not  needed  them,  bnt  we  know  all  the  regular 
forms  and  some  of  the  irregular  nouns.  We  know  adjectives  of 
the  first  and  second  declensions.  We  have  taken  the  grammar 
very  regularly  up  to  this  point.  When  we  came  to  a  subject  we 
tried  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Beyond  this  point  we  have  learned  in 
the  grammar  only  the  article,  the  personal,  demonstrative  and 
relative  pronouns,  the  present  and  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  in 
o  and  of  eimi.  We  know  the  present  infinitive  and  participle 
endings.  We  know  also  the  difference  between  the  syllabic  and 
the  temporal  augment. 

"Best  of  all,  I  think  the  pupils  have  learned,  for  four  weeks,  a 
remarkably  large  vocabulary.  They  have  learned  it  more  jDleas- 
antly  and  profitably  than  in  upright  columns.  They  learned 
each  word  in  intelligent  connection.  While  reading  each  lesson 
beforehand  for  them,  I  have  let  them  tell  the  word  if  they  have 
had  it.  Some  one  is  sure  to  know  it.  At  times  the  whole  class 
translates  in  chorus  ahead  of  me.  Within  the  next  month  I 
shall  be  able  to  assign  lessons  without  previous  translation.  I 
consider  the  following  among  the  reasons  for  beginning  with  the 
text:  1.  The  work  is  more  interesting  to  pupils.  They  meet 
at  once  connected  thought.  2.  The  use  of  the  grammar  is  more 
intelligent  and  less  irksome.  The  pupil,  seeing  change  of  end- 
ings, recognizes  the  need  of  paradigms  and  the  help  gotten  by 
learning  them.  A  pupil  once,  beginning  Latin,  came  to  me  with 
a  paper  on  which  were  written  the  words  Gallia,  Galliam,  Gallke, 
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and  asked  in  all  innocence  how  they  could  be  classified.  Such  a 
pupil  was  glad  to  be  introduced  to  the  first  declension,  and  had, 
moreover,  learned  by  experience  the  true  function  of  grammar. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  feeling,  if  not  the  thought,  of  many 
pupils  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  grammars.  3.  The  vocabulary  is  acquired  more 
easily  and  the  use  of  the  word  is  seen  at  once  in  proper  connec- 
tion. 4.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  simple  questioning  on 
the  text,  in  the  language,  after  Dr.  Sauveiir's  method." 

[Except  in  the  last  point  made,  Mr.  Dillard  seems  to  have  used 
successfully  an  excellent  plan  of  beginning.  Anything  is  better 
than  the  cut-and-dried  introductory  books  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Most  of  them  deaden  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  utterly  fail- 
ing, of  course,  to  arouse  that  of  the  pupil.  They  are  made 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  students  who  can  spend  four  years  in  pre- 
paratory training;  and  they  are  slow,  but  not  always  sure.  In 
fact,  however,  very  few  young  men  do  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  Latin  and  Greek  more  than  two  or  three  years  before 
entering  college.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  grammar,  connected  reading  of  easy  matter  and 
re-translation  into  the  original  language,  with  constant  reviews 
of  previous  work  until  the  beginner  has  become  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  whole  of  it. 

In  our  opinion  any  attempt  to  use  the  ''conversational  method  " 
in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  must  result  in  failure.       E.  A.] 


SOME  DEFECTS  IN  CLSSSICSL  TRAINING. 

The  students  who  apply  from  year  to  year  for  admission  into 
the  University  exhibit  marked  difterences  in  the  quality  of  their 
classical  scholarship  and  in  the  character  of  their  training.  Most 
of  the  defects  in  their  scholarship  are  caused  by  haste  or  careless- 
ness in  their  training.  The  spirit  of. the  age,  not  content  with 
"six  weeks'  courses''  in  chemistry,  or  in  geology,  or  in  book- 
keeping, must  needs  establish  a  "six  weeks'  course"  in  Latin  or 
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Greek,  whereby  the  deep  and  strong  and  refined  mental  culture 
heretofore  obtained  by  years  of  patient  labor  and  study  may  be 
bought  or  sold  ready  made,  guaranteed  to  fit  and  adorn  the  pur- 
chaser. We  will  soon  see  "improved  processes"  for  turning 
boys  into  men  without  waiting  for  their  natural  growth. 

Classical  training  and  culture  demand  time.  For  the  average 
boy  three  years  are  not  too  many,  from  the  time  when  the  study 
of  Latin  is  begun  systematically,  for  the  training  required  to 
enter  the  University.  The  details  of  language  cannot  be  mas- 
tered quickly.  The  processes  whereby  Latin  or  Greek  may  be 
learned  are  similar  to  the  processes  Mdiereby  we  learn  English. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  must  understand  that  the  mastery  of  an 
ancient  language  will  be  gained  only  by  years  of  patient,  faith- 
ful and  ciieerful  study.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  culture  and 
scholarship  in  a  few  weeks  should  seek  it  not  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  lansuao-es  and  their  literature,  but  in  the  miuino'  regions 
of  Colorado  or  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Careless  work  is  also  a  great  hindrance  to  classical  culture; 
for  thoroughness  is  essential  here.  Half-learned  declensions  and 
conjugations,  half-remembered  vocabularies,  half-comprehended 
rules  and  principles: — what  results  can  these  produce  but  the 
cowardly  use  of  translations  or  the  helpless  flounderings  of  a 
mind  vainly  struggling  in  a  sea  of  unknown  ideas?  Every  les- 
son in  Latin  or  Greek  should  be  learned  thoroughly  before  a 
new  one  is  undertaken;  and  pupils  who  cannot  or  will  not  fol- 
low this  rule  should  understand  that  they  are  not  receiving 
proper  training. 

Lack  of  interest  is  often  the  cause  of  careless  work.  If  a 
boy  has  capacity  for  receiving  an  education  he  will  naturally 
exercise  his  mental  as  well  as  his  physical  faculties,  and  the  mind 
will  receive  pleasure  from  its  own  training.  Here  is  where  the 
talent  and  the  tact  of  the  teacher  may  be  displayed;  and  the 
study  of  Latin  furnishes  fine  material  for  interesting  and  attract- 
ing the  mind  of  an  English-speaking  boy.  Its  orderly  and 
exact  use  of  words,  moods  and  tenses;  its  wonderful  power  of 
emphasis  by   position ;   its  systematic  orthography ;   its  historic 
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associations  so  near  to  the  greatest  achievements  of  man ;  its 
dignity  and  strength;  its  intimate  and  extensive  influence  upon 
our  own  language,  h'terature  and  civilization;  its  own  powerful 
and  varied  literature;  all  combine  to  interest  and  inspire. 

Teachers  should  not  permit  recitations  to  be  a  dry  recital ;  but 
by  their  own  learning  should  illustrate  and  enliven  every  feature 
of  the  daily  work.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  be  interested; 
and  interest  will  secure  attention  and  careful  study.  A  teacher 
who  relies  solely  upon  the  book  which  his  pupils  study  is  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  classical  training.  G.  T.  W. 


PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

How  many  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
instruction  in  prose  composition?  Very  few  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Possibly  we  do  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
ends  in  view.  In  our  opinion  those  ends  are:  to  impress  upon 
the  learner  grammatical  forms  and  principles  of  construction 
and  bring  him  to  that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
which  only  writing  can  give.  With  our  best  eiforts  we  can 
hardly  expect  pupils  to  write  as  Xenophon  and  Csesar  wrote. 
And  even  with  that  as  the  end  before  us,  we  do  not  go  about  it 
in  a  reasonable  way:  "Balbus  and  I  are  well,"  and  "Cyrus 
went  up  with  about  five  hundred  horsemen,"  are  fair  specimens 
of  sentences  set  for  writing.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is  that  they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  "the  butcher-knife  of  your 
mother-in-law  is  sharp." 

The  most  successful  work  in  prose  composition,  which  we  have 
seen,  is  done  with  sentences  based  upon  the  text  which  the  class 
happens  to  be  reading.  Connected  sentences  in  English  are 
prepared  by  the  instructor,  to  be  turned  into  the  original  lan- 
guage by  the  class;  and  easier  sentences,  for  extempore  writing 
or  oral  recitation,  are  also  given  from  day  to  day.     Some  of  the 
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recent  editJDiis  of  classical  authors  supply  such  sentences  in  an 
appendix,  but  each  instructor  can  readily  make  them  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  too,  to  have  books 
-closed,  translate  literally  a  passage  and  let  the  students  repro- 
duce it  as  nearly  as  possible.  Other  devices  will  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  correction  of  exercises  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done 
by  the  students  rather  than  by  the  teacher.  The  best  students 
will  profit  by  the  corrections  laboriously  made  by  the  instructor; 
but  the  other  four-fifths,  whom  he  wants  to  reach  also,  pi'obably 
receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  them.  If,  however,  corrections 
are  drawn  from  the  pupils  themselves,  when  sentences  written  tui 
the  board  are  criticised,  the  overworked  teacher  (all  teachers  are 
overworked,  of  course)  will  have  a  more  blissful  existence  and, 
at  the  same  time,  may  feel  that  his  students  are  all  the  better  off 
for  it. 

It  is  far  better  to  give  a  good  many  easy  passages  than  even  a 
few  difficult  ones.  No  part  of  their  work  is  so  discouraging  to 
students  as  prose  composition,  because,  with  patient  labor,  they 
are  sure  to  make  mistakes.  It  is  said  that  one  can  readily  learn 
to  swim  by  leaping  into  water  beyond  his  depth;  but  some  per- 
sons are  drowned  by  that  ready  method  of  learning  to  swim,  or 
to  write  Latin  and  Greek. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  other  teachers  give  us  their  means 
of  dealing  with  this  perplexing  but  important  branch  of  classi- 
cal trainiuo'.  E.   A. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED, 

From  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  have  received  Fowler's 
Thucydides,  Book  V,  and  Manatt's  Xenophon's  HeUenica,  Books 
I — IV,  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  "College  Series  of 
Greek  Authors."  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  former  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  edition  of  Thucydides  so  ably  begun 
by  Morris's  Book  I,  and  contiuued  by  Smith's  Book  VII. 
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The  same  plan  has  been  followed  throughont  this  college 
series:  the  best  German  edition  has  been  selected  and  an  edition 
with  English  notes,  based  npon  the  German,  has  been  prepared. 
In  some  instances  the  German  notes  have  simply  been  trans- 
lated, but  usually  the  Anaerican  editors  have  added  much  valu- 
able matter.  So  far  as  the  volumes  have  appeared  they  have 
taken  rank  with  the  must  useful  editions  of  the  works  of  Greek 
authors.  Beckwith's  Bacchantes,  Humphreys'  Clouds,  Dyer's 
Apology  and  Crito, — the  student  can  find  nothing  better  than 
these. 

This  series  includes  also  Seymour's  Language  and  Verse  of 
Homer,  which  teachers  will  be  glad  to  have.  It  contains  discus- 
sions of  Homeric  style  and  syntax,  dialect  and  verse.  In  his 
mention  of  the  translations  of  Homer  the  author  has  failed  to 
speak  of  the  two  which  are  most  satisfactory  of  all :  Butcher 
and  Lang's  Odyssey,  and  Lang,  I^eaf  and  Myers'  Iliad.  It 
seems  a  pity,  too,  that  the  student  must  go  to  a  separate  volume 
for  the  treatment  of  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Homeric 
Poems,  their  antiquities,  the  "Homeric  question,"  etc.,  which 
might  have  been  put  within  one  cover  to  the  relief  of  one's 
patience. 

Manatt's  Hellenica  will  be  welcomed,  because  it  puts  into  form 
available  for  the  use  of  students  Xenophon's  account  of  a  most 
interesting  period  of  Greek  history:  that  following  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  The  German  edition  chosen  as  a  basis  for  the 
American  is  that  of  Buechsenschuetz,  but  material  has  been 
taken  from  many  other  sources.  Chancellor  Manatt's  work  has 
been  done  with  excellent  judgment.  Now  that  larger  amounts 
of  Greek  and  Latin  are  read  in  colleges  and  schools,  because  of 
improved  methods,  sight-reading,  etc.,  room  can  be  found  for  the 
Hellenica.  In  our  opinion,  however,  one's  time  may  be  more 
profitably  used  in  the  reading  of  certain  neglected  authors,  Plu- 
tarch, for  example.  E.  A. 

Latin  Grammar — Allen  &  Greenough — Rerised  Ed. —  Ginn  c(* 
Co.  We  cordially  commend  this  grammar  as  a  scholarly  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.     The  treatment  of 
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the  "Indirect  Discourse"  is  especially  useful.  Chapter  VIII, 
"Formation  of  Words,"  properly  emphasizes  an  element  of 
Latin  study  too  often  neglected.  There  is  a  judicious  and  help- 
ful employment  throughout  the  book  of  the  best  results  of 
research  in  comparative  philology.  The  treatment  of  the  verb 
is  clear  and  practical.  The  general  arrangement  is  scholarly  and 
adapted  for  use  rather  than  to  theoretical  accuracy.  Latin  stu- 
dents will  tind  the  book  very  useful.  G.  T.   W. 

Quinti/iun — Books  X  and  XII — Frieze — D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  revision  of  Prof.  Frieze's  excellent  edition 
of  Quintilian.  The  work  of  editing  shows  care,  sympathy  and 
scholarship.  The  subject-matter  of  Books  X  and  XII  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  students  of  literature,  containing  a  critical 
estimate  by  a  scholarly  Roman  rhetorician  of  the  chief  Latin 
and  Greek  writers.  The  style  of  Quintilian  is  strong,  clear  and 
pointed,  and  his  rhetorical  precepts  might  serve  as  models  to 
many  makers  of  verbose  and  obscure  rhetorical  treatises  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century.  G.  T.   W. 


Note  to  Publishers. — Classical  exclianges  and  books  for  review  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  editors  of  tiie  Classical  Department  at  Chapel  Hill. 


The  following  method  has  been  successfully  used  by  many 
teachers  in  fixing  the  location  of  places:  In  taking  up  a  conti- 
nent let  the  first  lesson  be  the  countries  and  capitals;  the  next 
the  bodies  of  salt  water  touching  it  (to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty  as  the  teacher  sees  fit  to  request);  the  next,  rivers  (taking 
an  appropriate  number  as  before),  and  so  on,  taking  successively 
mountains,  towns,  cities,  capes,  islands,  etc.  This  can,  of  course, 
be  used  only  with  more  advanced  classes,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  getting  the  work  of  "looking  up"  the  places  done  by  the 
pupils. 

It  is  better  to  teach  the  sketching  of  each  of  the  LTnited  States 
well  than  to  do  all  poorly. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN. 


FOR    RECITATION. 


BY   JULIAN    S.    CARR,    DURHAM,    N.    C. 


When  the  gallant  General  Ramseur,  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
of  his  grade  that  ever  fought  under  the  immortal  and  peerless 
Lee,  had  made  that  splendid  and  successful  assault  upon  the 
lines  of  Hooker,  at  Chancellorsville,  on  Sunday  morning  I 
believe  it  was,  and  then  viewed  his  thinned  ranks,  having  left  so 
many  of  his  brave  men  dead  and  dying  and  mutilated  upon  the 
bloody  field,  it  was  reported  that  he  wept.  The  bravest  have  the 
tenderest  hearts.  Lee  had  the  heart  of  a  woman  so  far  as  sym- 
pathy went.  What  was  a  noble  trait  in  such  warriors  as  Lee 
and  Ramseur  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  any  one  who  calls  him- 
self a  man. 

When  we  stand  before  these  veterans  of  the  great  war,  and 
look  into  their  faces  bronzed  by  exposure,  and  .see  them  maimed 
or  disabled  by  the  conflicts  of  the  past,  and  with  whitened  locks 
that  tell  of  advancing  years,  we  feel  like  the  noble  and  chivalrous 
Ramseur  must  have  felt  on  the  day  of  triumph,  when  the  tears 
of  sorrow  flowed  down  manly  cheeks  flushed  by  the  thrill  of 
victory.  We  recall  the  past  with  all  of  its  hemic  deeds  and  high 
fortitude  and  noble  devotion — the  past  that  witnessed  so  much 
of  splendid  courage  and  great  endurance  and  terrible  suflFering — 
the  past  hallowed  by  so  many  sacred  and  precious  memories — the 
past  illumined  by  the  watch-fires  of  armies  and  the  light  of 
burning  cities — the  past  that  did  so  much  to  bring  out  the  grand- 
est, most  self-sacrificing,  most  chivalrous  qualities  of  the  men 
and  noble  women  of  our  dear  Southland,  and  in  the  crucible  of 
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siiftering  and  tribulation  to  fashion  a  people  equal  to  any  known 
to  history — a  people  who  displayed  a  hardy  and  invincilile  cour- 
age equal  to  (jreelv  at  Thermopylae,  or  Roman  at  Pharsalus,  or 
Englishmen  at  Cressy,  and  who  showed  a  virtue  in  after  events 
and  trials  that  was  equal  to  any  oalamity. 

It  is  not  mere  pride  of  State  or  partiality  for  my  own  people 
that  leads  me  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  South.  It 
is  just  to  them.  Their  bearing  in  troublous  times,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  war  that  shook  a  continent,  was  such  as 
to  evoke  the  praises  of  many  generous  Englishmen  and  even 
awake  the  sweetest  music  from  the  harp-strings  of  more  than  one 
minstrel  born  over  the  seas.  The  war  was  indeed  a  school — a 
severe  one,  we  know — in  which  to  fashion  a  great  people  ^vorthy 
of  a  great  future.  North  Carolina  did  not  enter  the  conflict 
without  deliberation.  Her  ablest  and  truest  men  considered  well 
the  situation  before  taking  their  final  stand.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  safety  and  honor  of  jSTorth  Carolina  were 
involved,  then  it  was  that  our  State  took  its  place  among  its 
Southern  sisterhood,  and  resolved  to  do  all  that  a  great  and 
aspiring  people  could  do  for  liberty  and  independence. 

Always  modest  and  always  misrepresented,  Xorth  Carolina 
entered  the  contest  and  not  only  performed  her  part  with  con- 
spicuous devotion,  patriotism  and  courage,  but  she  surpassed  her 
sister  States  in  the  number  of  men  she  sent  to  the  war.  The 
hundred  battle-fields  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  fidelity  and 
heroism  with  which  North  Carolina  discharged  her  duty.  She 
lost  more  men  than  any  other  State,  and  in  every  important  bat- 
tle in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  at  home  she  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  and  often  an  unrivalled  part.  As  has  been 
often  stated,  she  sent  more  soldiers  to  the  Confederate  armies 
than  she  ever  gave  votes  before  the  war;  and  in  the  four  years  she 
actually  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  more  than  130,- 
000  men.  Her  regiments  were  full,  and  the  true  records  of  the 
chief  battles  in  Virginia  and  the  other  States  named  show  beyond 
all  cavil  or  fair  questioning  that  her  deeds  corresponded  fully 
with  the  streno;th  of  her  numbers.     North  Carolina  did  her  full 
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part  in  making  history.  Men  of  other  States  have  done  their  full 
part  in  iDriting  history  and  much  to  suit  themselves,  and  have 
done  injustice  to  some  of  the  chief  actors  from  other  States. 

The  soldiers  of  North  Carolina  must  rank  in  history  that  is 
yet  to  be  written,  if  Truth  shall  direct  the  stylus,  with  the 
bravest  and  the  best,  the  truest  and  the  most  enduring,  the  most 
intelligent  and  patriotic  known  in  the  annals  of  time. 


CHILDREN'S  WORK. 

BY    MISS    M.    F.    DICKSON,    MORGANTON,    N.    C. 

Inasmuch  as  to  "see  themselves  in  print"  is  a  great  thing  to 
children,  and  so  acts  both  as  a  reward  and  a  stimulus  I  shall 
beg  The  Teacher  to  find  room  in  its  pages  for  some  of  my 
children's  work. 

It  has  been  my  custom  this  winter  to  write  a  "queer  query" 
on  the  black-board  and  leave  it  there  until  answered.  The  first 
child  bringing  a  correct  written  answer  is  allowed  to  copy  it  in 
what  is  known  to  the  school  as  my  "Autograph  Album,"  with 
his  name  appended. 

Thev  have  shown  great  interest  in  it  and  some  of  them  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  the  answers,  so  I  shall  be 
glad  if  their  wish  to  see  them  in  print  can  be  gratified. 

Who  was  the  first  discoverer  of  America? 

In  the  year  1001,  Lief  Erickson,  a  Norse  navigator,  landed  at  Labrador,  and, 
going  farther  south,  visited  Massachusetts  and  New  Yorii  Harbor. 

Mary  Bechtler. 

All  this  but  the  name  was  found  also  by  Wilhelmina  Tate. 

When  and  where  did  a  shadow  once  go  back  ? 

When  Hezekiah  was  sick  he  asked  for  the  siiadow  to  go  back  on  the  dial 
ten  degrees,  as  a  sign  that  he  would  get  well,  as  Isaiii  said  he  would. 

Gertie  Davis. 
When  and  where  was  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold? 

The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.,  of 
England,  and  Francis  I.,  of  France,  in  June  1520,  near  Calais,  France.  The 
field  was  called  so  because  many  of  the  tents  were  made  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Julia  Tull  and  Fred  Turner. 
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Who  was  the  Emperor  that  carried  a  cane  to  whip  idle  men  ? 

Fredrick  the  Great,  like  iiis  father,  was  very  fond  of  walking  or  riding 
through  the  parks  and  streets  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  talking  familiarly  with 
the  people  and  now  and  then  using  his  cane  upon  an  idler. 

SuDiE  Presnell. 

VViio  was  the  St.  Michael  mentioned  in  the  ceremony  of  knighthood,  and 
why  was  he  chosen  ? 

Michael  is  an  archangel.  In  the  book  of  Jiide  it  is  said  that  when  he  was 
contending  with  the  devil,  and  dispnting  abont  the  body  of  Moses,  he  did  not 
bring  against  him  an  accusation,  but  said,  "The  Lord  will  rebuke  thee."  And 
men  were  made  knights  in  his  name  because  they  should  fight  against  the  evil 
one  and  do  il  in  the  same  spirit;  that  is  without  quarreling. 

A.  Beulah  Wilson. 

What  are  the  qualifications  for  becoming  President  of  the  United  States? 

To  become  President  of  the  United  States  he  has  to  be  35  years  of  age  and 
be  a  native  of  the  United  States.  Claude  and  Wilhelmina  Tate 

What  man  in  America  was  buried  oftenest? 

Columbus  died  on  May  20th,  1506,  and  was  buried  at  Valladolid  in  Spain  ; 
bat  his  remains  were  soon  after  taken  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Las 
Cuevas,  Seville.  In  1536  his  body  was  taken  over  sea  to  San  Domingo  and 
put  in  the  cathedral  there.  In  1795-'96,  that  island  being  transferred  to 
France,  his  body  was  moved  with  great  state  and  solemnity  to  the  cathedral  of 
Havana,  where  the  body  yet  remains.  His  body  was  moved  so  many  times 
we  speak  of  liim  as  being  buried  oftener  than  any  other  man. 

Annie  P.  Erwin. 

Who  is  the  only  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  21  years  of  age,  not  a  con- 
vict, who  cannot  vote? 

Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  is  the  only  man  besides  con- 
victs who  is  not  allowed  to  vote;  because  he  has  never  had  his  disability 
removed.  He  has  never  sworn  allegiance  to  the  government  as  every  one  else 
did  at  tlie  surrender. 

Fred  Turner,  Gertie  Davis  and  Mary  Bechtler. 

What  member  of  Congress  was  never  late  at  roll-call  ? 

John  Qnincy  Adams.  Simon  and  Esther  Wallace. 

What  is  the  story  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  snakes? 

They  say  he  drove  all  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland  except  one  big  one  and  he 
coaxed  it  to  get  into  a  big  box  and  then  threw  it  into  the  lake.  It  is  said  he 
promise*!  to  let  the  snake  out  "to-morrow";  and  sometimes  now  you  can 
hear  the  snake,  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  ask,  "Is  to-morrow  come  yet?" 

Claude  and  Wilhelmina  Tate. 

When  is  old  Christmas,  and  why  was  the  day  changed? 
Old   Christmas  vvas  on  January  6th.     The  ancient  church  calendars  were 
founded   on    the  supposition   that    the  year  contained   3654^  days.     This  vvas 
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eleven  minutes  too  much,  and  it  amounted  to  ten  days  by  1582,  wlien  Gregory 
III.  corrected  the  calendar.  The  new  style  was  not  adopted  in  England  until 
1752,  when  the  difference  amounted  to  eleven  days  ;  and  when  these  were 
taken  out  it  brought  the  festivals  of  the  churches  eleven  days  earlier  in  the 
vear.  Mary  Powe  and  Wilhelmina  Tate. 


MECKLENBURG  TESCHERS'  COUNCIL. 

On  January  21st  the  Teachers'  Council  of  Mecklenburg  county 
iielcl  its  first  meeting.  Prof.  H.  A.  Grey,  of  Huntersville,  was 
Chairman,  and  P.  D.  Price,  of  Steel  Creek,  Secretar}'. 

After  calling  the  house  to  order  the  chairman  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  A.  Graham,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter  and 
W.  L.  Campbell,  to  report  on  a  Constitution  for  the  Council. 
After  deliberating  on  the  subject  the  committee  presented  a  Con- 
stitution which  was  at  oiice  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  every  month.  At  the  invitation  of  Prof. 
Graham  the  Council  decided  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  the 
Graded  School  building. 

The  chairman  then  appointed  F.  P.  Wyche,  Rev,  W.  R. 
Atkinson  and  Miss  Kate  Shipp  a  Committee  on  Programme  for 
the  next  meeting. 

The  Committee's  report  was  as  follows:  The  meeting  shall  be 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  February  next, 
and  shall  be  held  in  the  Graded  School  building  at  Charlotte. 
The  order  of  exercises  shall  be: 

First — Devotional  Exercises;  Second,  Music;  Third,  Reports 
of  Committees;  Fourth,  New  Business;  Fifth,  Address  on  some 
educational  subject  by  Prof.  Graham;  Sixth,  Discussion  of  the 
best  modes  of  teachino;  English  Grammar.  The  meeting  is  to 
adjourn  at  1  p.  m. 

The  chairman  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  W. 
W.  Orr,  John   W.  Sample  and   W.  L.  Campbell,  to  nominate 
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officers  for  the  Council.  Tlie  committee  nomiuated  H.  A.  Grey, 
President;  H.  K.  Reid,  First  Vice-President;  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hunter,  Second  Vice-President;  A.  Graham,  Secretary;  Miss 
Kate  Shipp,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Sue  Wolfe,  Treas- 
urer. All  of  the  officers  nominated  were  elected  unanimously. 
The  teachers  who  became  members  of  the  Council  yesterday, 
and  most  of  whom  were  present,  are  as  follows:  R.  W.  Erwin, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Orr,  E.  F.  Alexander,  the  Misses  Susie  Wolfe, 
Blanche  Wolfe  and  Kate  Harris;  A¥.  L.  Campbell,  P.  D.  Price, 
E.  I.  Pool,  J.  W.  Sample,  H.  M.  Dunn,  Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson, 
H.  Norwood,  W.  W.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Shelton,  W.  C.  Hood,  C. 
H.  Wolfe,  L.  K.  Glasgow,  J.  N.  Bingham,  L.  M.  McAlister,  F. 
P.  Wyche,  W.  M.  Hunter,  M.  S.  Salterman,  A.  Graham,  M.  J. 
Henderson,  the  Misses  Mamie  Hall,  Charlee  Hutchison,  Lucy 
Alexander,  Minnie  Wriston,  Maggie  Clarkson,  Lily  Long, 
Annie  Jones,  Rosa  Franklin,  Mary  Walker,  Ellie  Reid,  Allie 
Walker,  Addie  Williams,  Josie  Duraut,  Sallie  Bethune  and  Kate 
Shipp. 


My  school  time  is  five  minutes  slower  than  railroad  time.  I 
arrive  at  the  school-house  at  8  ;  find  the  house  in  order  for  school 
and  pupils  enough  there  for  me  to  commence  upon.  Every  pu- 
pil is  commonly  at  work  upon  his  lesson  at  8:40.  Roll-call 
occupies  from  five  seconds  before  9  to  9  o'clock.  Each  one  who 
is  not  present  at  roll-call,  coming  in  afterward,  remains  after  the 
other  scholars  have  gone,  to  have  his  attendance  entered  upon 
the  schedule.  This  detention  is  not  a  penalty  inflicted  for  being 
tardy,  but  to  enable  me  to  have  the  schedule  show  the  attendance 
correctly.  By  the  time  I  have  my  schedule,  pen  and  ink  duly 
arranged  and  the  attendance  entered  the  other  pupils  are  one- 
fourth  mile  from  the  school-house.  Tardy  ones  have  lonely 
walks.     Cases  of  tardiness  are  rare. — B.  G.  Roots. 


Badges  of  honor  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  those 
who  have  been  punctual. — Anonymous. 
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TWELFTH  DAY  (SUNDAY) THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  IST.  C,  Juue  25,  li 

There  have  been  many  new  arrivals  since  Saturday  and  a  good 
number  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  from  the  surround- 
ing country  have  come  in  boats  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
Assembly.  The  great  Atlantic  Hotel  is  full,  and  many  of  the 
private  houses  of  the  town  are  also  filled  with  visitors  to  the 
Assembly.  A  call  of  the  roll  would  show  an  attendance  of  over 
two  thousand  people  upon  the  exercises  of  this  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  religious  exercises  this  morning  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
N.  Collin  Hughes,  Jr.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Chocowinity, 
in  Beaufort  county.  The  choir  and  the  great  audience  sang 
"  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,"  and  after  the  minister  had 
read  a  selection  of  Scripture  he  lead  the  audience  in  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  of  Selma  High  School  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Blair 
of  Winston  Graded  School  were  added  to  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee in  place  of  the  members  who  had  been  compelled  to  return 
home. 
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The  Committee  on  Coustitiition,  through  the  Chairman,  Mr.  C. 
D.  Mclver,  submitted  the  following  report : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Name. — This  bodj'  shall  be  kuown  as  "  The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly." 

Objects. — -The  objects  of  this  Assembly  shall  be  to  enable  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  to  meet  for  discussion  of  educational  questions ;  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinions  and  methods  of  distinguished  specialists  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  teachers'  work  ;  to  aid  teachers  in  securing  situa- 
tions, and  to  afford  the  means  of  combined  action  in  obtaining  such  educational 
legislation  as  the  best  school  interests  of  the  State  may  demand. 

Orgmnzaiion. — The  officers  of  the  Assembly  shall  consist  of  a  President,  nine 
Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
the  President,  Secretary  and  seven  other  male  members. 

Election. — The  President,  First  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
elected  by  the  body;  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  First  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President  for  more  than  one  year  in  succession.  All  officers  shall  be 
elected  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  session,  and  shall  be  installed  and  assume  their 
respective  duties  on  the  last  day  of  the  Assembly  session. 

Duties  of  Officers. — The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  those  officers.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  a  good  and  justified  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  duty.  This  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. All  funds  are  to  be  collected  by  the  Treasurer,  for  which  he  shall  receipt, 
and  the  same  to  be  disbursed  by  him  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  duly  attested 
by  the  Secretary  :  vouchers  for  all  money  expended  being  cai-efully  kept  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  with  his  annual 
report. 

Executive  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

1st.  To  have  entire  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Assembly  when  the  body  is  not 
in  session,  and  to  appoint  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetings. 

2d.  To  hold  as  trustees  and  directors  all  the  property  of  the  Assembly. 

3d.  To  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

4th.  To  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  membership  and  programme.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  meet  at  least  once  in  each  year,  while  the 
Assembly  is  not  in  session,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  chairman  shall  designate, 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  Assembly  and  transact  such  business  as  may  be 
necessarJ^  The  travelling  and  other  expenses  incident  to  these  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  defrayed  bj'  the  Assembl}-. 

Counselors. — The  Count}-  Suj)erintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  respect- 
ive counties  shall  be  Counselors.  In  case  of  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  act  the 
President  and  Secretary  shall  select  suitable  persons  and  appoint  them  Counselors. 

Menihership. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Counselors  to  report  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  names  of  persons  whom  they  recommend  for  membership  from  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  Teachers,  persons  who  are  actually  preparing  to  become  teachers, 
school  superintendents,  members  of  school  boards  and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  full  membership,  and  to  whom  the  Treasurer  or  Secretary 
may,  upon  payment  of  the  dues,  issue  certificates.     Other  friends  of  education, 
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not  actually  eugaged  In  school  work,  may  be  received  as  associate  members  after 
recommendation  by  the  Counselors  and  election  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  same  fee  required  of  active  members,  and  thej-  may 
enjo}'  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  accorded  to  other  members 
except  the  right  to  vote.  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  County 
Superintendents  and  editors  of  the  State  Press  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  membership  without  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee.  The  presentation 
of  the  Certificate  of  Membership  for  the  current  year  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain 
reduced  fare  on  railways  and  at  hotels  and  all  other  privileges  of  the  Assembly. 
Any  teacher  or  friend  of  education  may  become  a  life  member  upon  application 
as  for  annual  membership,  the  fee  being  for  males  $25  and  for  females  S15. 

Dues. — The  only  dues  collected  by  the  Assemblj'  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars  from  male  members  and  one  dollar  from  female  members,  and  these  fees 
are  due  January  1st  of  each  year.  The  fund  so  raised  shall  be  used  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Quorum. — The  presence  at  any  meeting  of  thirty  members  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Amendments. — Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  offered  in  writing  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall,  with  their  approval  or  disapproval,  report 
such  amendments  to  the  Assembly.  After  lying  over  for  one  day  said  amend- 
ments may  be  voted  upon  and  if  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hume  the  Constitution  was  read 
by  sections.  A  number  of  suggestions  were  offered,  some  being 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  others  being  rejected,  and  the  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted  as  above. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Blair  offered  the  following  resolutions  of  thanks, 
which  were  cordially  seconded  and  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  gave  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  a  complimentary  ride  on  this  road  to  New  Bern  and  back 
and  the  citizens  of  New  Bern  extended  to  them  a  hearty  and  hospitable  welcome 
and  the  liberty  of  their  city,  be  it 

Resolved  1,  That  the  Teachers'  Assembly  hereby  express  its  grateful  thanks  to 
the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  for  the  safe,  rapid  and  delightful  ride  to 
New  Bern  and  back  to  Morehead  City. 

Resolved  2,  That  we  tender  to  the  citizens  of  New  Bern,  for  the  cordial  recep- 
tion given  us  and  the  generous  hospitality  accorded  us,  our  sincere  thanks  and 
high  appreciation  of  the  same. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Holt  reported  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembh', 

1.  That  a  larger  amount  of  money  should  be  collected  annually  for  the  support 

of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the  length  of  the  term  may 

be  increased. 
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2.  That  the  so-called  Third  Grade  Certificate  for  teachers  shall  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

3.  That  examiuations  for  certificates  shall  be  made  uniform  and  more  rigid  by 
empowering  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  send  printed  examinations  to  the 
Count}'  Superintendents,  and  that  a  First  Grade  Certificate  shall  be  given  for  three 
years  instead  of  one. 

4.  That  the  administration  of  Major  S.  M.  Finger,  our  efficient  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  deserves  our  unqualified  commendation. 

W.  A.  Blair, 

F.    P.    HOBGOOD, 

H.  W.  Reinhart, 

Committee. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  special  order  for  this  hour  being  the  annual  election  of 
officers  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  this  business. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Mclver  of  Raleigh  in  very  graceful  and  appro- 
priate remarks  placed  in  nomination  for  President  Prof.  George 
T.  Winston  of  the  University,  and  the  nomination  was  most 
heartily  seconded  by  Capt.  C  B.  Denson  of  Raleigh  Male  Aca- 
demy. 

The  Secretary  was  then  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Assembly  for  Prof.  George  T.  Winston  as  President  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  then  placed  in  nomination  Mr.  W.  A. 
Blair  of  Winston  as  First  Vice-President  and  he  was  elected 
by  acclamation. 

The  present  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrell  of  Raleigh,  was 
placed  in  nomination  by  Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  for  re-election  to 
the  office.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by  several  members  of 
the  Assembly.  The  Secretary  then  stated  that  on  account  of 
great  press  of  private  business  and  the  extra  amount  of  labor 
and  responsibilities  which  the  position  put  upon  him  he  felt 
compelled  to  decline  the  nomination.  He  was  sure  that  there 
were  many  in  the  Assembly  who  were  fully  competent  for  this 
position  and  some  who  wanted  to  be  Secretary,  and  he  desired  to 
give  way  in  their  behalf  Whereupon  the  Assembly  unanimously 
re-elected  the  present  Secretary  and  requested  that  his  reply  be 
deferred. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
nominate  five  Vice-Presidents  :  E.  P.  Moses,  W.  H.  Michael, 
George  Grimsley,  H.  L.  Smith  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis. 
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Announcements  were  made  of  all  the  dates  for  the  summer 
Normals  and  urgent  invitations  given  to  all  members  of  the  As- 
sembly to  attend,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  until  this  evening. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

By  special  request  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee the  teachers  were  permitted  to  enjoy  to-night  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  lectures  to  which  it  has  ever 
been  their  privilege  to  listen.  At  the  usual  hour  the  hall  was 
filled  with  people  and  the  President  introduced  Dr.  Eben  Alex- 
ander, Professor  of  Greek  and  Literature  at  the  University,  and 
he  gave  his  audience  a  brief  sketch  of  "  Some  Old  Teachers." 
He  brought  out  the  following  .points  : 

The  science  of  education  was  created  by  Socrates  and  developed  bj'  his  pupil, 
Plato,  and  Plato's  pupil,  Aristotle. 

Socrates  as  a  teacher  :  his  •simplicity,  clearness,  hatred  of  pretended  knowledge, 
personal  magnetism,  sympathy.  His  word  for  teaching  was  "being  with."  Bring- 
ing out  what  was  already  in  the  pupil's  mind  was  his  first  principles. 

The  school-training  his  followers  had  gone  through  when  they  came  to  him  : 
moral,  physical,  intellectual ;  their  brightness,  sensitiveness  to  impressions,  good 
taste.  Teachei's  then  faced  the  same  difficulties  as  now  :  for  example,  that  of 
letters  having  names  different  from  their  real  sounds,  and  nearly  the  same  efforts 
were  made  at  shortening  the  labor  of  learning.  Proper  training  of  the  ear  and 
vocal  organs;  writing,  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  etc.  Socrates's  teaching  of 
moral  philosophy,  self-control,  justice,  clear-headedness. 

Plato  :  Education  is  nurture  ;  the  safet}'  of  the  State  dependson  a  well  estab- 
lished system  of  education.  The  child  to  be  kept  free  from  fear  and  pain,  to  be 
taught  beautiful  tales,  his  pleasures  to  be  limited,  to  prevent  selfishness.  Educa- 
tion proper  to  begin  at  seven,  but  no  severe  work  before  the  age  of  ten  ;  physical 
training,  gymnastics  and  games  ;  teaching  arithmetic  in  games.  The  teacher  to  be 
a  shepherd.  Boys  and  girls  to  be  trained  alike,  urging  the  same  arguments  as 
those  heard  at  present.  Education  to  be  compulsory,  for  the  interest  and  safety 
of  the  State.  Education  and  psychology  :  the  appetites,  the  heart,  the  intellect. 
Importance  of  pupils  having  always  before  them  forms  of  beauty,  and  beautiful 
things  constantly  in  mind  :  stories,  passages  from  the  best  writers,  music  ;  value 
of  music  in  training  the  young. 

.\rithmetic  to  be  taught  as  a  means  of  stimulating  thought;  "  object  lesson," 
counting-boards,  etc.;  geometry,  and  astronomj' as  a  branch  of  solid  geometry: 
philosophy  to  be  studied  when  the  mind  is  mature.  Untrained  pupils  are  like 
captives  in  a  gloomy  cave  :  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  turn  these  captives  to 
glimpses  of  brightness  and  gradually  help  them  to  the  light.  His  theories  about 
the  educated  man  in  political  life  :  offi'cial  supervision  of  the  educational  system  '■ 
public  opinion. 

Aristotle  :  The  world's  debt  to  him  in  almost  all  lines  of  study.  The  aim  of 
education  the  perfect  development  of  reason  ;  training  of  the  body,  the  moral 
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nature,  the  reason.  He  begins  with  the  infant:  earliest  impressions  to  be  free 
from  evil  ;  example  of  parents'  lives;  the  pscdagogos  ;  reading,  writing,  etc.,  to 
he  taught  for  mental  influence  as  well  as  for  their  utility  ;  gymnastics  and  music, 
but  not  to  excess. 

He  was  opposed  to  Plato's  views  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  Philosophy 
to  be  taught  for  power  of  discrimination  derived  from  it ;  rhetoric,  logic  and 
natural  science  (three  sciences  created  by  Aristotle)  to  be  included  in  course  of 
study.  The  object  of  his  system,  the  "moulding  of  all  the  powers  into  a  finished 
unity." 

A  Roman  teacher,  some  hundreds  of  j-ears  later,  Quintilian.  A  modern-sound- 
ing letter  of  Pliny  on  the  selection  and  employment  of  a  teacher.  Quintiliau's 
lectures  on  the  training  of  an  orator,  but  including  education  in  the  broadest 
Sense.  His  objections  to  corporal  punishment  agree  with  Plutarch's:  "The 
weapon  of  a  bad  teacher  "  ;  a  disgrace  and  an  insult ;  whipping  fails  where  proper 
admonition  succeeds.  Memory  and  imitation  :  his  system  of  memories.  Quick- 
ness of  intellect  natural ;  mental  deformity  as  unnatural  as  physical  deformity  ; 
minds  are  like  soils  ;  the  teacher  should  study  his  pupils  individually  ;  the  ideal 
pupil ;  the  ideal  teacher :  one  who  tries  to  put  himself  in  the  parent's  place,  has 
no  vices,  is  dignified  but  not  stern,  kind  but  not  easy,  talks  of  things  honorable 
and  good,  is  simple  in  his  teaching,  ijatient,  diligent,  judicious  in  praise  and 
reproof. 

Outline  of  studies  and  methods  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  more  ancient 
teachers  already  named.  The  use  of  ivory  letters  in  teaching  the  alphabet ;  writ- 
ing, by  drawing  the  pen  along  grooved  letters ;  orthography  by  dictation  ;  study 
of  a  foreign  language  to  be  begun  early,  the  mother-tongue  being  insensibly  ac- 
quired :  but  study  of  the  native  language  must  soon  follow  :  pupils  should  be 
directed  in  their  reading,  and  sound  literary  taste  instilled.  School  morals  and 
home  morals  :  vices  often  learned  at  home  rather  than  at  school ;  home  training 
versus  school  training,  decided  in  favor  of  the  school. 

These  ancient  teachers  worked  out  most  of  the  educational  problems  which 
teachers  of  to-day  are  working  out.  A  careful  study  of  their  theories  will  be 
fruitful.  The  Papyrus  Prisse,  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Moses,  tells  us  that 
the  one  thing  from  which  solid  satisfaction  can  be  had  is  the  study  of  the  words 
of  ancient  wisdom  ;  and  strangely  enough,  the  old  sage  who  wrote  it  deplores  the 
deterioration  of  his  age  and  laments  the  good  old  days  that  had  passed  away. 

This  enjoyable  lecture  put  to  flight  the  impression  that  many 
of  the  methods  now  used  in  teaching  were  entirely  new,  as  they 
were  originated  in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  were  now 
but  slio-htlv  chano-ed  in  their  character  to  suit  the  claims  of  the 
"new  education"  apostles. 


When  a  pupil  feels  that  he  has  too  many  studies  he  is  in  a 
bad  way. 
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M  HONORED  "CHIUTIUQUIN." 

It  gives  lis  great  pleasure  to  state  that  on  Thursday,  January 
17th,  Hon.  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  a  regular  contributing  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  was  inaugurated  with 
imposing  ceremonies  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  whose  term 
of  office  is  to  continue  for  the  next  four  years.  Governor  Fowle 
is  one  of  the  best  friends  and  most  zealous  and  active  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly.  He  has  attended  all  the  sessions  since 
he  joined  the  organization  and  has  alsvays  shown  a  great  interest 
in  this  and  all  other  educational  work  of  the  teachers  of  our 
State.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter  and  advocate  of  the  public 
schools  as  based  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
and  he  is  also  iu  hearty  accord  with  all  measures  towards  keep- 
ing our  private  institutions  on  the  tide  of  prosperity.  The 
North  Carolina  teachers  heartily  congratulate  their  friend.  Gov- 
ernor Fowle,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  our  State.  His  inaugural  address  was  deliv- 
ered to  an  audience  of  near  three  thousand  persons  and  the  sen- 
timents of  eloquent  patriotism  uttered  by  him  on  that  occasion 
proved  Governor  Fowle  to  be  indeed  a  statesman  whom  North 
Carolina  may  well  delight  to  honor.  His  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  public  schools  was  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following 
words : 

"To  an  intelligent  man  seeking  a  new  home  the  educational 
facilities  afforded  by  a  State  to  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  of 
prime  importance.  We  are  proud  of  the  record  made  by  North 
Carolina  upon  this  subject. 

"  Fo7-  our  guidance  in  the  present  and  the  future  we  must  lool-  to 
the  requirements  of  our  State  Constitution  and  the  wants  of  the 
peopled' 

That,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  schools  should  honestly  and 
well  do  the  work  contemplated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
without  attempting  to  introduce  the  higher  branches,  is  unmis- 
takably evident.  May  our  honored  Chautauquan  enjoy  the  full- 
est measure  of  prosperity  in  his  administration  of  the  great 
affairs  of  State,  and  may  his  term  of  service  be  recorded  by 
the  future  historian  as  the  "progressive  era"  in  North  Carolina. 
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ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  takes  great  pleasure  in  adding  the 
name  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Fries  of  Saleiu  to  its  list  of  life  mem- 
bers. 

Send  your  animal  fee  ($2  for  males  and  $1  for  females) 
to  the  Secretary  <ir  Treasurer  of  the  Assembly  and  secure  the 
Certificate  (.f  Membership  for  1889. 

The  "  North  Carolina  Teachei:s'  Assembly  Reading 
Circle "  has  never  been  so  successful  and  popular  as  now.  JSTew 
certificates  of  membership  are  issued  almost  daily  and  the  teachers 
are  enjoying  the  excellent  course  of  reading.     Are  you  a  member  ? 

We  hope  soon  to  give  the  programme  in  full  for  the  coming 
session  of  the  Assembly.  The  Executive  and  Special  Committees 
are  hard  at  work  on  it  and  they  hope  to  give  the  teachers  and 
their  friends  the  most  attractive  programme  yet  prepared  for  the 
Assembly. 

Hon.  William  L.  Saunders,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  to  address  the  Assembly  on  June  25th, 
"  State  Day,"  on  "  Colonial  Times  in  North  Carolina."  Colonel 
Saunders  is  perhaps  the  best  informed  man  on  North  Carolina 
history  now  living  in  our  State,  and  much  valuable  information 
will  be  imparted  by  his  lecture. 

Hon.  K.  p.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University, 
has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Assembly,  Sun- 
<lay  night,  June  20,  on  "  Judicial  Trials  of  the  New  Testament." 
Di\  Battle  has  given  much  time  and  careful  preparation  to  this 
admirable  lecture,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  by  the  profession. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Assembly  will  be  opened  in  an  ad- 
dress by  that  greatly  beloved  North  Carolina  Senator,  Zebulou 
B.  Vance,  at  Morehead  City,  on  June  19th,  1889.  The  Assem- 
bly trains  will  all  go  to  Morehead  on  Tuesday,  June  18th,  and 
every  member  of  the  Assembly  should  arrange  to  be  on  the  first 
train,  for  this  is  to  be  the  most  improving  and  enjoyable  of  all  the 
sessions.  6 
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The  new  Constitution  makes  every  County  Superintendent 
in  the  State  an  honorary  member  of  the  Assembly.  The  Secre- 
tary will  forward  the  Certificate  of  Membership  without  fee  to 
all  Superintendents  on  application.  We  hope  to  see  every  County 
Superintendent  present  at  the  session  in  June,  as  we  know  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  meeting  besides  receiving  many  valuable 
suggestions  from  one  another  concerning  their  work. 

In  our  handsome  Assembly  Hall  there  will  soon  be  placed  a 
tablet  of  marble  on  which  will  be  the  name  of  every  person  who 
has  in  any  way  given  aid  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  erection  of  their  splendid  building.  The  number  of  these 
friends  is  very  large  and  it  is  daily  increasing  by  a  timely  and 
appropriate  gift  from  some  one  who  is  interested  in  this  great 
power  for  promoting  progressive  education  in  our  State.  All 
these  friends  have  the  sincerest  thanks  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  teachers  will  reach  the  Atlantic  Hotel  at  supper  time  on 
June  18th,  and  the  next  day  will  be  given  entirely  to  enjoying 
the  ocean  and  in  getting  acquainted  with  one  another.  The  boat- 
men of  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort  will  give  a  grand  compli- 
mentary sail  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  bathing 
privileges  on  the  beach  will  also  extend  free  use  of  the  bouses 
and  surf-bathing  suits  to  all  the  teachers  on  that  day.  In  the 
evening  of  the  1 9th  the  Assembly  will  be  formally  opened  by 
Senator  Vance  and  President  Winston. 

The  ORIC4INATOR  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  now'  beginning 
to  realize  somewdiat  the  extent  and  influence  of  such  an  organi- 
zation as  he  had  in  mind  five  years  ago.  The  State  is  becoming, 
through  the  Assembly,  better  known  educationally  than  ever  be- 
fore in  her  history;  the  teachers  have  been  enabled  to  meet  one 
another  most  profitably  and  pleasantly,  socially  and  profession- 
ally ;  they  have  visited  the  metropolitan  cities  of  this  continent 
in  their  annual  excursions ;  they  have  seen  the  great  Niagara, 
and  they  will  soon  be  across  the  Atlantic  and  viewing  the  treas- 
ures, the  beauties  and  \vonders  of  our  mother  country  and  of  other 
fascinating  places  of  Europe;  and  then  we  w'ill  "  Westward  go" 
across  this  continent,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  even  to  the 
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"  Golden  Gate  "  on  the  Pacific.  No  one  need  try  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  nor  the  progressiveness  of  its 
teachers  nntil  onr  beloved  North  Carolina  shall  have  become  to 
all  people  as  it  is  to  us — the  proudest,  grandest,  noblest,  truest, 
boldest,  the  most  advancing,  fascinating  and  the  dearest  of  all 
the  States  of  this  glorious  Union. 

All  the  improvements  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  are  now  com- 
pleted, so  you  need  not  hesitate  about  carrying  your  wives,  chil- 
dren or  friends  to  help  you  enjoy  the  delightful  gathering  of 
teachers  in  June.  The  rate  of  board  to  all  members  of  the  As- 
sembly is  only  one  dollar  per  day,  and  a  special  reduction  from 
this  low  rate  will  be  made  for  children.  Don't  leave  the  little 
children  at  home,  but  carry  thenj  and  let  them  also  enjoy  the 
healthful  sea  air  and  the  invigorating  plunge  into  the  Atlantic 
surf.  A  trip  to  the  sea-side  with  your  family  may  save  you  a 
<loctor's  bill  during  the  summer. 

It  is  ax  impression  with  some  people  in  this  State  that  because 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  has  grown  so  important 
and  so  grand  it  has  been  receiving  appropriations  from  the  State. 
It  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  say  to  all  that  the  Assembly 
is  entirely  the  enterprise  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers;  it  has 
never  asked  nor  received  a  single  cent  of  aid  from  the  State 
directly  or  indirectly;  it  never  expects  to  ask  for  it  and  would 
not  receive  under  any  circumstances  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury.  The  Teachers'  Assembly  is  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent body  and  expects  to  remain  so,  and  thus  it  will  ac- 
complish the  results  for  which  it  was  organized,  and  which  results 
it  is  now  beginning  to  realize.  It  is  an  organization  of  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  without  regard  as  to  whether  they 
represent  public  or  private  schools,  kindergartens  or  colleges. 
All  the  expenses  of  its  sessions,  including  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, buildings  and  all  other  privileges  and  enjoyments,  have 
been  paid  by  the  members  of  the  organization  in  small  annual 
fees  and  special  donations,  and  its  management  is  wholly  within 
itself.  It  is  not  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  proposed  "North 
Carolina  Training  School  for  Teachers,"  nor  does  the  Assembly 
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intend  or  desire  to  in  any  way  direct  the  operation  of  tiie  Train- 
ing School.  The  "masses"  are  not  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  few"  in  support  of  the  Assembly  and  if  only  a  few,  compara- 
tively, of  our  people  obtain  the  [)rivileges  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly and  its  annual  meetings  it  is  the  few  who  pay  for  them, 
and  they  are  perfectly  willing,  and  cordially  invite  the  "  masses" 
to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  l)enefits  and  delights  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  members.  At  the  {)ast  session,  June, 
1888,  tliere  were  in  attendance  more  than  twice  as  many  teachers 
as  were  enrolled  at  all  the  Normals  in  the  State  during  the  entire 
summer,  and  we  expect  to  have  nearly  three  thousand  present  at 
the  coming  session  in  June.  This  explanation  as  to  the  origin 
and  management  of  the  Assembly  is  naade  at  the  special  request 
of  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  useful  members  of  tlie  present 
Legislature,  a  good  farmer  and  a  true  North  Carolinian,  who 
wants  to  tell  his  constituency  that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is 
doing  them  great  good  and  at  its  own  expense. 


The  publishers  have  received  more  advance  orders  for  their 
"First  Steps  in  North  Carolina  History,"  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  P. 
Spencer,  than  were  ever  before  given  for  a  book  published  in  this 
State.  The  public  and  the  teachers  are  alike  interested  in  this 
timely  and  excellent  little  book  by  such  a  noted  and  popular 
author.  The  book  will  have  near  three  hundred  pages  and  be 
sold  for  75  cents.  The  public  and  private  schools  which  have 
already  ordered  the  book  for  immediate  introduction  represent 
sixty -eight  hundred  pupils,  and  every  mail  brings  new  orders. 
Teachers  cannot  obtain  a  uiore  entertaining,  instructive  and  ap- 
propriate supplementary  reading  book  for  Third  and  Fourth 
Reader  pupils  than  the  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina  His- 
tory." The  book  is  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  typographical 
art  and  is  beautifully  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  black  side  stamp 
and  gold  back  title.  Poetical  selections,  approi)riate  to  the  sub- 
ject, are  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  some  original  and 
most  of  them  bv  North  Carolina  authors. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  mo.st  perplexing  questions  which  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  onr  State  is  "How  can  we  make  the  public  schools 
more  efficient  and  how  can  we  make  them  reach  the  masses  of 
the  people?"  The  State  is  now  spending  about  $700,000  each 
year  to  furnish  free  instruction  in  the  English  branches  to  the 
children  of  the  State.  It  is  expected  that  the  privileges  of  the 
free  school  will  be  specially  sought  by  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  the  instruction  in  the  private  schools.  There  are, 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  Superintendent  Finger,  363,9<S2 
white  children  in  the  State  of  school  age,  and  an  average  of  only 
130,427  are  in  the  schools!  Where  are  the  other  230,555  chil- 
dren, or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number?  Even  estimat- 
ing 30,555  to  be  too  old  to  attend  school,  and  then  giving - 
100,000  to  the  private  schools,  we  still  have  over  100,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  who  will  not  attend  the  public  school  or  any 
other  school !  In  all  these  calculations  we  have  to  work  from 
an  average  instead  of  a  total  enrollment  to  secure  anything  like 
a  fair  result. 

The  editor  has  made  careful  inquiry  concerning  the  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools  and  finds  that  of  those  children  who  are 
really  poor  and  in  need  of  the  free  education,  who  cannot  get  it 
otherwise,  and  for  whose  special  benefit  the  free  schools  were 
established  and  are  supported,  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  do  not 
and  unll  not  attend  the  schools.  One  of  our  best  private  teachers 
told  tlie  editor  within  the  pa.«t  ten  days  that  at  the  close  of  his 
private  session  the  committee  arranged  for  him  to  teach  the  pub- 
lic school  in  his  district  where  there  were  two  hundred  children 
registered,  and  he  received  onlyj/?ye  more  pupils  of  this  number 
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than  the  forty  which  were  already  paying  for  tnition  in  his  pri- 
vate school !  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  children  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  most  of  them  were  the  poorest  children  in  the  district, 
would  not  attend  a  first-class  school  even  though  it  was  free. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  true,  in  the  main,  throughout  North 
Carolina,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  needy  children  do  not  appre- 
ciate an  education  which  does  not  cost  them  anything.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  How  can  we  have  the  children 
who  need  free  education  take  it  when  it  is  freely  offered  to  them? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty  and  it  exists  in  an 
Act  of  Assembly  which  will  compel  every  child  to  attend  some 
school  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  until  it  has  acquired  a 
common  school  education.  Where  no  private  school  exists  in  a 
community,  and  where  it  exists  and  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  a  child's  tuition  therein,  then  the  child  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  public  school  or  be  required  to  pay  for  its  absence.  Unless 
the  children  attend  the  public  schools  more  than  they  are  now 
doing  the  State's  njoney  is  being  largely  wasted;  and  when  the 
children  do  not  attend  willingly  they  should  be  compelled  to  do 
so,  else  the  public  schools  may  be  closed  and  we  must  admit  that 
our  system  of  public  education  is  a  failure.  Which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  do  we  prefer  to  take?  To  provide  the  public  schools 
at  a  cost  of  over  $700,000  and  then  let  the  children  stay  away 
from  the  schools  is  to  perform  only  in  part  our  duty  to  the  State 
and  the  children  as  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution  of  1776. 


The  "North  Carolina  Young  Folks'  Reading  Club" 
is  on  a  "big  boom."  Progressive  teachers  all  over  the  State  are 
urging  these  ambitious  boys  and  girls  to  join  the  Club,  and  when- 
ever a  local  club  is  formed  it  is  a  source  of  delight  and  great  im- 
provement to  the  young  people.  Some  of  the  local  clubs  have 
rearular  weeklv  meetino-s  and  literarv  entertainments  M'hich  o-ive 
pleasure  and  instruction  alike  to  the  old  and  young  people  of  the 
community. 
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A  TEACHER  can  never  find  a  better  or  trner  friend  than  a 
good  educational  journal. 

We  HAVE  in  our  Teachers'  Bureau  the  names  of  a  number  of 
first-class  teachers  desiring  positions,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  principals  or  school  boards  who  are  needing  teachers  or 
assistants. 

Good  public  schools  are  a  public  necessity  and  they  must 
be  sustained  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be.  Every  child  of 
North  Carolina  must  be  taught  to  read  and  M^rite,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  other  subjects  as  will  enable  it  to  make  an  honorable 
living. 

Until  you  organize  a  Teachers'  Council  for  the  teachers  of 
your  community  you  are  depriving  yourself  of  much  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  work  of  teaching  and  from  social  in- 
tercourse among  the  brotherhood.  With  how  many  teachers  of 
your  county  have  you  a  familiar  acquaintance  except  those  in 
your  own  school? 

We  ARE  sure  that  our  correspondents  will  pardon  our  brief 
letters  when  they  know  that  there  go  from  the  editor's  desk 
nearly  twelve  thousand  personal  and  business  letters  every  year — 
an  average  of  about  forty  each  working  day.  We  are  sure  that 
you  will  also  indulge  the  editor  if  you  do  not  always  receive  a 
reply  to  your  letter  as  promptly  as  you  think  you  should. 

The  amendments  to  the  School  Law  are  now  before  the 
General  Assembly.  The  original  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  included  several  very  important  changes,  but  these 
have  been  stricken  out  and  amended  until  the  new  bill  is  left 
about  the  same  as  the  old  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  Legis- 
lature is  the  most  conservative  law-making  body  that  we  have  had 
in  many  years.  They  have  repeatedly  voted  against  measures  to 
increase  any  kind  of  taxation  in  the  State  or  in  communities. 

Have  ave  in  this  State  any  supposed  missionaries  to  a  sup- 
posed educational  heathen  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  they  better 
prepared  than  are  our  own  people  to  say  how  much  taxes  we 
ought  to  pay  and  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  our  public 
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schools?  If  there  are  any  such  individuals  here,  i)erhaps  when 
they  have  sojourned  in  North  Carolina  long  enough  to  be  some- 
what acclimated  they  may  then  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  occasion- 
ally while  trying  to  decide  what  opinions  are  held  by  the  press  of 
our  State  upon  educational  questions. 

We  would  be  glad  to  publisli  many  of  the  letters  which  we 
have  received  from  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  also  from 
County  Superintendents,  heartily  endorsing  our  views  as  to  what 
should  constitute  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  free  schools, 
but  we  must  forego  this  pleasure  for  the  present.  We  mav  have 
occasion  to  use  some  of  these  letters  in  the  future;  in  the  mean- 
time we  assure  all  the  great  host  of  friends  to  "practical"  and 
not  attempted  "fancy"  education  in  North  Carolina  free  schools 
that  The  Teacher  is  well  grounded  in  its  faith  upon  this  ques- 
tion and  can  and  will  at  all  times  defend  its  position  by  the 
records  and  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

We  CONGRATULATE  our  frieud,  Charles  L.  Smith,  on  his  ex- 
cellent "History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina"  which  is  just 
published  by  the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington.  The 
book  comprises  180  pages  and  the  various  educational  institutions 
of  our  State  are  comprehensively  described  and  many  of  the  build- 
ings are  shown  in  fine  cuts.  A  chapter  is  given  especially  to  the 
history  of  "The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly," 
and  the  building  and  surroundings  are  well  represented  by  finely 
executed  engravings.  His  general  sketch  of  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation in  this  State  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time  is 
intensely  interesting  and  should  be  read  by  every  teacher.  Write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  City  for  a  copy. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  clearly  and 
unmistakably  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
teaching  other  branches  in  the  public  schools  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed common  school  course.  On  January  25th  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  a  proposition  permitting  school 
committees  to  introduce  the  studying  of  elementary  agriculture 
and  book-keeping  in  the  public  schools.  The  bill  was  on  its 
third  readino-  and  had  been   unanimouslv  recommended  bv  the 
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C\)ininittee  on  EdiK-atioii.  If  these  practical  and  useful  higher 
subjects  are  to  be  rejected  from  the  free  schools  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  State  will  approve  the  introduction  of  Latin,  algebra,  geome- 
try, natural  science  and  other  ornamental  branches  as  a  part  of 
the  common  school  course  at  the  expense  of  the  public-. 

State  Superintendent  Finger  cordially  recommends  in 
his  report  the  establishment  of  a  ''Teachers'  Training  School" 
by  the  State.  The  Committee  on  Training  School  appointed  by 
the  Teacliers'  Asseuibly  at  Moi'ehead  City  last  year  has  prepared 
a  bill  for  the  estal)lishment  of  the  school,  and  on  January  25th 
the  raenjbers  of  the  committee  addressed  the  joint  Educational 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  matter.  The  bill 
was  discussed  by  Prof.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Superintendents  E. 
P.  Moses  and  E.  A.  Alderman,  Prof.  George  T.  Winston  and  the 
editor  of  The  Teacher.  The  Educational  Committee  is  heartily 
ill  favor  of  the  measure,  and  there  also  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  the  bill.  We  hope  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Teacher  to  report  that  we  have  our  Normal 
College. 

There  are  a  few  teachers  in  the  land  now  claiming  that  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  to  pupils  in  a  school  without  the  use  of 
any  text-book  !  We  do  not  believe  that  these  advocates  of  ma- 
chine education  can  successfully  teach  a  child  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly  without  the  use  of  a  good  text- 
book on  English  grammar — the  legions  of  substitutes  for  this 
which  are  known  as  "Language  Lessons"  cannot  do  the  work. 
Even  a  Latin  grammar  w'ould  be  better  than  none  at  all  for 
teaching  the  English  language.  Nor  do  we  ever  expect  to  see  a 
child  thoroughly  taught  to  spell  correctly  by  "Phonics"  and 
without  the  constant  use  of  a  spelling-book.  Numbers  of  mis- 
spelled words  and  badly  constructed  sentences  which  have  been 
found  in  letters,  even  from  teachers  who  discard  the  grammar 
and  spelling-book  from  their  schools,  strengthen  our  opinion  in 
this  matter.  We  know  that  this  idea  was  taken  from  the  books 
and  speeches  of  a  noted  educator  who  visited  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly in  1886,  but  his  plan  has  never  been  worked  successfully, 
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except,  possibly,  by  the  author,  and  we  have  many  donbts  that 
even  he  can  obtain  the  desired  result.  Don't,  teacher,  conclude 
that  you  "  know  it  all "  and  that  your  pupils  have  only  to  throw 
away  their  books  and  open  their  mouths  while  you  load  their 
brains  with  learning  simply  by  turning  the  crank  of  an  educa- 
tional mill. 


ABOUT  OUR  TESCHERS  SND  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grey  is  teaching  at  Warreuton. 

Mr.  Jno.  R.  Hughes  is  priucipal  of  Bath  Academy. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Coffin  is  teaching  near  Connelly  Springs. 

Mr.  D.  F-  King  is  teaching  at  Cane  River,  Yancey  county. 

Miss  M.  E.  Beall  is  teaching  at  Lenoir,  in  Caldwell  county. 

Miss  Mary  Green  is  teaching  at  Millbrook,  in  Wake  county. 

Miss  Maggie  Inman  is  teaching  at  Henderson,  Vance  county. 

Miss  Mary'  King  is  teaching  school  at  Falkland,  in  Pitt  county. 

Miss  Blanche  Warren  is  leaching  at  Jamesville,  Martin  county. 

Miss  A.  C.  Moore  is  teaching  at  Riddicksville,  in  Hertford  county. 

Miss  Bettie  Brown  is  teaching  at  Washington,  in  Beaufort  countj'. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Scarborough  is  teaching  at  Allensville,  in  Person  county. 

Miss  Emma  Robinson  is  teaching  at  Derita,  in  Mecklenburg  county. 

Mr.  Robert  Klutts  is  teaching  near  Locust  Level,  in  Stanly  county. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fentress  is  teaching  at  Pleasant  Garden,  Guilford  county. 

Mr.  W.  C.  .\llen  is  principal  of  Vine  Hill  Academy  at  Scotland  Neck. 

Miss  H.  Lizzie  Burgess  is  teaching  at  Leaksville,  Rockingham  county. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Kelly  is  teaching  at  Cedar  Springs,  Ga.,  and  has  a  good  school. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hartsfield,  of  Ocala(  Florida)  public  schools,  is  teaching  at  Murphy, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  is  teaching  school  near  Smith's  Ford,  in  Stanly 
county. 

Miss  Cora  Koss  of  Albemarle  is  teaching  school  near  Long's  Store,  Union 
county. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Roberts  is  priucipal  of  Laurinburg  Female  Institute,  in  Richmond 
county. 

Mr.  Y.  D.  Moore  has  a  very  successful  school  at  Cedar  A'ailey,  in  Caldwell 
county.  Over  eighty  pupils  are  now  enrolled.  He  will  soon  organize  a  Teachers' 
Council  in  his  community. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Quick  bas  a  .iJ:ood,  proijressive  scbool  at  Rockingham,  in  Richmond 
county. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Pickett  is  teaching  at  Silver,  in  Stanly  county ;  over  forty  pupils  are 
enrolled. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  academj'  at  Norwood  and  a  hundred  pupils 
ai'e  enrolled. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Lineberry  has  left  Rocky  Mount  and  takes  charge  of  the  Sanford 
High  School. 

Miss  Annie  King  of  Mecklenburg  county  is  teaching  school  at  the  Barringer 
School-house. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Alderman  has  a  good  school  of  fifty-five  scholars  at  Jerusalem, 
Davie  county. 

Miss  Ida  Meacham  has  accepted  a  position  as  music  teacher  in  Hookerton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Catawba  College,  at- Newton,  now  has  an  enrollent  of  near  100  pupils  and 
more  are  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Ella  VV infield  is  teaching  a  most  delightful  primary  scbool  at  Washing- 
ton, in  Beaufort  county. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart  has  a  good  scbool  five  miles  from  Connelly  Springs,  with 
thirty-three  pupils  enrolled. 

The  Raleigh  Graded  Schools  will  close  on  March  29th,  as  the  fund  for  the 
year  will  then  be  exhausted. 

Miss  \V.  A.  Carver  of  Sherwood  is  teaching  a  very  pleasant  family  school  at 
Willis  Creek,  in  Bladeu  county. 

Packard  Institute,  at  Pine  Bluff,  in  Moore  county,  is  increasing  in  prosperity. 
Prof.  L.  S.  Packard  is  principal. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes,  President  of  Henderson  Female  College,  has  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Littleton  Female  College. 

The  Young  Folks'  Reading  Club  received  over  a  hundred  new  members  dur- 
ing Januarj'.     Are  there  any  members  in  your  school  ? 

.Mr.  W.  K.  Brown,  a  North  Carolina  teacher,  is  making  a  fine  reputation  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Watson  (Wake  Forest  College)  has  been  elected  principal  of  Fair 
View  Academy  at  Riggsbee's  Store,  in  Chatham  county. 

Miss  Anna  Neal,  Principal  of  Virginia  Dare  Institute  at  Concord,  has  just 
closed  the  first  session  of  a  successful  and  flourishing  school. 

Miss  Effie  Morrison  of  Thomasville  has  opened  a  school  in  the  Southern 
Normal  building  at  Lexington.     Twenty  pupils  are  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Julius  Hathcock  (Trinity  College)  of  Stanly  county  is  in  charge  of  Fork 
Academy,  in  that  county,  and  over  thirty  pupils  are  now  enrolled. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Alderman  is  building  up  a  fine  school  at  Fork  Church,  in  Davie 
county.     The  enrollaient  and  the  class  of  students  are  better  than  ever. 

Miss  Mamie  Sieg,  of  High  Point,  graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  Staunton 
Female  Seminary  last  spring,  and  has  accepted  a  position  as  music  teacher  at 
that  place. 
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Faikview  Academy,  VV.  T.  Whitsett(Uuiversit3-  of  North  Carolina),  Piiueipal, 
now  has  sixty  students.     The  school  is  ia  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

HuNTEKSViLLB  Academy  is  prospering;  under  the  nianafiement  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Grey 
as  principal.  Misses  Blanche  Montgomery  and  Allie  Walker  are  assistants,  and 
eighty-six  pupils  are  now  enrolled. 

Trinity  School,  with  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Principal,  and  Rev.  N.  C. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  Vice-Principal,  is  one  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  iu  the  State. 
It  is  steadily  aud  rapidly  growing  into  favor. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Hand,  Principal  of  Fremont  Military  Institute,  has  a  most  flour- 
ishing school.  Over  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pupils  were  enrolled  the  past 
year.  A  new  building  is  being  erected  to  furnish  the  increased  accommodation 
needed. 

Wakefield  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  opens  the  new  term  with 
near  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  enrolled.  Messrs.  Stringfield  and  Ferrell  are 
principals,  and  Miss  Irene  Cartwright  is  teacher  of  music. 

Miss  Kate  Galloway,  of  Goldsboro,  has  taken  charge  of  the  art  department 
of  Kinston  College.  Miss  Galloway  is  peculiarh'  qualified  for  this  position,  hav- 
iniT  spent  three  years  in  Boston  preparing  herself  for  the  work. 

Mk.  George  Vanderbilt  of  New  Yorli  has  purchased  three  thousand  acres 
of  land  near  Asheville  among  the  mountains  and  proposes  to  establish  au  educa- 
tional institution.     We  wish  the  enterprise  the  greatest  possible  success. 

Miss  Annie  Barnes  has  a  fine  school  at  Graham,  S.  C.  Her  pati-ous  have 
recently  refurnished  the  school-house  with  new  automatic  desks,  maps,  globes, 
etc.     North  Carolina  teachers  are  always  appreciated,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Cherry  Grove  Academy,  at  East  Durham,  has  just  closed  a  very  successful 
term  of  eleven  months,  enrolling  one  hundred  aud  fifty  pupils.  The  school  opeus 
the  new  term  with  even  brighter  prospects  than  ever.  Mr.  W.  E.  Young  (South- 
ern Normal)  is  principal  aud  Miss  Verlester  Rhodes  (Nashville  Normals  is  assist- 
ant. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  having  tendered  his  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
churcties  at  Rockingham  and  Cartlege's  Creek,  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Rock- 
ingham on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Cobb  has  accepted  the  call  to  become  the 
Financial  Agent  of  Judson  College,  Henderson  ville,  N.  C,  which  was  unanimously 
tendered. 

The  authorities  iu  charge  of  the  academy  at  Harlowe  have  succeeded  in 
securing  the  services  of  Miss  Sallie  Shields,  an  energetic  and  accomplished  young 
lady  teacher  from  Magnolia,  Va.  She  assumed  charge  on  October  15th,  aud  under 
her  skillful  management  the  school  has  flourished  and  the  pupils  made  rapid 
advancement. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Raleigh  held  a  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.  to  consider 
matters  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  graded  schools  of  the  city. 
Among  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  were  the  following:  1.  "That  the 
school  committee  of  Raleigh  township  are  requested  to  secure  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  change  the  school  age  from  six  to  seven  years.  2.  That  7iot  more  tJtan 
seven  grades  be  taught  in  said  schools,  it  being  the  sense  of  this  Board  to  disap- 
prove of  higher  education  in  the  graded  schools  at  the  public  expense."  This  is 
a  wise  step  forward  and  will  make  the  graded  school  system  stronger  and  more 
popular.  Changing  the  school  age  to  seven  years  gets  rid  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  infant  class  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  larger  children. 
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Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  D.  D.,  beiri}?  still  disabled  from  a  second  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis, President  Battle  of  the  University  has  invited  Rev.  W.  B.  North  to  till 
temporarily  his  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  iu  that  institution,  and  he 
has  aceoiited.  This  is  quite  a  compliment  to  one  so  young,  but  one  he  will  doubt- 
less prove  himself  worthy  of. 

MiJS.  J.  A.  McDonald,  of  Raleigh,  one  of  the  best  known  instructors  in  the 
State,  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Shelb}'  Female  College  after  the  first 
of  next  month.  Mrs.  McDonald  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  uearl}-  two 
years  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  her  pupils.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  Committee  on  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

The  pupils  and  students  of  the  Progressive  Institute,  Dunn,  N.  C,  are  at  work 
for  a  prize  offered  by  the  principal,  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis,  for  the  largest  number  of 
words  made  from  the  following  words  :  "The  Principal  of  Progressive  Institute." 
The  principal  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  before  his  students.  The  first 
of  these  was  delivered  Friday  evening,  February  1st,  by  Hon.  D.  H.  McLean. 
These  addresses  take  the  place  of  the  regular  monthly  lectures  heretofore  given 
by  the  principal. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  popularity  and  success  attained  by  Mr.  Eugene  C. 
Branson^  of  Raleigh,  who  is  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens, 
Geor2;ia.  His  report  for  1888  is  a  most  admirable  one  and  shows  that  some  of  the 
best  school  work  to  be  seen  in  the  South  is  done  by  North  Carolina  teachers.  The 
President  of  the  Athens  Board  of  Education,  in  his  report,  says :  "  To  our  well 
trained  and  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers  and  to  our  Superintendent,  who  needs 
no  laudatory  words  from  me,  is  due  the  fact  that  Athens  to-day  has  the  best  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  the  South."  The  total  amount  of  city  school  fund  is 
^11,104.18,  and  the  number  of  children  iu  the  schools  is  1,256,  the  total  average 
attendance  for  the  year  was  9-1.1  per  cent.,  and  the  length  of  school  term  was 
nine  months.  Twenty-three  teachers  besides  the  Superintendent  are  employed 
and  $300  has  been  appropriated  for  a  summer  Institute  for  the  teachers.  The 
city  of  Athens  is  about  as  large  as  Raleigh. 
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CUPID  AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 

'Tis  said  that  "figures  never  lie," 

Tliat  one  and  one  are  always  two; 
But  Cupid  proves,  with  work  so  sly, 

Some  wondrous  things  that  figures  do. 
And  when  he  claims  a  teacher's  hand 

All  rules  of  figures  then  are  done, 
Though  TWO  before  the  preacher  stand 

This  one  and  one  are  always  one! 

Mr.  W.  V.  Savage,  formerly  principal  of  the  Ceutennial  Graded  School  at 
Raleigh,  now  principal  of  Henderson  Male  Academy,  on  December  12,  18SS,  mar- 
ried Miss  Mattie  Williams,  of  Raleigh,  younger  daughter  of  the  late  John  G. 
Williams,  founder  and  president  until  his  death  of  the  State  National  Bank. 

Miss  Nannie  Loftin,  who  has  been  teaching  for  two  j'ears  in  Lenoir  county, 
was  married  December  20,  1888,  to  Mr.  John  Sutton  of  Lenoir. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Copple,  principal  of  Rock  Rest  High  School,  married  Miss  Julia 
Williams  on  Christmas  day,  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin  officiating. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Beaufort  county,  on  December  26th,  1888,  by  Rev.  N.  C. 
Hughes,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Duck  Pond  High  School,  Miss  Jeanette  Winfield, 
a  teacher  at  Washingtou,  N.  C,  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Bright  of  -Choco- 
winity. 

At  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  on  January  2d,  Rev.  Robert  P.  Pell,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Wilson,  married  .Miss  Nannie  Shepherd,  a  teacher  in  the 
Fayetteville  Graded  School,  and  a  Chautauquau  of  1SS6-'8T-'S8. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Jennings,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Prof.  J.  P.  Grey 
of  Warrenton  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie  Matthews  on  January  3,  1889,  by- 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill  of  Maxton. 

On  January  9th,  at  Mount  Olive,  Mr.  M.  S.  Witherington  of  Goldsboro 
married  Miss  Mollie  F.  Herring,  who  was  teaching  school  at  Mount  Olive. 
Miss  Annie  P.  Hicks,  of  Faioon,  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  presided 
at  the  organ,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performeil  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Marable, 
D.  D.,  also  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

In  the  Baptist  Church  in  Goldsboro,  January  l.")th,  Mr.  George  K.  Denmark 
married  Miss  Stella  T.  Millard,  a  teacher  in  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School 
and  a  member  of  ih^  Teachers'  Assembly. 

On  Wednesday,  January  lt)th.  Miss  Lelia  L.  Whitaker,  of  Enfield,  a  member 
of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  one  of  our  best  teachers,  was  married  to  Mr. 
W.  L.  Harris  of  Halifax  county. 

Miss  Laura  Herbert,  former  music  teacher  in  Farmville  Institute,  was  mar- 
ried on  Wednesday,  January  16th,  at  her  mother's  residence  in  Kinston,  to  AIr. 
Geo.  Parker  of  Rocky  Mount,  Rev.  J.  A.  Leslie  of  Tarboro  officiating.  No 
cards. 

At  the  residence  of  Judge  H.  G.  Connor,  on  January  31st,  1889,  by  Rev.  B.  S. 
Bronson,  Miss  Florence  Connor,  a  teacher  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  was  married  to 
Mr.  R.  B.  Perkins  of  Anniston,  Alabama. 

Mr.  J.  G.  BoYLiN,  editor  of  the  Wadesboro  Messe7igei;  and  Miss  N.  DeLuke 
Blair,  Principal  of  a  flourishing  school  in  Monroe,  were  married  on  February 
13th.     Rev.  P.  R.  Law  officiated. 
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Vol.  VI.  Raleigh,  Marcf^,  1889.  No.  7. 

EUGENE  G.   MARRELL,  =  =  =,  =  =  Editor. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  DAWN  OF  SPRING. 

BY    MISS    MARTHA    MILLS,    THOMASVILLE,    N.    C. 

It  is  the  night  time  of  the  year. 

The  cold  winds  blow. 
The  dead  leaves  hide  the  withered  weeds 

And  grass  below. 
The  fields  lot)k  colorless ;  the  woods 

Are  sombre  gray. 
The  flowers  that  were  so  beautiful 

Have  passed  away. 
It  is  the  night  time  of  the  year. 

Dark  is  the  sky. 
The  darkness  prophesies  of  dawn, 

And  dawn  is  nigh. 

Earth  groweth  old. 
Her  locks  are  gray,  her  visage  pale. 

The  blasts  so  cold 
Have  rent  her  garments  thin  and  scant. 

The  mantle  white 
Which  winter  oft  casts  o'er  her,  now 

Hides  not  from  sight 
Her  torn  and  faded  mourning  vesture. 

All  through  the  night 
She  waiteth  for  her  love's  return. 

He  is  her  morn. 
How  anxiously  she  watcheth  for 

The  beauteous  dawn. 
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The  night  is  passing  swiftly  on, 

See!  sunbeams  play 
Upon  the  clouds;  the  skies  grow  bright. 

Now  dawneth  day. 
It  is  the  morning  of  the  year. 

Spring  comes  at  last. 
Heeds  not  earth's  tattered  garb.     He  smiles. 

The  night  is  past. 
The  buds  swell  on  the  naked  limbs 

'Neath  his  caress. 
The  red  buds  blush,  the  ash  shakes  down 

Her  snowy  tress, 
The  apple,  pear  and  peach-trees  wear 

A  new  pink  dress. 
The  hawthorn,  plum,  and  cherry  too, 

Are  perfumed  now. 
And  golden  shaded  tassels  fringe 

The  alder  bough. 

Now  see  him  kiss  her  cheek,  how  swift 

The  life-blood  flows; 
Her  youthful  strength  returns,  her  face 

With  beauty  glows. 
He  decks  iier  in  an  emerald  robe, 

Embroidered  bright 
With  dandelion,  buttercup 

And  daisy  white. 
With  amethystine  primrose  and 

With  harebell  blue, 
With  sweet  turquoise  for-get-me-not 

That  says  "Be  true." 

Wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  make 

Her  skirt  look  gay. 
Each  morn  he  sendeth  diamonds 

For  her  array. 
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He  bids  the  birdies  tell  liis  love. 

His  breezes  sigh, 
Her  water-lilies  treii]l)le  while 

Her  streams  reply. 
His  sunny  smile  is  her  delight 

He  is  her  King. 
Her  bosom  thrills  responsive  to 

The  lovely  Spring. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  THE  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

The  report  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  New  York  City, 
published  on  February  7th  in  the  Neiv  York  Times,  sets  forth 
some  glaring  defects  in  the  public  school  system  of  that  city. 
The  defects,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  we  find  them  also  existing  in  our  North 
Carolina  system  'to  a  considerable  extent.  Our  large  public 
schools  are  inclined  to  neglect  the  most  important  elementary 
training  to  give  more  attention  to  the  higher  classes.  This  is  a 
very  serious  defect  in  our  methods  and  the  evils  are  stated  in  the 
following  ex-tract  from  tiie  report  in  the  Times: 

"As  to  courses  and  methods  of  instruction.  A  comparison  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued  in  the  New  York  Citj'  schools  with  those  in  use  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  France,  Prussia,  Baden  iiud  other  European  countries  makes  it  plain 
that  in  this  city  less  progress  is  made  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  by 
pupils  of  the  same  age  than  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  this  is  so  despite  the  fact 
that  the  school  children  here  are  hard  worked  and  the  school  curriculum  over- 
crowded. 

"It  is  also  chargeable  against  the  citj-  school  system  that  the  course  of  study 
is  arranged  for  the  sole  benefit  of  those  children  who  pursue  it  throughout; 
whereas,  not  less  than  60,000  children  annually  leave  the  public  schools  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  12  years.  These  children  have  had  no  thorough  or  com- 
plete training  in  any  one  subject;  they  have  merely  made  a  certain  amount  of 
progress  in  a  variety  of  branches,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  this  incom- 
plete and  disconnected  instruction  is  all  the  education  that -these  children  will 
ever  receive.  The  primary  school  course  should  not  be  thus  wholly  subordinated 
to  the  grammar  school  course,  nor  the  latter  to  anj'thing  that  comes  afterward. 
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Each  should  be  complete  in  itself,  while  havings  a  definite  relation  to  the  others. 
Each  course,  the  primar3'  as  well  as  the  grammar,  should  complete  certain  sub- 
jects, and  so  offer  the  children  a  complete  course  in  a  few  subjects  rather  than  an 
incomplete  course  in  a  variety  of  subjects.  All  primary  school  pupils  are  now 
taught  as  if  they  were  to  become  grammar  school  pupils,  but  that  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  statistics  amply  prove." 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  very  wisely  provided  against 
the  neglect  of  the  smaller  children  in  the  public  schools  by  des- 
ignating the  extent  of  the  course  of  instruction,  but  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  law  is  transgressed  to  add  classes  in  Lathi, 
Natural  Sciences  and  English  Literature,  which  require  most  of 
the  time  of  the  teacher,  so  that  the  primary  classes  get  very  lit- 
tle attention.  We  hope  to  soon  see  the  day  that  North  Carolina 
public  schools  will  give  a  thorough  education  in  the  common 
school  and  practical  course  to  the  children  of  our  State  without 
diluting  the  instruction  by  attempting  to  teach  fancy  and  useless 
subjects. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PETRSRCH. 

BY   REV.    J.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    D.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  men  should  be  so  devoted  to 
works  of  fiction  when  they  might  have  easy  access  to  works  of 
history  and  biography,  incomparably  more  entertaining,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  they  are  true.  This  illustrates  what  Lord 
Bacon,  with  more  point  than  politeness,  calls  the  corrupt  love  of 
the  lie.  It  may  remind  u.s,  too,  of  what  the  French  lady  said 
on  taking  a  cup  of  cold,  clear  water  in  her  hand :  "  How  per- 
fectly delightful  this  would  be  if  it  were  only  a  sin  to  drink  it!" 

Few  comparatively  well-informed  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  though  the  elements  of  interest  arising  from 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  characters  with  whom  he 
was  conversant,  and  eminently  the  attainments  and  genius  of  the 
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man,  might  seem  to  invite  us  to  the  study  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings. De  Sade,  a  descendant  of  Laura,  is  the  first  to  give  us  a 
trustworthy  account  of  his  life.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author 
of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  has  written  the  fullest  and  best 
biography  of  him  which  we  have  in  the  English  language.  That 
portion  of  Gibbon's  monumental  history  which  comprises  the 
period  in  which  Petrarch  flourished  is  written  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed magnificence  of  style  and  minuteness  of  research.  In  the 
North  American  Reviexv  for  January,  1835,  will  be  found  a  very 
intelligent  and  animated  article  on  Petrarch,  evidently  drawn 
from  original  sources.  Sismonde's  interesting  history  of  the 
literature  of  Southern  Europe  contains  an  excellent  account  of 
his  works. 

The  history  of  one  man  is  sometimes  the  history  of  an  age,  if 
not  of  a  people.  This  is  eminently  true  of  Petrarch,  incom- 
parably the  greatest  and  the  most  eminent  man  of  his  time, 
though  he  was  the  contemporary  of  men  as  well  known  in  dif- 
ferent lines,  as  Boccaccio  and  Rienzi.  After  Dante,  who  died 
when  Petrarch  was  a  mere  youth,  he  was  by  common  consent  the 
greatest  poet,  not  only  of  his  time,  but  of  his  country.  He 
was  born  A.  D.  1304  and  died  1374.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  long  life  covered  an  exceedingly  important  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country — the  period  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  and 
the  bright  dawn  to  be  lost  in  the  more  glowing  splendors  of  the 
later  day  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Unlike  many  other  sons  of  song,  he  was  adequately 
appreciated  in  his  own  time,  and  had  not  only  a  large  and  varied 
experience  of  life,  but  for  the  most  part  a  life  fortunate,  pros- 
perous and  happy.  He  had  for  his  friends  and  patrons  the 
great  and  noble  family  of  the  Colonnas,  and  even  lived  in  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Colonna.  Fleeing  from  Laura  and  from  love, 
he  was  a  great  traveler  by  sea  and  land.  He  was  more  fre- 
quently employed  by  great  princes  on  important  embassies  than 
any  man  of  his  time.  He  went  as  orator  of  the  Roman  people 
to  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  and  the  following  year  was  in  turn 
sent  to  Naples  by  Clement  VI.  and  Cardinal  Colonna.  He  was 
almost  as  much  a  man  of  aifairs  as  a  poet  and  scholar. 
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But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  rendered  to  letters  by  Petrarch 
was  nothing  which  he  did  directly  in  the  way  of  original  composi- 
tion, whether  in  Latin  or  Italian,  as  in  his  industry,  zeal  and  suc- 
cess in  recovering  the  precious  remains  of  the  ancient  classics.  If 
anything  could  bribe  him  it  would  liave  been  the  present  of  one 
of  the  lost  works  of  antiquity.  His  triumph  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  work  of  Quintilian  is  highly  amusing.  Boccaccio,  made 
him  inexpressibly  happy  by  the  present  of  a  Latin  translation 
of  Homer's  Iliad  and  of  a  part  of  the  Odyssey.  In  1354  he 
was  delighted  with  the  present  of  a  Greek  Homer  sent  to  him 
by  Nicola  Sigeros,  Pmetor  of  Romagna. 

Before  he  had  the  honor  of  Petrarch's  friendship  Boccaccio 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  thought  of  standing  second  only 
to  Dante  as  a  poet  in  his  native  tongue,  but  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Petrarch's  Italian  poems  he  abandoned  the  hope 
and  devoted  iiimself  to  prose  composition,  in  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  attain  such  consummate  excellence.  This  may  find  a 
parallel  in  Sir  Waltei-  Scott,  who,  when  he  discovered  Lord  By- 
ron's overshadowing  success  as  a  poet,  began  that  series  of  prose 
romances  which  bore  (he  palm  from  all  that  had  gone  before  or 
has  appeared  since. 

His  Platonic  connection  with  Laura  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  curious  events  in  the  history  of  any  man  of  letters.  She  was 
already  a  married  woman  when,  as  a  youth  of  three-aud-twenty,  he 
first  saw  her,  and  he  continued  to  write  sonnets  in  her  praise  as  long 
as  she  lived,  and  even  after  her  death  he  still  celebrated  her 
charms  and  her  merits  in  tender  elegiac  verse.  His  life-long 
devotion  to  Laura,  whom  he  rarely  saw,  with  whom  he  can 
never  be  said  to  have  had  any  personal  intimacy,  and  with  whom 
he  probably  never  had  a  private  interview,  may  serve  to  show  on 
what  very  light  diet  love  may  subsist. 

The  poem  on  which  he  spent  his  strength  was  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  "Africa,"  now  almost  forgotten,  while  his  "Sonnets," 
which  he  probably  rated  much  lower,  have  continued  tt)  enjoy 
the  highest  fiivor  from  his  day  to  our  own  ;  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  if  not  into  all  tlie  languages  of  civilized  Europe. 
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A  more  recent  parallel  in  the  literary  judgments  of  authors  on 
the  comparative  mei'its  of  their  own  works  may  be  seen  in  the 
perverse  partiality  of  Milton  for  the  Paradise  Regained  over  the 
Paradise  Lost — a  preference  which  the  world  has  not  shared. 

Doubtless  the  proudest  moment  of  Petrarch's  life  was  that  in 
which  he  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  as  the  prince  of 
])oets.  Like  Milton,  who  was  called  for  his  singular  personal 
beauty  the  lady  of  his  college,  Petrarch,  when  a  young  man,  was 
strikingly  handsome. 

His  letters  have  great  value  as  aifording  an  insight  into  the 
manners  and  sjiirit  of  the  age  and  so  furnishing  the  materials 
for  history.  The  very  best  reflection  of  the  times  we  get  is  from 
the  letters  of  competent  men  and  acute  observers,  when  written 
with  all  the  freedom  of  private  correspondence  and  without  the 
least  trace  or  taint  of  aifectation.  He  paints  in  colors  dark  and 
painful,  but  doubtless  as  true  and  vivid,  the  luxuiy  and  corrup- 
ti(jn  which  reigned  in  the  Roman  Court  at  Avignon.  So  great 
was  his  literary  zeal  and  industry  that  he  transcribed  with  his 
own  hand  many  MSS.  of  the  ancient  authors.  With  all  this 
reverence  for  the  golden  remains  of  antiquity  he  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  independence.  He  denounced  the  sys- 
tem and  authority  of  Aristotle  at  a  time  when  the  words  of 
Aristotle  were  with  many  well-nigh  as  weighty  as  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  forerunner  of  Lord 
Bacon  and  ec|ually  an  iconoclast.  In  one  point  of  view  he  was 
a  Reformer  before  the  Reformation  ;  for  many  a  pious  Protestant 
has  been  burnt  at  the  stake  for  saying  less  than  he  of  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  1370  he  set  out  to  visit  the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  taken  ill 
at  Fenara  and  retired  to  Arqua,  among  the  Euganean  hills. 
His  last  work  was  written  in  1374,  and  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death.  Thus  he  passed  away,  the  restorer  of  learning  and 
the  poet  of  sentiment  and  love.  He  was  a  man  endowed  with 
very  high  gifts  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  person — a  poet 
and  an  orator — a  poet  and  a  man  of  afi^airs — a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  action — a  diplomatist,  and  in  some  sense  a  divine — the  friend 
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of  princes  and  the  champion  of  freedom — the  friend  of  the 
Pope  and  the  favorer  of  Rienzi — arraigning  the  crimes  and 
intrigues  of  the  Papacy  and  yet  the  trusted  agent  and  ambassa- 
(]ov  of  the  Pope,  the  declared  lover  of  another  man's  wife,  and 
yet  rising  at  midnight  to  repeat  iiis  matins — a  celibate  and  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  and  yet  the  father  of  a  family  ! 


THE  SROMS  OF  LIFE. 


BY    REV.    LYMAK    ABBOTT,    D.    D. 


Beauty  hath  its  charms,  but  the  charms  of  gracious  manners 
far  outweigh  them.  The  manners  that  express  a  kindly,  .sym- 
pathetic heart,  open  to  the  influence  of  another  personality  as 
the  flower  to  the  sun,  and  as  uncon.sciously  giving  back  its  own 
fragrance,  are  a  gift  that  far  outshines  physical  graces. 

Who  of  us  have  not  forgotton  a  plain  face,  or  .seen  it  grow 
beautiful,  under  the  witchery  of  beautiful  manners,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  well-poised  mind?  Learning  can  be  acquired,  polite- 
ness may  be  cultivated,  but  manner  is  the  expression  of  the  na- 
ture, and  brings  the  object  to  its  own  level,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment. We  go  out  from  the  presence  of  gentle  manners  at  peace 
with  the  world.  Some  of  us  carry  the  ideal  of  perfect  grace 
with  us,  aspiring  but  never  reaching,  saying  with  Petrarch,  "  I 
have  once  beheld  on  earth  angelic  manners  and  celestial  charms, 
who.se  very  remembrance  is  a  delight  and  an  infliction,  since  it 
makes  all  things  else  appear  but  dream  and  shadow."  Tenny- 
son says,  "  Kind  nature  is  best";  for  he  knew  that  ofl'euce  could 
never  come  where  the  heart  felt  the  brotherhood  of  man.  What 
is  rudeness  but  a  disregard  for  another's  rights?  What  is  dis- 
courtesy but  a  disregard  for  another's  feelings?  Who  that  loves 
his  nei2:hbor  as  him.self  ever  sjives  offence?  We  think  of  cul- 
ture  as  the  highest  form  of  the  intellectual,  but  it  is  perfect  only 
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as  the  heart  lias  kept  })ace  with  the  head,  and  sees  in  its  own 
dovelopnient  a  new  responsibility,  a  new  debt  to  the  world. 
Manners  are  the  expression  of  onr  natni'e.  ^Manners  are  nature; 
politeness,  veneering;  and  he  is  a  dullai'd  who  is  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

I^et  us  lose  the  j)hrase,  Learn  to  be  j>olite,  and  say,  rather, 
"Cultivate  the  heart  and  head,  that  the  stature  of  a  })erfect  man 
may  be  reaehed."  True  manner  sees  the  limitations  of  anoth- 
er's temperament  and  opportunity,  and  leaves  them  uutram- 
meled,  knowing  every  man  has  his  own  code  of  morals  and  po- 
liteness, which  only  individual  development  can  change,  feeling 
with  Goethe,  "  We  arrive  best  at  true  toleration  when  we  let 
pass  individual  peculiarities,  whether  of  persons  or  peoples, 
without  quai'reling  with  them;  holding  fast,  nevertheless,  to  the 
conviction  that  genuine  excellence  is  distinguished  by  this  mark, 
that  it  belongs  to  all  mankind."  Could  we  only  hold  fast  to 
the  thought  of  the  divine  in  every  man!  Could  we  only  see 
that  in  acknowledging  his  right  to  his  own  nature,  scarred  or 
polished,  that  in  every  act  of  concession  not  involving  princi- 
ple it  is  "Jove  nodding  to  Jove,"  how  much  social  friction 
would  be  lost! 

The  man  whose  nature  is  harmonious  does  not  find  himself 
tormented  with  the  thought  of  unacknowledged  favors,  of  help- 
lessness in  awkward  moments.  He  does  not  have  to  say,  "Had 
I  wist,"  for  he  does  know.  For,  after  all,  what  is  manner  but 
social  presence  of  mind,  a  spiritual  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
moment? 


After  each  recitation  in  spelling  it  will  be  well  to  have  the 
class  pronounce  the  words  of  the  next  day's  lesson.  The  teacher 
should  give  all  needful  definitions  and  illustrations  by  sentences, 
which  the  pupil  should  lay  up  for  future  use."  Pronunciation 
should  be  taught  especially  by  the  teacher, — J.  H.  Gilbert. 
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SMENDMENTS  TO  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LS¥. 

The  recent  body  of  law-makers  whicli  spent  two  months  at 
the  Capital  in  session  could  not  be  called  an  educational  Legisla- 
ture in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  certainly  it  was  a  con- 
servative body. 

The  amendment  to  the  public  school  law  of  the  State  as  sug- 
gested by  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  our  energetic  and  faithful  State 
Superintendent,  was  before  the  assembly  for  a  long  while  vibrat- 
ing between  the  two  Houses,  as  it  would  be  changed  and  returned 
by  each  body,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  session  a  bill  of  amend- 
ments was  finally  p:^ssed.  The  principal  changes  from  the  old 
law  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  school  year  is  to  end  on  November  30th  instead  of 
June  30th  as  heretofore. 

2.  No  contracts  for  teachers'  salaries  shall  be  made  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  is  actually  to  the 
credit  of  the  respective  districts  for  that  year.  Nor  shall  any 
orders  upon  the  Treasurer  be  given  to  a  teacher  until  he  has  the 
money  in  hand  to  pay  such  orders.  (This  means  that  school 
committees  shall  not  contract  a  debt  for  the  schools). 

3.  The  text-books  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  State  Board  may, 
however,  recommend  more  than  one  series  ujion  the  subjects  to 
be  taught. 

4.  The  apportionment  of  school  funds  is  to  be  made  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 

5.  All  schools  in  a  county  shall  be  in  session  at  the  same  time 
and  but  one  continuous  term  in  a  year.  (This  prevents  waste 
of  the  money  in  short  and  useless  terms  of  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time). 

6.  All  contracts  with  teachers  shall  be  in  writing. 

7.  County  Superintendents  with  the  conductors  of  County 
Institutes  may  issue  first  grade  certificates  to  teachers  who  attend 
the  Institutes,  which  shall  be  valid  for  three  years.  (This  change 
is  a  long  step  towards  the  improvement  of  our  school  system). 
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<S.  All  tt'iu'hers  holdiiiti;  first  grade  certificates  must,  within 
<jne  year  after  it  is  issued,  stand  a  satisfiu'tory  examination  on 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  the  book  for  this  purpose 
being  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

8.  One-third  of  the  voters  of  a  town  or  city  niay,  upon  peti- 
tion, procure  an  election  for  a  special  tax  for  the  public  schools 
of  that  community. 

10.  Any  two  or  more  school  districts  in  the  State  may  employ 
a  practical  teacher  to  superintend  the  public  schools,  and  he  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent  in  those  districts. 

11.  All  the  summer  Normal  Schools  are  abolished  and  the 
money  which  has  heretofore  supported  them  is  to  be  used  in  pro- 
viding County  Institutes  in  their  stead.  [The  State  refused  to 
appropriate  the  additional  amount  of  .$5,000  which  was  asked 
for  to  be  used  in  the  special  training  of  the  white  teachers; 
therefore  the  colored  teachers  now  receive  -$8,000  from  the  State 
for  their  Normals,  while  the  white  teachers  have  only  S4,000  for 
training  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  educate  the  white  boys 
and  girls  of  our  State!] 

There  are  not  quite  as  many  changes  as  we  had  hoped  for,  but 
some  of  those  given  to  us  are  for  the  better,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent until  we  can  make  another  advance,  perhaps  when  the  next 
Legislature  assembles. 


OUR  TEACHERS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  party  of  North  Carolina  teachers  who  will  go  from  the 
Teachers'  Assiembly  to  Europe  this  summer  is  now  fully  made 
up,  and  no  more  names  can  be  added  to  the  list  unless  vacancies 
should  occur  before  the  day  of  sailing,  July  4th. 

Every  plan  has  been  arranged  towards  making  this  the  most 
beneficial  and  enjoyable  visit  to  Europe  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  educational  organization  in  this  country.  We  know  that 
those  who  make  the  trip  will  feel  many  hundred  times  repaid  the 
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expenses  of  the  journey.  The  company  has  been  selected  with 
great  care  that  there  may  he  a  happy  spirit  of  congeniality  and 
sociability  pervading  all  the  six  weeks  of  pleasant  and  constant 
companionship  on  the  tour,  and  that  you  may  know  who  are  to 
be  your  fellow-travelers  on  this  memorable  voyage  we  give  the 
following  list  of  members: 


E.  G.  Harrell,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

J.  P.  Haskett,  Kinstoii. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Willoughby,  Nashville. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Marshall,  Raleigh. 

J.  Brjau  Grimes,  Grimesland. 

S.  E.  Gidoey,  Shelby. 

W.  A.  Blair,  Winston. 

J.  B.  Brewer,  Mur/reesboro.    . 

VV.  K.  Brown,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  H.  Eller,  Winston. 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Reidsville. 

A.  B.  Venable,  Reidsville. 

T.  J.  Simmons,  Durham. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro. 

H.  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College. 

Ed.  Ferebee,  Belcross. 

J.  P.  Cook,  Concord. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Neathery,  Raleii;b. 

"     V.  L.  Pendleton,  Warrenton. 

"     J.  C.  VonBuhlow,  Hickory. 

"     M.  J.  Willoughby,  Nashville. 

"     Frances  Church,  Florence,  S   C. 
Miss  Kate  Fuller,  Raleigh. 

"     Mabel  Upchurch,  Raleigh. 

"     Helen  Fowle,  Raleigh. 

"     Florence  Slater,  Raleigh. 

"     Emmie  McVea,  Raleigh. 

"  '  S.  C.  Wells,  Raleigh. 

"     E.  A.  Baker,  Raleigh. 

"     Eliza  Skinner,  Raleigh. 

"     Julia  Brewer,  Murfreesboro. 

"    Evie  Boone,  Blowing  Rock. 

"     M.  C.  McSwain,  Lenoir. 

"     M.  F.  Dickson,  Morganton. 

"     M.  L.  Smith,  Glenn  Springs,  S.  C. 

"     Lillie  Bell,  Morehead  City. 

"     Annie  Philips,  Tarboro. 

"    Anna  Lewis,  Goldsboro. 

"     Linda  Rumple,  Salisbur3\ 

"     Yettie  Bullock,  Tarboro. 


W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson  College. 

M.  A.  Capeheart,  Kittrell. 

John  S.  Bassett,  Durham. 

A.  H.  Slocumb,  Fayetteviile. 

J.  A.  Leslie,  Concord. 

F.  B.  Brown,  Enochville. 

Dr.  Anderson,  Statesville". 

Rev.  J.  L.  Foster,  Raleigh. 

T.  R.  Rouse,  LaGrange. 

R.  C.  Berkeley,  LaGrange. 

J.  R.  Overman,  Goldsboro. 

J.  B.  Boddie,  Nashville. 

R.  A.  P.  Cooley,  Nashville. 

C.  C.  Cooper,  Nashville. 

J.  D.  Boushall,  Raleigh. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rutherford,  Trenton. 

VV.  H.  Michael,  Wake  Forest. 

Miss  Bessie  Neeley,  Salisbury. 

"     Bessie  Fanning,  Durham. 

"     Etta  FanninsJ:,  Durham. 

"     Jessie  Lewell3'n,  Durham. 

"     Maud  Alford,  Greensboro. 

"     Capitola  C.  Grainger,  Kinston. 

"  ,  E.  A.  Lehman,  Salem. 

"     Gertrude  Seiwers,  Salem. 

"     Mary  Winston,  Windsor. 

"     Sudie  Faison,  Statesville. 

"    Lillie  Lea,  Cedar  Hill. 

''     Charlotte  Grimes,  Grimesland. 

"     Miss  Mary  Grimes,  Grimesland. 

"     Mary  L.  Taylor,  Fayetteviile. 

"     Belle  Graves,  Mt.  Airy. 

"     Lillie  Rouse,  LaGrange. 

"     Dell  Matthews,  Fayetteviile. 

"     V.  L.  Wilson,  Clarksville,  Ta. 

"     Elizabeth  J.  Clark,  Lewiston. 

"    Lillian  F.  Watson,  Oxford. 

"     S.  O'H.  Dickson,  Winston. 

"     Eva  C.  Hill,  Purcepolis. 

"    Beatrice  Holmes,  Blowina:  Rock 
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We  have  been  able  to  .secure  twenty  more  berths  on  our 
steamer  so  that  the  company  could  be  enlarged  to  eighty  persons 
instead  of  sixty  as  was  the  former  limit.  If  any  persons  on  the 
list  should  find  for  any  reason  that  they  cannot  make  the  tour  we 
hope  they  will  notify  us  at  an  early  day  as  there  are  a  number 
of  names  waiting  for  vacancies  in  the  list. 

Again  we  wish  to  say  a  few  woi'ds  about  baggage  which  we 
have  before  said,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  those 
wlio  are  preparing  to  travel  in  a  foreign  country.  Don't  try  to 
carrv  a  '^Saratoga"  or  other  large  trunk,  because  there  is  no 
checking  of  baggage  in  Europe  and  your  trunk  may  be  lost,  or 
it  will  be  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  you  in  transferring 
it  by  Express.  Only  two  suits  of  clothes  are  needed — one  for 
traveling  and  the  other,  a  little  nicer,  for  Sundays  and  for  visit- 
ing— and  a  small  quantity  of  linen.  Laundries  are  plentiful  in 
Europe  and  their  prices  very  low.  Don't  carry  any  silks,  satins, 
or  other  fine  clothes,  because  we  are  travelers  and  you  will  find 
such  dresses  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  and  out  of  taste.  The 
English  people  dress  in  a  neat  but  plain  style  and  we  want  to  do 
likewise  while  in  their  country.  The  best  kind  of  baggage  for 
a  foreign  trip  is  a  small  concern  called  by  "commercial  tourists" 
a  "telesco])e."  It  has  a  handle  on  top  for  carrying  it  easily  and 
it  will  slip  under  the  berth  on  the  steamer.  They  may  be  bought 
for  $1.25  to  |2.50  at  any  trunk  or  shoe  store,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  they  will  hold.  A  man  needs  but  one  suit 
of  clothes  besides  his  traveling  suit,  and  it  should  be  packed  in 
as  small  space  as  possible  and  in  a  valise  light  enough  to  be  easily 
carried  in  the  hand  short  distances.  You  will  personally  super- 
intend the  transfer  of  your  baggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  rail- 
way stations  and  hotel.  Cloaks,  overcoats,  umbrellas  and  flannel 
will  be  found  necessary. 

The  berths  on  the  steamer  will  be  assigned  to  the  party  by  the 
Purser  when  we  go  on  board,  and  he  will  try  to  make  everybody 
comfortable.  The  Secretary  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this 
matter  and  cannot  ujidertake  to  get  certain  particular  friends 
together  in  a  state-room — you  can  arrange  that  vourselves  with- 
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out  trouble  when  you  go  on  board,  so  you  need  not  bother  about 
it  before  then. 

On  the  steamer  we  have  selected,  tiie  "  Nebraska,"  the  cabins 
are  situated  on  the  main  deck  in  the  portion  of  the  steamer  where 
the  least  motion  is  felt,  and  consequently  the  less  liability  to  sea- 
sickness. The  state-rooms  are  large,  light  and  well  ventilated. 
For  the  convenience  of  ladies  there  are  private  baths  and  dress- 
ing-rooms in  the  main  saloon,  and  reception  rooms  on  deck. 
There  are  also  provided  for  gentlemen  baths  and  smoking-rooms, 
and  everything  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  during 
the  voyage.  For  the  general  use  of  passengers  there  are  libraries 
of  selected  books,  and  pianos.  The  main  dining  saloons  are  well 
furnished,  and  are  provided  with  various  modern  improvements 
for  convenience  and  comfort.  This  line  is  the  most  popular  with 
members  of  every  profession  and  has  been  patronized  by  educa- 
tional parties  for  the  past  ten  years.  Experienced  surgeons 
accompany  each  steamer  and  there  is  no  charge  for  medical  attend- 
ance upon  passengers. 

And  now  a  very  important  piece  of  information — to  secure 
your  berth  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Assembly,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  not  later  than 
April  10th,  the  first  payment  of  $25.  This  amount  will  be 
paid  to  the  steamship  company  and  a  receipt  will  be  sent  to  you 
giving  number  of  berth  reserved  for  you.  The  Secretary  would 
be  glad  to  wait  for  you  any  length  of  time  beyond  that  date^  but 
the  steamship  company  cannot  as  they  have  numbers  of  appli- 
cations every  day  for  berths  from  their  regular  passengers. 
Therefore  all  names  must  be  dropped  from  the  list  which  do  not 
make  the  required  payment  by  April  10th. 


Let  the  country  teacher,  after  his  pupils  have  gone  home  in 
the  evening,  read  and  declaim  to  the  empty  seats  for  half  an  hour 
each  day  the  lessons  in  the  readers.  The  time  thus  spent  will 
repay  him  many  fold.  It  will  elevate  him  not  only  among 
teachers,  but  among  all  classes. — Lind. 
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"¥ENI,  VIDI,  ¥ICI." 

"The  pupil  in  Latin  of  to-day  is  no  longer  recognized  by  his 
father  or  by  his  older  brother,  so  thoroughly  has  what  is  known 
as  the  Roman  pronunciation  crept  into,  taken  hold  of,  and 
absorbed  the  latter-day  Latin  professor.  The  old  familiar  dis- 
patch which  Ca?sar  sent  to  the  senate  after  he  had  knocked  the 
military  wadding  out  of  the  King  of  Pontus  is  no  longer  known  as 
'  veni,  vidi,  vici.'  Such  a  pronunciation  does  not  fit  the  tongue 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  from  their  school-master's  stool  in 
Berlin  formulate  fashion  for  the  vocal  readings  of  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace, Tacitus  and  the  Commentaries.  The  laconic  message  is  only 
recognized  now  as  '  ivai/ny,  iceedy,  loeekyJ'  Dollars  to  drachmas 
if  Caesar  could  have  heard  such  an  emasculation  of  sounds  he 
never  could  have  lived  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Brutus,  Cassius 
and  the  rest  of  the  gang  of  ward  politicians.  He  would  have  at 
once  suffered  a  'falling  fit'  that  would  have  proved  fatal. 
'Wayne,  weedy,',  indeed,  and  '  Yulius  Keyser' !  Are  we  where 
we  can  only  hear  people  hurrahing  for  'Biss-marck,  Keyser 
Wilhelm  and  drei  bier'? 

"Latin  is  a  dead  language,  as  dead  as  Csesar,  as  the  Tarquins, 
as  Remus  whom  Romulus  killed.  Who  cares  how  the  old 
Romans  pronounced  it?  What  matters  it  whether  the  cock  that 
once  crowed  thrice  much  to  the  chagrin  of  a  certain  Peter,  crowed 
in  G  minor  or  a  Shanghai  basso  profundo !  There  is  no  one  to  tell 
in  what  key  he  crowed. 

"There  is  not  even  a  tradition  on  which  to  found  a  theory  as 
to  how  Cicero  and  Pliny  and  the  Gracchi  pronounced  Latin. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  their  soft,  sunny  Italian  climate  they 
did  not  pronounce  it  as  it  is  now"  pronounced  among  the  snow- 
bound scholars  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine.  The  Latin  was 
anything  but  guttural.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  how  to  spell  and 
translate  it.  Time  spent  in  this  country  in  learning  how  to  give 
a  dead  language  anything  more  than  Anglicized  sound  is  worse 
than  wasted." — Times-Star. 
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CENTENNIAL  REUNION  OF  THE  ILUMNI  MD 

MSTRICULflTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  charter  of  the  University  was 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  The  long, 
useful  and  hf)norable  career  of  the  University  makes  it  a  loyal 
duty  and  a  proud  privilege  for  her  sons  to  celebrate  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  her  birth.  For  this  celebration  the  trustees 
and  faculty  of  the  institution  have  set  apart  Wednesday  of  com- 
mencement week,  June  5th,  1889. 

The  programme  for  the  day  will  include  a  reunion  of  all  the 
living  alumni  and  matriculates  in  Memorial  Hall,  at  10.00  a.  m. 
The  members  of  each  class  will  sit  together.  An  address  of  per- 
manent historical  value  will  be  delivered  by  an  eminent  alumnus, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  roll  of  alumni  will  be  called  by 
classes  and  a  few  moments  may  be  occupied  by  speakers  repre- 
senting each  class  present.  Where  it  is  desired  for  special  rea- 
sons a  longer  time  will  be  alloted.  The  class  of  1879,  for  exam- 
ple, the  first  to  enter  the  University  on  its  revival  in  1875,  has 
requested  and  been  granted  special  time  to  celebrate  the  decennial 
of  its  graduation. 

It  is  proposed  also  that  the  members  of  each  class  dine  to- 
gether on  this  day  and  that  the  class  dinners  be  occasions  for 
friendly  reunion  and  reminiscence.  At  night  another  address  by 
an  eminent  alumnus  will  be  delivered,  and  the  special  class  exer- 
cises will  be  continued,  unless  completed  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday  night,  after  the  commencement  exercises,  there 
will  be  a  social  reunion  of  all  the  alumni  in  the  Library  and  a 
reunion  of  the  young  people  in  the  Gymnasium  in  costumes  of 
the  last  century. 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  students  of  the  University  since  the 
beginning  and  a  complete  history  of  the  University  will  be  pub- 
lished for  the  celebration.  It  is  important  to  know,  as  soon  as 
possible,  who  will  attend  the  reunion,  which  classes  desire  special 
time  on  the  programme  and  which  will  provide  for  class  dinners. 
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In  niraiig'ing-  for  class  dinners  the  undersigned  committee  will 
gladly  assi.-t  the  special  class  C'lniinittees,  if  their  help  he  desired. 
The  social  reunion  of  all  the  alumni  in  the  Library  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  local  eoiiiniittee.  Special  time  on  the  programme 
may  be  secured  by  correspondence  between  the  class  committees 
and  the  undersigned.  John  Manning, 

F.  P.  Venable, 
George  T.  Winston, 

Committee  of  the  Faculty. 


HINTS  TO  PARENTS. 

An  essential  inequality  of  the  sexes  is  based  on  the  tendency 
to  lengthen  girlhood  and  shorten  boyhood.  The  boy  is  pressed 
forward  into  business  iive  years  earlier  than  he  used  to  be  fifty 
years  ago,  vvdiile  the  girl  of  twenty  does  not  know  as  much  of 
iiousekeepino;  as  the  sirl  of  fifteen  of  as  lono-  ao;o.  In  other 
words,  girls  are  petted  and  babied  while  boys  are  set  to  work. 
The  effect  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  desired  end  of  producing 
hap[)y  liomes.  There  is  a  good  deal  involved  in  the  equalization 
of  the  sexes  that  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  oratorical  dis- 
cussions of  the  question.  It  is  argued  by  Fiske  that  a  length- 
ened infancy  is  the  basis  of  finer  character  and  home  instincts. 
However,  even  infancy  may  be  over-done,  as  precociousness  cer- 
tainly may  be. — Herald  of  Health. 


In  reading  practice  may  be  had  with  sentences  in  wdiich  the 
emphatic  words  are  indicated  to  the  eye.  These  may  be  written 
upon  the  blackboard.  It  is  in  favor  of  such  training  that  while 
pupils  are  receiving  this  kind  of  training  they  can  at  the  same 
time  learn  the  use  of  emphasis  and  the  different  methods  of  giv- 
ing it. — Anon. 
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TOTHECLSSSICILTESCHERS  OF  NORTH  CfiROLINS. 

The  editors  of  this  department  of  The  Teacher  will  be 
glad  to  receive  the  assistance  of  our  classical  teachers  in  discuss- 
ing matters  pertaining  to  classical  education.  Contributions  to 
the  department  will  be  gladly  received  and  published.  Private 
letters  of  advice  or  of  consultation  will  be  a  help,  and  all  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms  will  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  kindly  in- 
terest. We  hope  occasionally  to  introduce  matter  of  interest  to 
pupils. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  CLSSSICfiL  TEACHERS. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  list  of  reference  books  for  teach- 
ers and  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  may  be  found  useful.  The 
list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  to  include  those  which 
are  most  necessary.  Under  each  heading  cheaper  and  smaller 
works  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  are  men- 
tioned. With  certain  exceptions,  stated  below,  the  books  have 
been  used  by  the  writer,  and  all  of  them  are,  in  his  opinion, 
desirable.  Books  in  foreign  languages  are  not  included,  though  in 
many  cases  the  best  works  have  not  yet  been  translated  into 
English. 

Dictionaries. — Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  (J^6.o0)  is  the 
best.  A  new  work,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  this,  and  edited  by 
Lewis,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  larger  dictionary,  has  just  been 
published.     The  writer  has  not  examined  it  and  cannot  recom- 
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mend  it  fVotu  personal  knowledge,  but  it  ought  to  be  good. 
White's  Junior  Students'  Latin- English  and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary is  as  good  as  any  of  the  smaller  works.  The  price,  for 
the  whole,  is  .^.3.30;  for  the  separate  parts,  i|1.90  and  -^1.65 
respectively.  Of  Greek  dictionaries,  the  seventh  Oxford  edition 
of  Liddcll  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  ($10)  is  the  best.  An 
abridgment  ($2.10)  can  also  be  had,  but  the  unabridged  is,  of 
course,  far  better.  Of  special  dictionaries,  mention  may  be  made 
of  Keep's  Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary  ($1.10),  exceedingly 
useful  to  students  of  Homer.  For  Modern  Greek,  Contoponlos's 
Modern  Greek  and  English  Dictionary  ($4)  and  Sophocles's 
Glossary  ($10)  can  be  recommended.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  ($2.50)  is  a  safe  guide  in  class- 
ical etymologies,  as  in  others,  and  all  teachers  should  have  it. 
Milne's  Readable  English  Dictionary  is  a  new  work  which  gives, 
in  readable  form,  English  words  of  Greek  and  I^atin  origin. 

Classical  Dictionaries,  Antiql'ities,  etc. — Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary,  in  the  18th  London  edition  ($6),  is  still 
the  best  accessible  in  matters  of  biography,  geography  and 
mythology;  and  his  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  for  everything 
under  that  heading.  Tiie  latter  costs,  in  half-calf,  $8.  The 
American  editions  of  these  two  dictionaries  are  not  so  satis- 
factory as  the  English.  No  book  of  reference  is  more  needed 
than  a  good  dictionary  containing,  in  one  volume,  the  gist 
of  all  now  contained  in  these  two,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  results  of  recent  research.  The  pul)lisher  who  under- 
takes to  give  to  the  classical  world  a  work  like  that  suggested 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  of  gratitude  and,  what  publishers  think 
almost  as  desirable  as  gratitude,  money.  The  smaller  dictionaries. 
Classical  i\nd  6^  Antiquities  ($1.25  each),  are  nearly  worthless, 
partly  because  of  omissions.  Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities  ($2.50)  is  of  value  for  its  illustrations.  Ex- 
cellent little  books  are  Wilkins's  Roman  Antiquities  and  Ma- 
hatfy's  Old  Greek  Life  (45  cents  each).  Gow's  Companion  to 
School  Classics  ($1.75) — a  synopsis  of  its  contents  has  already 
been  given  in   this  department — is  a  book   which   no  teacher  of 
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the  classics  can  afford  to  he  without.  Mahaffy's  Soei(tl  Life  in 
Greece  ($2.50)  is  excellent.  Becker's  Charicles  and  Gallus 
(about  $2  each)  are  old,  but  still  useful.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  <md  Romans, 
described  from  antique  monuments  ($3.75),  Dyer's  Ancient  Athens, 
Wey's  Rome,  Hare's  Walks  near  Rome,  Lanciani's  Ancient  Rome 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries  ($5),  Dyer's  Pompeii,  and 
Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  Collignon's  Greek  Archceohgy, 
Taine's  Art  in  Greece. 

Atlases. — Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Berlin:  Dietrich  Rei- 
mer,  $2.50)  is  the  best  of  the  low-priced  atlases,  Ginn's  Class- 
ical Atlas  ($2,30)  is  convenient  and  good,  though  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  Kiepert's. 

Histories. — Smith's  History  of  Greece,  and  Merivale's  or 
Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  all  in  the  Student's  Series  ($1.25  each), 
are  about  as  good  as  any  of  the  one- volume  histories;  Cox's 
General  History  of  Greece,  in  the  same  series,  is  entertaining  and, 
in  some  respects,  good.  A  thoroughly  good  history  of  Greece, 
in  one  volume,  readable,  full,  and  worthy  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, is  greatly  needed. 

Of  the  larger  works,  one  may  choos  '  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
or  Curtius's.  The  f  )rmer  is  published  in  twelve  volumes  at  $12 
to  $18,  but  may  be  had  in  cheaper  form;  the  latter,  in  five  vol- 
umes, costs  $10.  Ihne's  Roman  History  (3  volumes,  about  $6) 
is  excellent.  Moramseu's  History  of  Rome  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other.  To  the  four  volumes  an  English  translation  of 
two  others,  on  the  Roman  Rj-ovinces,  has  been  added.  The  whole 
work  costs  $14.  An  abridgment,  in  one  volume,  has  just  been 
published;  the  writer  cannot,  from  his  own  knowledge,  recom- 
mend it.  Merivale's  The  Romans  under  the  Empire  (8  volumes) 
and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (6  vol- 
umes, $7.50)  are  well-known  works.  Other  books  which  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  are:  G.  C.  Lewis's  Inquiry  into  the  Credibil- 
ity of  Roman  History ;  Tighe's  Development  of  the  Roman  Con- 
stitution (50  cents);  the  Epochs  of  Ancient  History  (10  volumes, 
$1  each); -Finlay's  Hidory  of  Greece  from  the   Conquest  of  the 
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J-k  onions  {7  volumes);  Thirl  wall's  History  of  Greece  (4  volumes); 
Arnold's  iy/.sfory  of  Home  (3  volumes);  Mahaffy's  Greek  Life 
and  Thought  from  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest 
(§8.50);  AhlwU's  Historij  of  Greece  {ou]y  Vol.  I  i)ubHshed). 

Literature. — Tcuff'el's  Roman  Litercdure,  translated  from 
the  German  (2  volumes,  $7),  is  1  he  authority.  Bender's  abridg- 
ment of  Teuffel,  (jf  which  there  is  an  English  translation  (!|fl.]0), 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  the  cheaper  works,  though  it  can 
hardly  l)e  called  inspiring.  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Lit- 
er(dure  (§*2.50)  is  very  good.  •  Sellar's  The  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic  {^Z  50)  and  the  same  author's  Virgil  ($2.25)  are  care- 
ful and  interesting  studies  of  special  subjects. 

Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Litercdure  (45  cents)  is  admirable  in 
every  way,  except  that  it  is  brief.  Mahaffy's  Greek  Litercdure 
(2  volumes,  $4)  and  Jevons's  woi'k  on  the  same  subject  are  of 
high  merit.  Symonds's  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets  (2  volumes, 
$3.50)  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable.  Teachers  will 
find  the  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  very  use- 
ful. There  are  twenty-seven  volumes,  sixteen  of  wdiich  are 
devoted  to  Greek  authors  and  eleven  to  Roman.  The  volumes 
are  sold  at  10  cents  each,  in  paper,  and  the  set  can  be  had  in  cloth 
for  §4  or  §5. 

Other  works:  Forsyth's  Cicero  [1  volumes);  Trollope's  Cicero 
(2  volumes);  Froude'^^  Ccesar;  Simcox's  Roman  Litercdure; 
Miiller  and  Donaldson's  History  of  the  TJtercdure  of  Ancient 
Greece  (3  v(jlumes) ;  Mure's  Criticcd  History  of  the  Language 
and  Litercdure  of  Ancient  Greece  (5  volumes);  Jel)b's  Attic  Ora- 
tors, from  Antiphon  to  Lsceos  (2  volumes,  -$7). 

Gra.aimaes. —  Roby's  Latin  Grammar  (2  volumes,  $4.60)  is 
probably  the  best  for  reference.  Madvig's,  in  Thacher's  trans- 
lation ($2.50),  is  very  good.  To  these  may  be  added  Fischer's 
Latin  Grammar  (2.75).  Jelf's  Greek  Grammar  (2  volumes,  $8), 
based  on  Kiihner,  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter. 
Donaldson's  Greek  Grammar  ($5.30)  is  still  useful  f  )r  reference. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  ($1.65)  and  Veitch's  Greek 
Verbs  ($2.60)  are  necessities. 
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There  are  numerous  minor  treatises  which  it  is  well  to  have, 
such  as:  Paley's  Greek  Particles  (London,  2sh.  6cl.);  Seymour's 
Introduction  to  the  Language  and  Verse  of  Homer  (60  cents) ; 
Jebb's  Introduction  to  the  Iliad,  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  ($1.25), 
an  uncommonly  good  book;  Monro's  Grammar  of  the  Homeric 
Dialect  ($2.75);  Hale's  Art  of  Reading  Latin  (25  cents),  and 
Aims  and.  Methods  of  Classical  Study  (20  cents);  Shiim way's 
Handbook  of  Latin  Synonymes  (30  cents) ;  Sclimidt's  Rythmic  and, 
Metric  of  the  Classical  Languages  ($2.65) ;  Vincent  and  Dickson's 
Handbook  to  Modern  Greek  ($1.60). 

Philology. — Peile's  Primei-  of  Philology  (45  cents)  is  a 
handy  little  book,  covering  the  ground  in  a  general  way.  Price's 
Comparative  Grammar  and  Philology  (London,  2sh.  6d.)  gives 
in  convenient  shape  the  substance  of  the  larger  works  of  Papiihni 
and  others  on  comparative  philology  as  applied  to  Greek  and 
Latin  inflections.  Brugmann's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Indo- Germanic  Languages^  the  first  vohime  of -which  [Introduc- 
tion and  Phonology,  $5)  was  published  in  an  English  translation 
last  year,  will  doubtless  be  the  safest  and  most  useful  of  all 
reference  books  on  the  subjects  which  it  covers.  Curtius's  Prin- 
ciples of  Greek  Etymology  (2  volumes,  $10)  includes  I^atin  ety- 
mology also,  and  there  is  nothing  better  in  its  way  for  teachers 
of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Delbriick's  Introduction  to  the  Stud/y  of  Langiuige  ($1)  is  largely 
historical.  Of  general  works,  none  are  more  desirable  than  those 
of  Whitney  and  Max  MiiUer.  The  latter  are  mt)re  attractive  in 
style,  but  the  ft^rmer  are  always  safe  for  reference.  Trench  On 
the  Study  of  Words,  a  well-known  old  book,  has  recently  been 
revised,  corrected  and  improved. 

Mythology. — Seeman's  Classicat  Mythology  (70  cents)  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any  of  the  smaller  works.  Murray's  Manual  of 
Blythology  ($2.25),  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  department  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  very 
good  book  on  larger  scale.  Cox's  Aryan  Mythology,  to  be  had 
in  one  volume  or  in  two,  is  a  store-house  of  fact  and  fancy,  full 
of  dawn-darkness-storm-cloud,  but  full  of  interest,  too. 
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A  o-ood  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  shonld  be  anaono-  the 
books  on  every  teacher's  desk.  None  is  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  It  costs  !$1.10  in  ch)th,  but  a  much 
more  convenient  form  is  that  in  leather,  with  a  vocabulary  bound 
in,  at  11.90. 

Classical  teachers  should  have  at  least  one  journal  devoted  to 
the  languages  which  they  teach.  The  Classical  Review  (monthly, 
§3  a  year)  will  most  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  The 
American  Journal  of  Philology  (quarterly,  S3  a  year)  always 
contains  papers  of  great  interest  and  value  to  scholars. 

E.  A. 


TWELVE  RESSONS  FOR  STUDYING  LATIN. 

1 .  It  enlarges  our  vocabulary. 

More  than  half  the  words  in  the  English  language  are  of 
Latin  origin.  To  know  these  words  well,  to  appreciate  their 
subtle  shades  of  meaning,  to  employ  them  with  power,  or  to 
understand  them  thoroughly  in  literature  or  in  conversation,  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

2.  It  trains  the  mind. 

Every  mental  faculty  is  developed  by  studying  Latin  ;  percep- 
tion, compreliension,  judgment,  memory,  comparison,  invention, 
deduction,  induction  and  the  imagination.  Nor  is  it  one-sided 
in  its  training.  As  the  Latin  [)eople  seemed  especially  fitted  by 
Providence  to  conquer,  drill  and  reduce  to  an  orderly  system  of 
government  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  surpassing  all  peoples, 
ancient  or  modern,  as  political  drill-masters,  so  the  Latin  lan- 
guage seems  especially  fitted  to  be  the  drill-language  for  the 
human  mind,  reducing  all  its  faculties  to  order  and  system.  If 
a  bov  should  study  Latin  faithfully  and  successfully  five  years 
he  would  be  well  paid  for  his  hibor  even  though  by  any  possibil- 
ity he  should  immediately  forget  every  Latin  word.  His  mind 
would  be  drilled,  trained  and  made  strong:  bv  the  studv.     A 
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steam-engine,  when  once  made,  is  a  nuble,  useful  and  powerful 
work,  even  though  every  workman  and  every  tool  that  made  it 
be  thrown  away  and  destroyed. 

3.  It  teaches  English  grammar  and  analysis. 

Whoever  has  studied  Latin  to  any  good  purpose  will  confess 
that  he  learned  English  grammar  and  analysis  by  studying  Latin. 
A  bright  mind  is  wearied  and  dulled  by  being  made  to  "parse" 
and  "analyze"  English  sentences.  It  is  like  being  made  to 
analyze  the  functions  of  the  teeth,  t(mgue,  palate  and  larynx  in 
saying  "scat!"  I  do  not  refer  to  the  study  of  historical  Eng- 
lish grammar,  which  belongs  properly  to  advanced  students,  but 
to  that  elementary  study  of  words  arranged  into  sentences,  ordi- 
narily called  "English  Grammar  and  Analysis." 

No  one  can  learn  Latin  without  learning  grammar  and  with- 
out becoming  a  master  in  analysis. 

4.  It  teaches  spelling. 

Not  only  does  it  teach  the  correct  spelling  of  the  many  Eng- 
lish words  derived  from  Latin,  which  are  the  most  difficult  in 
our  language  to  spell,  but  it  trains  the  mind  to  observe  words  and 
therefore  to  use  and  spell  them  correctly.  Some  people  have  a 
natural  inability  to  learn  spelling,  but  the  study  of  Latin  rarely 
fails  to  make  a  good  speller. 

5.  It  teaches  composition. 

There  is  no  better  practice  in  English  composition,  that  is  in 
the  prt)per  use  of  words  and  the  correct  formation  of  sentences, 
than  is  furnished  by  translating  Latin  or  Greek  into  English. 

Ordinarily  the  most  hated  school  task  is  to  write  a  composi- 
tion. No  wonder!  The  mind,  while  immature  and  uninformed, 
is  required  to  create  new  ideas.  It  shrinks  from  the  task,  and 
usually  steals  a  composition  from  some  book  or  magazine,  or  gets 
the  help  of  a  friend.  In  translating  Latin  or  Greek  the  mind  is 
occupied  mainly  with  the  form  or  style  of  expression  instead  of 
with  the  iinpossible  task  of  creating  ideas.  This  is  the  proper 
way  to  practice  composition  until  age  and  study  have  matured 
the  facidties. 
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6.  It  forms  a  good  literarij  taste. 

The  classical  writers  have  stoDd  the  test  of  time  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  good  literary  models.  No  well  educated  man  in 
these  days  would  expect  to  achieve  literary  success  without  dili- 
gent study  of"  the  classical  models.  It  is  in  literature  as. in 
scidptui'e,  i)ainting,  music,  architecture  and  the  other  arts,  we 
seek  excellence  by  studying  the  masters  that  have  preceded.  If 
a  b(\v  will  diligently  study  the  Latin  and  Greek  models  he  will 
insensil)iy  acquire  a  good  literary  taste  and  will  read  lovingly 
and  with  appreciation  the  best  English  authors. 

7.  It  is  especially  useful  to  hiwyers,  'physicians,  and  druggists. 
The  large  numlier  of  I^atin  words  and  phrases  current  in  legal 

and  medical  literature  and  practice  render  it  especially  important 
that  members  of  these  professions  be  acquainted  with  Latin. 
No  lawyer  or  physician  can  be  fluent  and  ready  and  strong  in 
the  Latin  part  of  his  professional  knowledge  if  he  be  not  a  Latin 
scholar. 

8.  If  is  very  useful  to  cdl  learned  and  literary  professions. 
Preachers,  teachers,  eflitors,  lecturers,  writers  and  literary  men 

of  all  kinds  need  both  the  mental  training  and  the  mental  equip- 
ujent  afforded  by  Latin.  Success  without  it  demands  talent  akin 
to  genius,  ijr  the  most  painful  lal)or. 

9.  It  is  essential  to  a  thorough  coraprehension  of  the  Roman 
character  and  civilization. 

No  man  can  claim  to  be  an  iiitelligeiit  student  of  Roman  his- 
tory, Roman  law,  Roman  politics,  Roman  so(;ial  life,  Roman 
character,  Roman  government  and  Roman  civilization  who  has  not 
studied  Latin  literature. 

10.  It  is  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  Spanish 
or  Italian. 

These  languages,  being  derived  from  the  Latin,  cannot  be  th(}r- 
oughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  parent  language. 

n .  It  is  essential  to  a  pjerfect  comprehension  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  litercdure. 

Over  half  the  words  in  the  Eno;lish  lano-uage  and  nearlv  all 
the  words  of  technical  meaning  in  all  the  arts  and  s(;iences  being 
4 
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of  a  classical  origin,  and  nearly  all  the  English  masterpieces  in 
literature  being  the  work  of  classical  scholars  and  abounding  in 
classical  words,  classical  figures  of  speech,  and  classical  allusions, 
it  is  evident  that  to  fully  comprehend  the  English  language  and 
its  literature  one  must  be  a  classical  scholar. 

1 2.  Every  civilized  country  considers  it  essential  to  the  best  edu- 
cation. 

No  other  subject  except  mathematics  is  so  universally  accepted 
as  essential  to  education.  The  experience  of  the  world  for  sev- 
eral centuries  is  worth  a  great  deal ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
world  declares  that  a  pupil  who  has  had  Latin  training  will,  if 
equal  in  talent,  be  a  better  scholar  in  mathematics,  history,  chem- 
istry, civil  engineering  and  other  studies  than  one  who  has  not 
had  Latin  training.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  clear  and 
decisive  by  men  who  desired  the  experiment  to  succeed  of  edu- 
cating boys  without  Latin.  G.  T.   W. 


LITIN  WORDS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LINGUfiGE. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  words  in  the  English  language  are 
of  classical  origin,  and  of  these  the  greatest  number  by  far  are 
Latin.  Some  I^atin  words  were  carried  into  Britain  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  colonists,  traders  and  missionaries;  some  came 
in  as  the  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  having  a  Norman- 
French  form,  but  still  true  Latin  words;  many  wore  coined  by 
English  scholars,  especially  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  the  Revival  of  Learning  gave  prominence  to 
classical  study  and  literature;  while  new  additions  are  constantly 
being  made  in  oui'  day  by  importations  from  the  ancient  Latin  or 
from  some  one  of  its  modern  derivatives,  the  Romance  languages. 

Dr.  Richard  Morris  divides  the  Latin  element  in  English  into 
four  classes,  as  follows: 

I.     THE    LATIN    OF    THE    MILITARY    PERIOD. 

The  Roman  military  occupation  of  Britain  lasted  from  A.  D. 
43  to  A.  D.  426.     At  this  time  were  introduced  such   words  as 
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sti-ed  (stfdfd),  chester-cester  [castra),  port  {porta),  ic(dl  (vallum), 
mile  (niille  passus),  and  pi'obably  also  some  names  of  tViiits,  trees 
and  vegetables  imported  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  eolonists. 

II.     THE    LATIN    OF    THE    MISSIONARY    PERIOD. 

In  the  year  596  A.  D.  Roman  missionaries  introdneed  Chris- 
tianity into  Enii'land  and  along-  with  it  many  new  ideas,  new 
comforts  and  uew  words.  The  religions  words  were  mostly  of 
a  Greek  origin,  whence  they  had  come  into  Latin;  bnt  it  was  in 
a  Latin  form  that  they  were  introduced  into  English  and  by 
Latin  missionaries.  Examples  of  these  are  bishop  (episcopus), 
clerk  iclerieus),  saint  (sanctus),  2»'ec<'Ch  {jjraedicare).  Examples 
of  other  wonis  brongiit  in  by  the  m\sf^\u\vdr\es  nre  butter  [butyrum), 
cheese  (casens),  fig  {Jicus),  lettuce  [lactaca),  oyster  {ostrea'),  pound 
(pondus),  inch  (uncia),  table  (tabula),  candle  (candela),  money 
(moneta). 

III.     LATIN    OF    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 

By  far  the  greatest  changes  ever  made  in  our  language  were 
wrought  by  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  A.  D.  The  Normans 
attempted  to  drive  out  Anglo-Saxon  and  supplant  it  with  their 
language.  They  allowed  nothing  but  Norman  French  to  be 
spoken  by  the  King's  courtiers,  or  in  the  cliurches,  or  schools,  or 
universities,  or  courts  of  law,  <n"  Parliament.  They  failed  in  this 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  native  language,  but  their  eiforts  for 
three  hundred  years  introduced  thousands  of  Norman  French 
(/.  e.,  Latin)  words  into  the  English  language,  and  otherwise 
greatly  aifected  the  stiucture  of  the  language.  The  words  of 
this  period  represent  every  variety  and  phase  of  life  and  thought; 
for  example,  ^>eaee,  Justice,  rent,  chemise,  master,  sot,  mercy ^  pjork, 
rmdton,  beef,  poor,  easy,  turn,  use,  fool,  false,  cry,  male,  school, 
serve,  cross,  escape,  pilgrim. 

IV.     LATIN    OF    THE    REVIVAL-OF-LEARNING    PERIOD. 

For  about  two  hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  sixteenth 
century,  English  writers  and  scholars  were  constantly  inventing 
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words  from  the  Latin;  and  writers  who  desired  imiuortality,  or 
who  sought  the  largest  circle  of  readers,  composed  works  in 
Latin;  as,  for  example,  Bacon  and  Milton.  Dr.  Johnson  was  so 
fond  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  that  mucii  of  his  written 
language  would  need  to  be  translated  into  simpler  English  before 
an  ordinary  uneducated  man  could  understand  it.  Here  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  definition  of  a  "^iet:  ''Something  decussated  or  reticu- 
lated at  equal  intervals  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics  abounds  in  Latin-English 
words.  Most  of  the  words  of  this  period  are  such  as  only  schol- 
ars would  employ,  but  some  are  in  common  use,  as,  for  example, 
envy,  malice,  common,  vice,  pity,  hotel,  profit. 

Besides  the  classes  enumerated  above  many  words  have  been 
received  from  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Modern 
French  languages  and  many  are  still  being  coined  from  Latin  by 
scholars  to  express  new  ideas  connected  with  art,  science  or 
invention.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  every  teacher  of 
English  and  every  ambitious  student  of  English  to  make  a  study 
of  the  history  of  our  language.  "Trench  on  Words,"  "Earle's 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,"  and  "  Morris's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Historical  English  Gran)mar"  are  excellent  books 
on  the  subject,  scholarly,  attractive  and  accurate. 

G.  T.  W. 


658  ENGLISH  WORDS  DERI\[ED  FROM  "FACERE." 

The  following  list  of  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  facere  will  give  some  idea  of  the  indebtedness  of  our  lan- 
guage to  the  Latin.  The  list  is  not  complete,  however.  It  was 
made  as  a  class  exercise  by  one  of  my  Latin  classes. 

Face,  faced,  faceless,  facer,  facet,  faceted,  facial,  facially,  facini^,  facingly,  de- 
face, defacement,  defacer,  efface,  effaoeable,  eflacement,  surface,  reface,  super- 
ficial, supertice,  superficialist,  supeiflcialty,  superficially,  superficialness,  superfi- 
ciary, superficies,  facade ; 

office,  officer,  official,  officially,  olficialty,  officiary,  officiate,  officiating,  officia- 
tor,  officinal,  officious,  officious!}',  officiousness,  suffice,  sufficience,  sufficiency, 
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sufficient,  sulKciently,  sufficiug',  siilficiugoess,  artifice,  artificer,  artificial,  artifi- 
ciality, artificialize,  artificially,  artificialness,  benefice,  beneficed,  beneficence, 
beneficent,  beneficently,  beneficial,  beueficiallj',  beneficialness,  beneficiary,  bene- 
ficieut,  edifice,  ediflcial,  sacrifice,  sacrificer,  sacrificial,  orifice,  deficient,  deficience, 
deficiency,  deficiently,  deficientness,  deficit,  efficient,  efficience,  efficiency,  effi- 
ciently, co-efficient,  eo-elficiency,  co-efficieuily,  inefficient,  inefficiency,  proficient, 
proficiency,  proficieuce,  proficiently,  maleficent,  maleficence,  maleficience,  maleli- 
cient,  facet i;e,  facetious,  facetiously,  facetiousness,  efficacious,  efficaciously,  effi- 
caciousness, efHcacj,  inefficacious,  inefflcaciously,  inefficaciousness,  inefficacy, 
co-elHcacy,  facile,  facilely,  facileness,  facilitate,  facilitation,  facility,  feasible, 
feasibleness,  feasibly,  defeasance,  defeasible,  defeasauced,  indefeasibility,  inde- 
feasible, indefeasibly,  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  faculty,  difficult,  difficulty,  feb- 
rifacient,  febrific ; 

fact,  faction,  factional,  factionist,  factionnaire,  factious,  factiously,  factious- 
ness, factitious,  factitiously,  factitiousness,  factitive,  facto,  factor,  factorage,  fac- 
toress,  factorial,  factorship,  factory,  manufactorj',  manufactural,  manufacture, 
manufacturer,  manufactured,  manufacturing,  factotum,  factual, "factum,  facture, 
fac-simile,  malefactor,  benefactor,  malefaction,  benefaction,  benefactress,  satis- 
faction, satisfactory,  satisfactive,  satisfactorily  ; 

affect,  affection,  affected,  affectedly,  affectedness,  affecter,  affectibility,  affect- 
ible,  att'ecting,  affectiugl}',  affection,  aft'ectional,  affectionate,  affectionately,  affec- 
tionateness,  affectioned,  affective,  affectively,  affector,  affectation,  disaffect,  dis- 
affected, disaffectedly,  disaffeciedness,  disaffection,  unafl'ected,  unaffectedly,  un- 
affecteduess,  unaffectinir,  unaffectiunate,  inaffectation,  confect,  confection,  con- 
fectioner, confectionery,  confectory,  defect,  defectibility,  defectible,  defection, 
defectionist,  defective,  defectively,  defectiveness,  effect,  effecter,  effectlble,  effec- 
tiou,  effective,  effectively,  effectiveness,  effectless,  effector,  effects,  effectual, 
effectually,  effectualness,  effectuate,  effectuation,  ineffective,  ineffectively,  inef- 
fectiveness, ineffectual,  ineffectually,  ineffectualness,  infect,  infected,  infector, 
infection,  infectious,  infectiously,  infectiousness,  infective,  disinfect,  disinfectant, 
disinfection,  perfect,  perfecter,  perfectibility,  perfectible,  perfecting,  perfection, 
perfectional,  perfectionate,  perfectionatiug,  perfectionatiou,  perfectionism,  per- 
fectionist, perfectionment,  perfective,  perfectively,  perfectly,  perfectness,  imper- 
fect, imperfection,  imperfectly,  imperfectness,  prefect,  pi'efectship,  prefecture, 
refection,  refective,  refectory,  olfactory,  olfact,  olfaction,  traffic,*  trafficable, 
trafficker,  trafficking,  trafflcless,  prolific,  prolificacy,  prolifical,  prolifically,  prolifi- 
cation,  prolificness; 

fashion,  fashionable,  fashionableness,  fashionably,  fashioner,  fashionist,  fash- 
ionless,  unfashionable,  unfashionably,  unfashionableness,  unfashioned,  misiash- 
ion,  misfashioned ; 

feat,  feature,  featured,  featureless,  featurelinet-s,  featurely,  defeat,  defeated, 
counterfeit,  counterfeiter,  couiiterfeitl}-,  counterfeitness,  forfeit,  forfeitable,  for- 
feited, forfeiter,  forfeiture,  surfeit,  surfeiter,  surfeiting,  comfit,  comfiture,  dis- 
comfit, discomfiture,  profit,  profitable,  profitableness,  profiting,  profitless,  unprofit- 
able, unprofitableness,  unprofitably,  profitably,  unprofited,  pontiff,  poutific,  pon- 
tifical, jiontifically,  pontificate,  pontifice,  affair,  fetich,  feticism  ; 

amplify,  amijlifier,  amplificative,  amplification,  acidifiable,  acidification,  acidi- 
fier,  acidify,  urefaction,  arefy  ; 

beatify,  beatific,  beatifical,  beatifically,  beat:ification,  beautifler,  beautify,  beau- 
tifying ; 


*Trattic  is  given  another  derivation  by  Skeat. 
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calefacient,  calef action,  calef active,  calef actor,  calefactory,  calefy,  clarify, 
clarifier,  clarification,  certify,  certificate,  certifier,  certifying,  certified,  certifica- 
tion, calorific,  calorification,  calorifacient,  codify,  codifler,  codification,  crucify, 
crucifier,  countrified  ; 

Damnifj',  damnific,  indemnifj',  indemnification,  defy,  defier,  defiant,  defiant)}', 
defiance,  deify,  deification,  deifier,  deified,  deifical,  deific,  dignify,  dignified  ; 

edify,  edifler,  edificial,  edifying,  edifice,  edificatory,  edification,  ediflceut,  elec- 
trify, electrifying,  electrified,  electrification,  electrifiable,  exemplify,  exemplifica- 
tion, exemplifies  exemplifieator,  exemplifiable  ; 

fortify,  fortification,  fortifier,  fortified,  fortitiable,  fructify,  fructifying,  fructifi- 
cation, falsify,  falsifier,  falsification,  falsificator,  falsifiable ; 

gratify,  gratification,  gratifier,  gratifying,  glorify,  glorification  ; 

horrify,  horrific  ; 

identify,  identification,  intensify,  intensification  ; 

justify.  Justification,  justifler,  justifying,  justifiable,  justifiably,  justifiableuess, 
jastificator,  justificative,  justificatory,  unjustifiable,  unjustifiably,  unjustiflable- 
ness,  unjustified  ; 

jollification  ; 

liquefy,  liquefiable,  liquefaction,  liquefacient,  labefaction  ; 

magnify,  magnification,  magnificence,  manificat,  manifically,  magnifical,  mag- 
nific,  magnifiable,  magnifier,  magnificent,  magnifico,  magnifieate,  magnifying, 
modify,  modifier,  modifiable,  modification,  modified,  modificative,  modificability, 
modifying,  mortify,  mortifler,  mortifying,  mortified,  mortification,  mollify,  molli- 
fying, moUifier,  mollification,  mollifiable,  mystify,  mystiflcator,  mystification; 

nullifj',  nullification,  uullifler,  nullifying,  notify,  notification,  nugify  ; 

ossify,  ossification,  ossiflc ; 

pacify,  pacifier,  pacific,  [pacificator,  pacificatory,  pacification,  pacifically,  jDacifi- 
eal,  paeificable,  petrify,  petrification,  petrific,  petrifactive,  petrifaction,  personify, 
personification,  purify,  purifying,  purifier,  purificatory',  purificator,  imrification, 
putrefy,  putrefactive,  putrefactiveness,  putrefaction  ; 

qualify,  qualifying,  qualifier,  qualifiedness,  qualified,  qualifiable,  qualificative, 
qualificator,  qualification,  disqualify,  discjualifying,  disqualified,  disqualification, 
unqualify,  unqualified,  unqualifiedly,  unqualifiedne^s,  quantify,  quantification  ; 

rarefaction,  rarefiable,  rarefy,  ramification,  ramify,  rectifiable,  rectification,  rec- 
tifier, rectify,  refortify ; 

salify,  salifiable,  salification  ; 

•satisfaction,  satisfactive,  satisfactorily,  satisfactoriness,  satisfactory,  satisfiable, 
satisfler,  satisfy,  satisfyingly,  dissatisfaction,  dissatisfactoriness,  dissatisfactory, 
dissatisfy,  unsatisfaction,  unsatisfactorily,  uusatisfactoriness,  unsatisfactory,  un- 
satisfiable,  unsatisfied,  unsatisfiedness,  unsatisfying,  unsatisfyingness,  sanctify, 
sanctification,  sanctified,  sanctifier,  sanctifyingly,  unsanctified,  unsanctifieation, 
sacrific,  sacrifical,  sacriflcatory,  signify,  significance,  significancy,  significant,  sig- 
nificantly, siguiflcate,  signification,  significative,  significativeness,  siguificatively, 
siguificator,  siguifieatory,  significant,  insignificance,  insignificancy,  insignificant, 
insignificantly,  insignificative,  solidify,  solidification,  stupefaction,  stupefactive, 
stupefied,  stupefledness,  stupefier,  stupefy,  stupefying,  stultification,  stultifier, 
stultify,  scarify,  scarificator,  scarifier,  scarification,  terrify,  terrific,  terrifically, 
uuterrified,  testify,  testifier,  testification,  typify,  lypifier,  tj'pification  ; 

unify,  unific,  unification  ; 

verifiable,  verification,  verificative,  verifier,  verify,  unverified,  versify,  versi- 
fier, versification,  unversified,  versificator,  versificatrix,  vilify,  vilifier,  vilification. 

G.  T.  \V. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ODE  TO  M  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Arc, 
Sickly,  blue,  uncertain  spark; 
Up  above  ray  head  you  swing, 
Ugly,  strange,  expensive  thing. 

When  across  the  foggy  air 
Streams  the  lightning's  purple  glare. 
Does  the  traveler  in  the  dark 
Bless  your  radiance,  little  Arc? 

When  you  fade  with  modest  blush. 
Scarce  more  bright  than  farthing  rush, 
Would  he  know  which  way  to  go 
If  you  always  twinkled  so? 

Cold,  utdoving,  blinding  star, 

I've  no  notion  what  you  are ; 

How  your  wondrous  "system"  works, 

Who  controls  its  jumps  and  jerks. 

Yours  a  luster  like  the  day? 
Ghastly,  green,  inconstant  ray  ! 
No  ;  where'er  they  worship  you 
All  the  world  is  black  or  blue. 

Though  your  light  perchance  surpass 
Homely  oil  or  vulgar  gas. 
Still  (I  close  with  this  remark) 

I  detest  you,  little  Arc  ! 

— St.  James  Gazette. 
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GIRLS  WHO  CHEW  GUM. 

READ   THIS   TO    YOUR    PUPILS. 

"If  the  girls  only  knew  that  their  eyes  are  being-  ruined  by 
chewing  gum  they  would  shrink  from  it  as  they  would  from  a 
viper,"  said  a  Chestnut  street  optician  yesterday.  "  We  all  know 
to  what  an  extent  this  chewing  gum  is  carried  on,  and  what  a 
nasty  habit  it  is.     I  would  advise  the  girls  to  stop  it  at  once." 

"How  are  the  eyes  affected?" 

"Well,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  connect  with  the  spine,  and 
from  the  spine  there  are  little  fibrous  tissues  running  in  all  di- 
rections. A  number  of  them  extend  to  the  eyes,  and  are  called 
the  optic  nerves.  Now,  if  you  will  watch  a  person  eating  you 
will  notice  a  palpitation  of  the  temples  when  the  lower  jaw 
moves  up  and  down  in  the  process  of  mastication.  This  is 
caused  by  the  working  of  the  optic  nerves,  which  keep  the  inner 
part  of  the  eyes  in  motion  and  exercise  the  nerves  as  much  as  is 
needed  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  These  nerves  are 
more  tender  and  sensitive  to  a  degree  than  one  would  imagine. 
When  they  are  overworked  they  become  shrunken  and  enfeebled, 
and  then  the  process  of  deterioration  in  the  eyesight  begins.  Of 
course,  the  shrinking  of  the  nerve  draws  the  eye  back  into  the 
socket,  and,  as  it  is  connected  by  slender  threads  of  tissue  to  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  this  also  becomes  affected.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  eye  becomes  weak  and  loses  its  color;  it  becomes  an  un- 
natural looking  gray,  and  the  vision  is  so  much  impaired  by  it 
that  eye-glasses  must  be  resorted  to. 

"One  of  my  girls  wears  glasses  just  because  she  chewed  gum 
so  much.  Her  eyesight  is  practically  ruined,  and  she  has  crows'- 
feet  wrinkles  about  the  outer  corners  that  were  caused  by  the 
flesh  of  the  cheek  being  forced  upwards  by  the  action  of  the 
jaw.  She  is  also  troubled  with  indigestion  from  the  same  cause. 
Parents  ought  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  see  if  they  can- 
not rid  their  girls  of  the  habit.  It  is  a  filthy  one  outside  of  the 
terrible  effect  it  has  upon  the  human  system." — Philadcljihia 
Record. 
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OUR  PRESIDENTS. 

A  noble  list,  George  Washing-ton, 

John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

James  Madison  and  James  Monroe, 

John  Qnincy  Adams,  and  below 

Comes  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  tnrn; 

Martin  Van  Buren  next  we  learn; 

Then  William  Henry  Harrison, 

Whom  soon  Joiin  Tyler  followed  on  ; 

And  after  Tyler  James  K.  P(jlk  ; 

Then  Zachary  Taylor  I'nled  the  folk 

Till  death.     Then  Millard  Fillmore  came; 

And  Franklin  Pierce  we  next  mnst  name 

And  James  Bnchanan  then  appears; 

Then  Abraham  Lincoln  throngh  those  years 

(3f  war.     And  when  life  was  lost 

'Twas  Andrew  Johnson  filled  his  post. 

Then  U.  S.  Grant  and  R.  B.  Hayes, 

James  A.  Garfield,  each  had  place, 

And  Chester  Arthur;  and  my  rhyme 

^ids  now  in  Grover  Cleveland's  time. 

—  Wide  Aioahe. 
Bnt  we  must  add  a  few  lines  more 
Before  the  rhyme  is  fairly  done. 
And  open  now  the  White  House  door 
For  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

— Editor. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

S  TOUGH  PROBLEM. 

If  that  teacher  who  is  paid  §32  per  month  cannot  make  her 
account  balance  how  is  the  teacher  who  gets  |8,  or  even  $16, 
per  month  to  balance  her  accounts  and  have  enough  left  to  go 
with  the  teachers  (a  much  coveted  trip)  to  Europe,  or  even  to 
the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City?     This  is  no  joke.      M.  M. 
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SOMETHING  TO  THINK  SBOUT. 

When  yon  receive  a  kindness,  remember  it;  when  you  do  one, 
forget  it. 

Tiie  sayings  of  many  great  men  would  fill  volumes.  Their 
doings  could  be  written  on  a  postal  card. 

Consecrate  all  your  energies  for  good,  scatter  all  your  bad 
desires,  and  life's  harvest  will  fill  your  granary  with  wealth. 

Good  temper,  like  a  sunny  day,  sheds  a  brightness  over  every- 
thing.    It  is  the  sweetener  of  toil  and  the  soother  of  disquietude. 

Every  first-rate  man  of  business  can  create  a  first-rate  busi- 
ness. By  such  a  man  obstacles  of  time,  situation,  poverty  and 
competition  can  be  overcome. 

Do  not  preach  politeness  and  propriety  to  children  and  violate 
their  laws  yourself.  In  other  words,  let  the  example  you  set 
them  be  a  good  one. 

Extravagant  speech  is  but  a  form  of  slang,  and  scarcely  less 
objectionable. 

If  the  power  and  will  to  do  hard  work  is  not  talent  it  is  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  it. 

The  great  high-road  of  human  well-being  lies  along  the  old 
highway  of  steadfast  well-doing. 


[For  Tlie  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

GRIEF  IS  LONE. 


BY    ONE    OF    US. 


How  lonely  is  sorrow!     The  heart  in  its  pain 

Must  suffer  alone,  and  its  anguish  retain 

'Till,  bursting  with  grief,  it  finds  vent  through  its  tears, 

And  sobs  out  its  sorrows  where  none  but  God  hears; 

All  others  are  strange  to  the  heart's  secret  throes 

For  none  but  God  only  its  bitterness  knows. 
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THE  PRIZE  POEM. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Teacher  we  offered  a  copy 
of  Milton's  ''Paradise  Lost,"  illustrated  by  Dore,  price  |5,  to 
the  boy  or  girl  under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  would  send  us  the 
best  original  poem  on   "The  New  Year.'' 

The  prize  was  awarded  by  the  committee  on  examination  to 
Herman  H.  Horne,  age  fourteen  years,  a  pupil  of  Clayton 
Academy,  and  we  think  it  a  highly  creditable  poem  to  a  boy  so 
young,  and  it  is  as  follows  : 

THE    NEW    YEAR. 

The  old  year  has  flown 

On  the  wings  of  time, 
And  left  in  its  place 

The  New  Year — sublime. 

The  New  Year  has  come 

With  joyful  meeting, 
And  wishes  to  all 

A  happy  greeting. 

Then  let  us  resolve 

In  this  dear  New  Year 
We'll  do  what  we  can 

To  comfort  and  cheer. 

And  let  us  all  help 

Somebody  to  bear 
Their  hardest  trial 

Or  bitterest  care. 

Ever  look  to  Him 

Who  is  always  near, 
And  sends  to  each  one 

A  happy  New  Year. 
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■    CHILDREN'S  LETTERS. 

Oui'  letters  this  rnonth  are  from  two  little  people  in  Miss 
Katie  Royall's  school  at  Clinton,  Sampson  connty.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  from  onr  young  friends  and  hope  they  will  always  feel 
free  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Teacher. 

CLI^'TON,  N.  C,  March  1,  1889. 
Mr.  Hakrell  : — My  teacher  has  been  reading^  some  of  the  letters  to  us  written 
by  the  children  and  I  wanted  to  see  my  name  in  The  Teacher  too.  I  am  a  little 
boy  ten  years  old.  I  am  fond  of  goins:  to  school  and  1  love  m^-  teacher  very  much. 
We  are  always  jylad  when  she  promises  to  read  us  something  from  your  hook,  but 
we  have  to  be  smart  or  she  will  not  read  it  to  us.  I  will  try  to  write  anothei-  let- 
ter some  time.  Yours  truly, 

Sanford  Lewis. 

Clinton,  N.  C,  March  1,  1889. 

Dear  Sir: — I  love  to  go  to  school  very  much.  I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old. 
Cousin  Katie  Royall  is  my  teacher,  and  she  is  kind  to  me.  She  often  reads  us 
pieces  from  your  North  Carolina  Teacher.  We  have  a  verj-  full  school.  I 
hope  our  first  little  letters  will  not  find  their  way  to  the  "  waste  basket."  We  are 
learning  the  piece  about  the  "  Golden  Keys. " 

Your  little  friend,  Fannie  Hunnicutt. 

The  next  letters  are  from  two  young  friends  belonging  to  Miss 
Florence  Moore's  department  in  Mr.  C.  x4l.  Smith's  school  at 
Selma.  The  editor  has  not  forgotten  the  pleasant  evening  he 
recently  spent  at  a  '^sociable"  while  waiting  for  a  train  at  Selma, 
where  he  met  the  little  folks  who  write  these  letters  to  him. 

Selma,  N.  C,  March  14,  1SS9. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrell: — I  am  nine  years  old.  I  read  in  the  second  reader.  I 
study  Colhnrii's  Arithmetic,  Harrington's  Speller,  and  geography.  We  have  a 
nice  school-house  and  a  lartre  play-ground.  We  have  a  game  of  beau-bags  that 
we  are  fond  of  playing.     I  like  to  go  to  school  very  much. 

Bertie  .M.  Graves. 

Selma,  N.  C,   March  14,   1889. 

Dear  Mr.  H.-vrrell  : — Our  teacher  has  been  reading  letters  to  us  from  The 
Teacher  and  I  though r-  I  would  write  one  too. 

I  am  going  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith's  school  and  recite  ray  lessons  to  the  assistant 
teacher,  Miss  Florence  Moore.  1  have  been  going  to  school  one  session  and  a 
half.  There  are  only  two  in  the  class,  Bertie  Graves  and  myself.  VVe  study  Stick- 
uey's  Second  Reader,  Maury's  Geography,  Harrington's  Speller  and  ColburTi's 
Arithmetic.     I  like  arithmetic  best  of  all  of  my  studies. 

I  met  Mr.  Harrell  at  a  festival  and  I  have  not  forgotten  him  yet  and  hope  he 

has  not  forgotten  me.  Your  little  friend, 

Rosa  Richardson. 
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THE  LIST  CHSRGE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WUR. 

BY    MAJOR    H.    A.    LONDON,    PITTSBORO. 

[Read  this  to  your  pupils  aud  have  a  short  discussion  on  the 
noble  conduct  of  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  great  struggle 
for  Southern  independence. — Editor.] 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  sad  scenes  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  where  General  Bryan  Grimes  planned  and  led  the  last 
charge  made  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  General  Lee  had 
been  trying  to  carry  his  army  to  Lynchburg,  but  the  enemy  had 
in  overwhelming  numbers  thrown  themselves  in  his  front  to 
head  him  off.  Thereupon  Grimes'  Division,  which  always  occu- 
pied the  post  of  greatest  danger,  was  hurried  from  the  rear, 
where  it  had  been  covering  the  retreat,  and  placed  in  the  advance. 
Shortly  before  daylight  on  that  memorable  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
April,  1865,  our  troops  arrived  at  the  village  of  Appomattox 
Court  House,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  in  strong 
numbers  were  in  our  immediate  front.  On  the  nio-ht  before  the 
last  council  of  war  had  been  held  at  General  Lee's  headquar- 
ters, which  was  attended  l)y  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet,  Gordon, 
Pendleton  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  the  plan  agreed  upon  was 
that  Gordon's  Corps  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  were  to  attack 
the  enemy  next  morning  and  attempt  to  cut  a  way  out,  and  the 
other  troops  and  wagon-train  were  to  follow.  It  was  then 
thought  that  only  Sheridan's  cavalry  were  in  our  front,  and  that 
they  could  be  forced  back.  Soon  after  General  Grimes  arrived 
at  Appomattox  Generals  Gordon  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  joined  him 
and  held  a  conference  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Gordon 
insisted  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  cavalry  and  that  Fitzhugh 
Lee  should  attack,  while  the  latter  (contended  that  they  were 
infantry  and  that  Gordon  shoidd  attack.  They  discussed  this 
so  long,  and  so  much  valuable  time  was  being  lost,  that  General 
Grimes  became  impatient  and  said  that  it  was  somebody's  duty 
to  make  the  attack,  and  that  at  once,  and  that  he  would   under- 
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take  it;  whereupon  General  Gordon  told  him  to  do  so,  and 
placed  under  his  command,  in  addition  to  his  own  division,  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  corps,  Evans'  and  Walker's — Bushrod 
Johnson's  Division  and  Wise's  Brigade  having  been  placed  under 
his  command  two  or  three  days  previously.  General  Grimes  at 
once  rode  forward,  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  placed 
the  troops  in  proper  positions,  and  gave  the  signal  to  advance, 
which  was  done  in  gallant  style,  our  troops  charging  the  enemy 
and  driving  them  back  nearly  a  mile.  General  Grimes  then 
sent  a  message  to  General  Gordon  announcino;  his  success  and 
that  the  road  to  Lynchburg  was  now  open  for  the  escape  of  the 
wagons.  Then,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  received  orders  to  retire, 
which  he  declined  to  do,  thinking  that  General  Gordon  did  not 
uijderstand  the  commanding  position  held  by  him.  Gordon  con- 
tinued to  send  orders  to  withdraw,  which  General  Grimes  con- 
tinued to  disregard  still  thinking  that  General  Gordon  was  in 
ignorance  of  his  position,  until  finally  an  order  to  retire  came 
from  General  Lee  himself,  and  then  sullenly  and  slowly  our 
men  began  to  retrace  their  steps  over  the  ground  from  which 
they  had  so  successfully  driven  the  enemy.  This  withdrawal 
was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  although  in  the  immediate 
front  of  a  greatly  superior  force.  At  one  time  the  enemy  with 
loud  cheers  made  a  sudden  rush  as  if  to  overwhelm  our  little 
band,  but  the  brigade  of  General  W.  R.  Cox  (which  was  bring- 
ing up  the  rear)  faced  about,  and  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans 
on  parade  poured  such  a  sudden  and  deadly  volley  into  the 
astonished  Federals  that  they  hastily  retired  in  confusion,  and 
our  troops  were  then  allowed  to  withdraw  without  further 
molestation.  This  was  the  last  volley  fired  at  Appomattox  and 
the  last  ever  fired  by  the  grand  old  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ! 


Concert  reading  should  not  be  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
supplant  individual  drill.  Many  teachers  have  the  fault  of  us- 
ing the  former  as  the  rule  and  the  latter  as  the  exception. 
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GEOGRfiPHICSL  NSMES. 

Teachers  of  geography  will  take  notice  that  in  pronouncing 
Helena,  Montana,  the  accent  should  be  on  the  first  syllable,  but 
in  pronouncing  Helena,  Arkansas,  the  accent  should  he  on  the 
second  syllable,  long  e;  also  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Wil- 
lamette River,  Oregon,  has  its  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  lam; 
also  that  the  name  of  Mt.  Rainer  near  Puget  Sound  has  been 
changed  to  Tacoma;  also  that  the  pronunciation  of  Arkansas  as 
it  is  spelled  is  highly  improper:  it  is  Arkan-saw,  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  but  Kansas  is  pronounced  as  it  is  spelled,  not  Kan- 
saw,  after  the  manner  of  its  neio^hboring-  State.  It  is  interesting; 
to  note  that  the  s})elling  of  the  capital  of  Iowa  was  made  ''De- 
moine,"  by  act  of  the  Legislature  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  didn't 
stick,  so  Des  Moines  is  the  right  spelling,  and  is  likely  to  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  native  Yankee 
to  pronounce  New  Orleans.  The  unsophisticated  make  e  long  in 
the  second  syllable,  and  get  laughed  at  for  their  mistake.  They 
should  say  "Or-lens"  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  short 
e  in  the  second.  This  isn't  exactly  how  a  native  accents  it,  but 
it  is  as  near  as  we  can  tell  it  on  paper. — School  Journal. 


WAR. 

A  COMPOSITION. 
BY    HARLOW    PARROTT,    KINSTON,    N.    C. 

[This  composition  was  written  for  the  editor  while  he  was 
making  a  very  brief  visit  to  Kinston  College  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  little  fellow  who  wrote  it  is  but  thirteen  years  of  age  and  he 
is  a  pupil  in  that  school.     He  wrote  it  at  his  desk  with  no  one 
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to  speak  to  and  no  book  to  consnlt,  and  we  think  it  a  very  meri- 
torious composition  when  the  circumstances  of  its  production  are 
considered. — Editor.] 

Wheu  one  nation  lights  another  they  are  at  war.  Wars  are  destructive.  Man 
lights  man  and  numbers  are  killed.  Some  are  captured  and  others  die  of  disease. 
They  are  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Sometimes  insufficiently  fed  or  clothed. 
Summer  hurts  the  soldier  less  than  au}'  other  season,  but  even  then  the}'  have  to 
march  in  the  sun,  and  some  have  sunstrokes.  Some  fight  in  swamps,  but  can't 
tight  much,  for  when  they  trj'  to  shoot  they  sink  knee-deep  in  mud.  The  swamps 
give  them  fevers.  In  Africa  the  French  soldiers  fought  the  Arabs  on  the  Sahara. 
There  they  rode  on  camels.  Sometimes  they  couldn't  get  water.  Sometimes  they 
were  wounded  and  suffered  very  much.  Sometimes  they  got  limbs  shot  off  and 
were  helpless  for  life.  The  French  under  Napoleon,  after  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
beat  a  retreat  through  the  snow  and  many  were  frozen.  The  Romans  made  pris- 
oners (taken  in  battle)  and  their  families  slaves  or  let  the  wild  beasts  tear  them  to 
pieces.  The  Indians  burnt  their  prisoners  over  a  slow  tire.  Whole  nations  of 
Indians  have  been  butchered.  Liberty  comes  to  us  through  war  sometimes.  The 
tirst  battle  was  fought  by  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain  killed  Abel.  War  is  caused  by 
greediness  or  revenge.  There  was  once  a  war  in  heaven.  The  devil  stayed  there 
then.  He  got  up  a  rebellion  among  the  angels  and  he  was  cast  out  and  fell  to 
earth,  bringing  down  many  stars  with  him.  Finding  himself  outside  and  no 
chance  of  getting  back  he  renewed  the  warfare.  God  loved  men,  therefore  the 
devil  does  everything  in  his  power  to  hurt  men's  souls.  ' 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

¥HST  ¥flS  THE  PRICE  OF  EGGS? 

Three  boys  went  to  market,  carrying  ten,  thirty  and  fifty  eg^s 
respectively.  They  were  two  days  selling  them,  each  boy  sell- 
ing some  on  both  days  at  the  same  price  that  eggs  commanded 
on  the  respective  days,  and  each  boy  sold  for  ten  cents.  What 
was  the  price  of  eggs  each  day?  Who  of  our  arithmetical 
sharp-wits  will  solve  this  problem?  R. 


Let  THOSE  who  read  in  a  low  tone  be  drilled  each  day  in 
reading  louder.  Let  them  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  for  in  this 
way  only  can  the  habit  be  broken. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY, 


OFFICERS    1888-'89. 
GEO.  T.   WINSTON,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
DAVID  L.  ELLIS,  Treasuker,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary,  Rf\leigh  N.  C. 
MISS  WILLIE  MILLER,  Stenographic  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Session  will  be  held  in  the  Assenably  Building  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  18th  to  July  id,  1889. 


NOTES  OF  PROlEEDINliS. 


THIRTEENTH    DAY. 


Atlantic  Hotel, 
Tuesday,  June  26th,  1888. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  morning  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  E.  Peschau,  of  Wilmington. 

President  Alderman  then  announced  that  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  in  order. 

The  committee  to  nominate  eight  Vice-Presidents  submitted  the 
following  report : 

To  (he  President  and  Memherx  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  AHsentbly  : 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  recommend   eiajht  Vice-Presidents  of  your 
honorable  bod}',  bea;  leave  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  followius  names: 


2.  C.  B.  Benson,  Raleigh. 

3.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Asheville. 

4.  G.  VV.  Manly,  Wake  Forest. 

5.  James  H.  Horner,  Oxford. 


6.  E.  M.  Koonce,  Onslow  county. 

7.  L.  W.  Bagley,  Littleton. 

8.  N.  B.  Cobb,  Lilesville. 

9.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh. 

W.  H.  Michael, 
R.  H.  Lewis, 
E.  P.  Moses, 
H.   W.  Reinhart, 
G.  A.  Grimsley, 

Committee. 


The  Auditing  Committee  submitted  the  following  report  of 
the  finances  of  the  Assembly  since  the  last  session,  up  to  date: 
5 
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xVmount.  received,       .........        ■S3,.5l9  08 

Amount  disbursed, .         ...  3,226  0.5 

Balance  on  hand, §   293  03 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers''  Assembly: 

Tour  committee  to  examine  the  accounts  of  D.  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer,  and  E.  G. 

Harrell,  Secretary,  beg  leave  to  report  that  the}'  have  performed  the  duty  assigned 

them,  and  find  the  same  in  good  shape  and  satisfactory,  and  submit  herewith  a 

summary  of  the  same. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C.  B.  Denson, 

John  Dcckett, 

Auditing  Cormnittee. 

Professor  H.  W.  Reiniiart,  of  Thoraasville,  submitted  a  reso- 
lution concerning  portraits  of  officers  of  the  Assembly  to  be 
procnred  for  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Professor  George  T. 
Winston  and  was  adopted  : 

Resolved  (1),  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  hereby  express  their 
affectionate  gratitude  to  their  faithful  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  for  his  lov- 
ing, efficient  and  enthusiastic  labors  ;  their  uulimited  confidence  in  his  integritj' 
of  purpose  and  his  patriotic  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education;  and  their  earnest 
hope  that  he,  who  for  five  years  has  guided  this  great  movement,  animating  it 
with  life,  hope  and  enthusiasm,  may  find  it  possible  for  many  years  to  come  to 
sit  at  the  helm  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  guide  it  into  the  harbor  of  success. 

2.  That,  while  the  Assembly  feels  that  it  has  no  right  to  demand  a  continuance 
of  these  arduous  and  manifold  labors  by  one  who  for  five  years  has  given  life, 
shape  and  enthusiasm  to  this  great  educational  movemeut,  yet  they  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  direful  and  irreparable  calamity  to  lose  those  loving  and  efficient 
services  which,  although  above  money  and  above  price,  have  been  given  without 
pa}',  and  hereby  expressing  their  affectionate  gratitude  for  his  labors  and  their 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

3  That  since  the  Secretary  refuses  to  accept  an}'  compensation  for  his  services, 
the  Assembly,  deeming  it  unjust  and  improper  to  appropriate  so  great  a  portion 
of  his  time  and  labors,  does  hereby  retjuest  him  to  expend  §200  for  clerical  labor 
during  the  coming  year,  and  hereby  authorizes  the  Treasurer  to  pay  said  amount. 

Resolved  (4),  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  earnestly  request 
him  to  retain  the  office  of  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  expressed  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kind 
spirit  which  had  prompted  the  resolutions,  but  he  still  refused 
to  accept,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  remuneration  for  any 
service  he  had  been  able  to  render  or  might  be  able  to  give  in 
future. 
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Pi'ufes.sor  Winston  then  moved  that  the  sum  of  i$200  be 
appropi'inleil  for  an  assistant  Seeretary's  services,  iiicliKlin<i;  a 
stenographic;  repoi'ter,  at  !^50,  (lurino-  the  next  session,  which  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dv.  R.  H.  r^ewis,  of  Kinston  College,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolned^  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly be  requester]  to  have  printed  and  circulated  amoii.o;  the  members  500  (or 
more  copies  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee)  of  the  excellent  address  delivered 
by  Professor  E.  Alexander  last  eveuios^  on  "Some  Old  Teachers." 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  for  the  Normal  College  Committee, 
suggested  that  a  special  committee  he  appointed  to  memorialize 
the  next  General  iVssembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  "North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School."  The  suggestion  was 
adopted  and  the  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  as  fol- 
lows:  Charles  D.  Mclver,  E.  G.  Harrell,  E.  P.  Moses,  E.  A. 
Alderman,  George  T.  Winston,  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
McDonald. 

The  special  subject  for  consideration  this  morning  being  an- 
nounced as  "Geography"  the  President  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence Professor  Alexander  E.  Frye,  of  Harvard  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  the  speaker  upon  this  subject.  Professor  Frye  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  Union,  and  he  has 
given  a  large  part  of  his  work  to  this  particular  branch  of  study. 

Professor  Frye  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  being  with  our 
teachers  at  their  beautifid  "Summer  Home." 

The  lecturer  took  up  the  subject — Geography — and  traced  the 
science  from  its  first  source  down  to  its  present  state.  He  said 
he  would  base  all  his  instruction  on  the  basic  element  of  "slope"  ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  show  how  the  present  shape  of  the  earth 
could  be  understood  ' by  a  systematic  study  of  "slope  relief." 
The  speaker  illustrated,  by  numerous  examples,  what  he  meant 
by  "slope,"  and  he  gave  a  fine  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
climate,  winds,  and  other  physical  principles  of  geographic 
science. 
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The  true  nature  of  continental  relief-^,  or  slopes,  and  the  in- 
separable influence  of  these  natural  conformations  upon  the  life 
and  civilization  of  the  world. 

By  numerous  graphic  maps  and  charts  the  vegetable  growths 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  world  were  shown,  and  how  cli- 
mati(!  influences  are  brought  about  by  the  shape,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
'^ slopes"  of  the  continents. 

He  showed  plainly  the  folly  of  teaching  specific^  geography, 
and  emphasized  the  value  of  teaching  pupils  to  study  general 
and  absolute  principles  as  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the 
real  condition  of  life  on  our  planet. 

Climate  depends  upon  slope,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  life 
depends  upon  climate;  hence  the  whole  science  of  geography,  in 
all  of  its  departments,  hinges  on  slope. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  and  hints  and  outlines  for  teach- 
ing primary  geography  were  given;  and  the  principle  of  parallel 
and  familiar  illustrations  to  lead  pupils  to  reason,  from  analogy 
and  observation  of  simple  phenomena,  was  forcibly  presented. 
The  value  of  cultivating  the  senses  of  children  so  they  appre- 
hend readily  resemblances,  so  they  may  go  out  in  the  imaginary 
study  of  geography — its  vital  elen)ent — was  logical  and  power- 
ful. 

Professor  Frye  cautioned  our  teachers  to  steer  clear  of  the 
rubbish  of  geography  teaching,  i.  e.,  requiring  their  pupils  to  memo- 
rize the  multitude  of  details  in  geography  work.  He  urged  the 
value  of  comparative  area  study.  Practical  geography,  he  said, 
was  the  only  kind  of  geography  worth  th?  while  of  pupils  to 
study.  In  map-drawing  the  f^ni^y-a/ /or»i  must  be  sought  for, 
and  not  the  specific  details. 

The  entire  work  was  eminently  practical,  lucid,  and  advanced 
in  character;  and  we  feel  sure  that  every  teacher  in  our  Assem- 
bly will  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  forciful  manner  of 
the  speaker  in  his  presentation  of  this  important  branch  of  study 
in  our  common  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  iVssembly  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 
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lieaoliiecl,  That  the  teachers  hereby  offer  their  cordial  thanks  to  Professor  Alex- 
luider  Frye  for  his  lucid  scieutific  exposition  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
jjeoaraphy  and  that  they  hope  fresh  life  will  be  imparted  to  our  instructions  in 
this  fundamentally  importaut  subject. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned  until  8.30  P.  M, 

EVENING    SESSION, 

The  President  introduced  to  the  audience  Professor  H.  L. 
Smith,  of  Davidson  College,  as  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Assembly  who  had  been  not  only  one  of  our  best  teachers, 
but  had  also  been  noted  for  his  good  work  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  school-room.  He  will  therefore  address  you  on  the  "Duties 
of  the  Teacher  out  of  the  School-room." 

Professor  Smith  is  well  known  among  the  profession  as  one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  eloquent  speakers.  He  said  the  teacher 
should  be  the  leader  in  everything  good  in  his  community,  and 
he  must  be  neat  in  his  dress,  courteous  in  his  social  intercourse, 
gentlemanly  in  all  his  bearing,  because  he  is  the  teacher  of  his 
pupils  at  all  times.  He  must  rule  over  souls  by  the  divine  right 
of  love,  and  then  he  is  a  greater  king  than  the  monarch  on  his 
throne.  The  teacher  is  building  his  own  monument  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils. 

FOURTEENTH    DAY. 

Wednesday,  June  27. 

After  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  morning  were  concluded 
Superintendent  P.  P.  Claxton  moved  that  a  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication be  appointed  to  aid  the  Secretary  in  preparing  the  full 
proceedings  for  publication,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

President  E.  A.  Alderman  then  announced  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  iov  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Assembly  to 
change  and  the  new  officers  to  take  command  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    In  retiring  he  said  : 

Member.i  of  the  Assembly: 

By  constitutional  limitation  my  term  of  office  now  expires.  For  two  years  it 
has  been  my  high  privilege  to  preside  over  your  deliberations.  I  took  office,  a 
young  man.  knowing  slightly  many  of  you,  and  my  heart  is  touched  as  I  look 
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back  over  that  time  and  know  how  unvarying  has  been  your  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance.  My  duties,  oftentinaes  exacLini?  and  delicate,  have  been 
made  tolerable  and  pleasant  by  your  courtesy  and  helpful  co-operation.  The 
aims  of  the  Assembly  have  been  enlarged  and  dignitied.  For  this  I  deserve  slight 
credit.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it.  I  have  tried  to  be,  as  in  truth  I 
am,  your  servant  appointed  to  do  your  bidding,  with  eyes  to  see  and  lips  to  speak 
as  you  should  direct.  That  I  have  made  errors  goes  without  saying.  That  those 
errors  have  been  of  judgment  and  not  of  desire  is  equally  clear  to  my  conscience. 
Therefore,  with  no  apologies  to  make,  as  I  liave  had  the  fear  or  the  favcir  of  no 
man  before  mj'  eyes,  and  with  only  the  high  resolves  and  the  earnest  prayer  that 
this  Assembly  shall  make  for  the  beauty  of  our  civilization  and  the  uplifting  of 
our  people,  I  present  to  you  your  honored  Presidentelect,  my  friend  and  teacher. 
Professor  George  T.  Winston,  of  the  Universit}'. 

The  new  President,  Prof.  George  T.  Winston,  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  cliair  by  Capt.  C.  B.  Denson  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Blair,  and  as  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  a  hearty  round  of 
prolonged  applause  was  given  by  the  audience  as  a  welcome  to 
the  new  adoainistration. 

President  Winston  acknowledged  the  cordial  reception  and  the 
graceful  introduction  by  a  few  timely  words  of  appreciation  and 
a  promise  of  his  best  efforts  during  the  coming  year  to  make  the 
next  session  of  the  Assembly  even  more  successful  than  ever 
before,  and  to  this  end  he  would  expect  the  fnllest  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  Assembly. 

He  then  announced  the  following  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year:  G.  T.  Winston,  Chairman;  E.  G.  Harrell, 
Secretary;  J.  J.  Blair,  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  J.  B.  Burwell,  E.  A. 
Alderman,  C.  D.  Mclver,  M.  H.  Holt. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Dill  was  then  introduced  to  the  Asseiiibly  by  the 
President  with  the  announcement  that  he  ha<l  kindly  consented 
to  address  the  body  on  the  subject  of  "Veneering  in  Education 
and  Character." 

The  speaker  introduced  his  theme  by  soiue  humorous  and  witty 
remarks,  and  proceeded  to  develop  his  subject — "Veneering  in 
Education."  He  said  that  too  much  of  our  educational  work 
is  only  surface  polish,  which  will  not  wear  in  life.  Education, 
he  said,  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  arduous  training,  and  no  half 
.study  will  fit  a  man  or  woman  for  the  stern  duties  of  life.  Mr. 
Dill  spoke,  with   pathos,  of  the  woful   lack  of  depth   of  true 
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k'tiniiii!^-  ill  our  higher  professions;  and  lie  vehemently  attacked 
the  woidd-he  eihieators  who  ])(jse  before  the  world  and  seek  to 
rise  by  the  glitter  of  a  sni)erticial  mental  development. 

The  desire  to  'Mvnow"  is  the  mystic  key  that  opens  the  treas- 
ure-house of  knowk^dge,  and  only  those  that  are  willing  to  labor 
and  to  wait  can  rise  to  the  heights  of  fame  and  honor  in  our  edu- 
cational progression. 

He  said  "character  is  everything,"  and  how  woful  is  a  ve- 
neered character;  and  he  spoke  earnestly  of  the  deceptions  prac- 
ticed by  many  people  to  hide  their  true  nature.  "An  educated 
wicked  man  is  indeed  a  fiend." 

"Depth  of  character  and  morality  is  above  and  beyond  edu- 
cation in  books."  He  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  the  Bible,  and 
said  it  should  be  our  chiefest  hope,  our  sheet  anchor  in  education. 

The  speaker  grew  eloquent  oftentimes,  and  his  voice  was  sono- 
rous with  pathos  of  manner,  and  poetic  beauty  of  diction  marked 
every  period  of  his  powerful  address. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  was  "  Tenure  of  the  Teacher's 
Office,"  and  Superintendent  W.  A.  Blair  handled  the  subject  in 
a  brief  but  impressive  speech.  He  asserted  that  the  teacher 
must  be  inspired,  qualified  and  consecrated,  and  he  enlarged  each 
point. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hume,  of  Chapel  Hill,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  North  CaroliDa  Teachers'  Assembly  entertains  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  many  noble  benefactors  who  have  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  the  Assembly  Building,  and  especially  to  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners  of 
Morehead,  tf>  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  Syndicate,  to  the  book  publish- 
ing and  school  furnishing  houses  who  have  supplied  both  money  and  furniture, 
to  Wm.  Knabe  &  Son,  who  have  generously  loaned  a  piano  and  organ,  and  above 
all  to  our  Secretary,  who  has  made  possible  these  noble  benefactions  and  with 
loving'zeal  has  animated  and  directed  the  work  of  building  a  house  for  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  name  of  each  benefactor  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  to  each  by  the  Secretary. 

Superintendent  P.  P.  Chixton  requested  that  all  members  of 
the  Assembly  wjio  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage meet  in  the  hall  immediately  after  adjournment,  and  the 
body  then  adjourned  till  8:30  P.  M. 
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EVENING. 

This  evening  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  whole 
session,  it  being  the  occasion  of  a  delightful  musical  entertain- 
ment conducted  by  Miss  Lessie  Southgate,  of  Durham.  This 
accomplished  musician  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  young 
ladies  of  Durham  who  are  her  pupils,  and  also  by  some  gentle- 
men of  the  same  city.  Every  piece  was  rendered  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  proficiency  and  delighted  the  vast  audience 
exceedingly. 

LAST    DAY. 

Thursday,  June  28th,  1888. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  it  is  a  time  of  sorrow  with  all  who  have  remained  to 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  partings  are  now  to  come,  the 
happy  social  meetings  are  to  end,  and  each  one  of  the  two  thou- 
sand delighted  attendants  upon  the  exercises  is  now  to  return  to 
his  or  her  routine  work  for  another  year. 

President  Winston  being  somewhat  ill  the  first  Vice-President, 
W.  A.  Blair,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  opening  religious  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Woodson,  of  Morehead  City,  and  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  occasion.  The  audience  sang  with  feeling  the 
favorite  hymn  "  When  Jesus  Comes." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  presiding  officer  announced 
that  a  "Question  Box"  would  be  now  prepared,  and  he  requested 
any  teachers  to  deposit  queries  upon  which  they  would  like  to 
have  an  expression  of  opinion  by  other  teachers.  The  chair  re- 
served the  right  to  call  upon  any  person  in  the  audience  to  reply 
to  questions  as  the  Secretary  would  announce  them. 

A  very  enjoyable  and  practical  hour  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  various  queries  propounded  and  some  spirited  and  amusing- 
answers  were  given. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume  then  submitted  the  report  (^f  the  "As- 
sembly Association  of  Modern  Languages"  as  follows: 
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TliL'  Modern  Lano'uuiie  Associatiuii  of  the  North  Caroliua  Teachers'  Assembly 
was  orcfauized  June  2Stli,  18SS.  Its  object  is  to  discuss  improved  methods  of 
studyiuo-  and  teaching  the  philology  and  literature  of  the  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding special  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  other  forms  of  our  mother-tongue 
and  further  to  iociuire  into  and  report  upon  the  proper  relation  of  these 
studies  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  different  secondary  schools,  public  and 
private,  and  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  practical  results  of  this  Association  will  be  to  lead 
to  a  better  preparation  of  candidates  for  entrance  into  college  classes. 

As  soon  as  practicable  the  Association  will  be  divided  into  sections  and  delinite 
work  will  be  done  in  "comparing  notes"  and  investigating  special  subjects  and 
methods. 

A  C'institution  was  adoi^ted  and  an  Executive  Committee  appointed. 

Its  officers  are.  Professor  Thomas  Hume,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Presi- 
dent; Professor  VV.  S.  Currell,  Davidson  College,  Vice-President;  Professor  W. 
A.  Blair,  Superintendent  Winston  Graded  Schools,  Secretary.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis, 
President  Kiuston  College,  and  Professor  P.  P.  Claxtou,  Superintendent  Asheville 
Graded  Schools,  were  the  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  programme  for  next  year  includes  "The  History  and  Criticism  of  Gcethe's 
Faust,"  in  several  papers;  "The  Early  Saxon  Poetry,"  in  one  paper;  "The  Place 
and  Relative  Value  of  English  in  a  Course  of  Study,"  in  one  paper. 

Thirty  five  persons  joined  the  Association. 

The  following  report  and  programiiie  of  the  "  Departinent  of 
Literature"   was  read  by  the  chairuian  and  adopted: 

The  Committee  on  The  Assembly  Department  of  Literature  propose  for  dis- 
cussion in  papers  and  addresses  in  public  session  next  year  Shakspere's  Julius 
Cassar. 

1.  The  Sources  of  this  and  other  Roman  Plaj's,  with  notes  on  fehakspere, 
"Small  Latin  and  less  Greek." 

2.  Correspondences  and  Differences  of  Treatment  of  the  Character  of  Ca;sar 
in  Shakspere,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  the  French  drama,  including  the  C[ues- 
tiou  "If  Brutus  is  the  hero,  why  is  Ctesar  the  sul:iject '?" 

3.  Contrasts  of  Character.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  historical  and  dramatic 
Brutus  compared.     Antony  here  and  in  "  Anton}'  and  Cleopatra." 

4.  Schools  of  Philosophy  represented  in  the  play. 

5.  Brutus's  Portia.  ' 

6.  Peculiarities  of  Shaksperian  Grammar,  Diction  and  Verse  in  this  drama. 

Some  instruction,  if  demanded,  will  be  given  in  section  rooms  on  methods  of 
teaching  Shakspere,  forming  Shakspere  clubs,  &c. 

THOS.   HUME,  Chairman. 

The  hour  of  1  p.  .ai.  having  arrived  for  final  adjournment  the 
presiding  officer  announced  the  close  of  the  fifth-  annual  session 
of  tlie  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assemhlv. 
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SSSEMBLY  NOTES. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  his  Cabinet  have  been 
invited  to  visit  the  Teachers'  Assembly  on  "State  Day,"  June 
25th. 

Many  of  the  best  paying  school  positions  in  our  State  have 
been  secured  by  teachers  while  at  the  Assembly,  and  numbers  of 
principals  and  school  officers  go  there  to  obtain  teachers  and 
assistants  for  the  fall  term.  If  yon  desire  to  make  a  change  in 
your  work  for  the  better  it  might  pay  yon  to  let  that  be  known 
at  the  Assembly  in  June, 

The  annual  fees  to  the  Assembly,  $2  for  males  and  i$l  for 
females,  must  be  paid  to  secure  the  special  rates  and  privileges 
of  the  session.  Railroads  and  the  Atlantic  Hotel  will  charjj;e 
regular  prices  except  on  presenting  the  Certificate  of  Member- 
ship for  1889,  which  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  upon 
payment  of  the  annual  fees. 

There  will  be  a  very  enjoyable  and  instructive  exercise  dur- 
ing the  coming  session  by  two  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Raleigh,  Miss  Minnie  Xorris 
and  Mr.  M.  H.  Johnson,  This  exercise  will  show  the  startlino: 
powers  of  sign-language  by  a  number  of  recitations  and  stories 
given  wholly  in  that  manner. 

The  educational  work  of  the  coming  session  will  be  supe- 
rior to  anything  the  Assembly  has  ever  before  had.  The  pro- 
gramme is  better  arranged  and  the  men  and  women  who  are  to 
address  the  teachers  stand  at  the  head  of  the  school  work  in  this 
State,  There  will  also  l)e  a  number  of  noted  literary  men  from 
other  States  present  whom  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  meet. 

Special  preparations  are  being  made  to  have  a  "State 
Day"  on  June  2oth  which  will  be  an  honor  tt)  North  Carolina. 
On  that  occasion  there  will  be  present  Governor  Fowle,  his  coun- 
cil and  his  military  staif,  our  Supreme  Court  Judges  and  the 
mayors  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  State 
and  city  officers  will  be  escorted  by  the  Governor's  Guard  of 
Raleigh, 
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No  APPLICATION  fur  uienihership  in  the  Assembly  P^uropean 
party  can  be  considered  fVoiii  any  person  not  a  raeiuber  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly.  This  tonr  is  a  part  of  the  special  work  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  interest  of  progressive  education  in  Noi'th 
Carolina,  and  the  privileges  of  the  trip  can  be  extended  only  to 
jiersons  who  are  members  of  the  organization  and  are  present  at 
the  session  in  June  at  Morehead  City. 

Begin  to  make  your  pre])arations  now  for  your  attendance  at 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  in  June.  Don't  let  anything  that  can 
be  avoided  keep  you  away  fi'om  this,  the  most  profitable  place 
for  North  Carolina  teachers  to  go  during  the  summer  that  can 
be  found  in  this  State  or  in  the  South.  The  average  total 
expense  of  attendance  for  the  entire  session  of  fourteen  days, 
including  railroad  fare  to  Morehead  City  and  return,  meals  en 
route  and  board  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  will  not  exceed  S20.  You 
can  scarcely  pay  your  expenses  at  home  for  two  weeks  from  such 
a  small  sum. 

The  following  additional  names  have  been  put  upon  our 
sailing  list  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  European  party:  Mr.  E. 
McK.  Goodwin,  Raleigh;  Misses  Lula  F.  Reams  and  Ella 
Reams,  Durham;  Miss  Lucy  W.  Garrett, "  Riugwood ;  Miss 
Kate  Cheshire,  Tarboro;  Jas.  McDaniel,  Kinstou;  Chas.  F. 
Wadswurth,  Concord;  Miss  Bettie  Clarke,  Oxford;  Mrs.  H. 
McD.  Robinson,  Fayetteville;  Miss  Bella  E.  Skinner,  Grimes- 
land;  Miss  Maude  H.  Amyette,  New  Bern;  John  D.  Moss, 
Athens,  Ga. ;  Miss  Sophie  E.  Butner,  Salem  ;  Miss  Lizzie  Chitty, 
Salem;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Harrison,  Medoc;  Mrs.  Willis  Avera,  Leach- 
burg;  Miss  Mittie  Dowd,  Raleigh.  The  sum  of  S150  is  to  pay 
all  expenses  from  New  York  back  to  New  York,  and  the  round- 
trip  ticket  from  Morehead  City  to  New  York  will  not  be  over  ^15. 

The  Secretary  recently  v/rote  to  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
beloved  Pi'esident  of  the  once  existing  Confederate  States,  extend- 
ing to  him,  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  North  Carolina 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  coming 
session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  as  the  honored  guest  of  the 
teachers.  In  reply  the  Secretary  received  the  following  autograph 
letter : 
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Beauvoir,  Miss.,  13th  February,  1889. 
E.  O.  Harrell,  Esq.,  Secretary  North  C'm-olina  Teachers''  Assembly: 

Dear  Sir: — Tours  of  the  11th  inst.  has  been  received.  It  would  certainly 
afiord  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  the  North  Carolina  teachers  in  assembly  on 
"State  Day"  of  grand  old  North  Carolina,  but  I  am  compelled  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation because  of  the  more  than  i^robability  of  my  being  physically  unable  to 
attend. 

With  cordial  good  wishes,  believe  me,  Faithfully, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

There  are  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  many  hundred  young 
men  and  women  who  are  the  children  of  brave  fathers  who  uobly 
shared  the  sorrows  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  last.  Those  chil- 
dren cherish  a  strong  and  enduring  affection  for  Mr.  Davis,  the 
honored  President  of  that  brief,  young  Southern  government, 
and  a  visit  from  him  to  the  i^reat  a'atherino-  of  teachers  at  More- 
head  City  would  bring  joy  to  thousands  of  hearts  which  are 
exceedingly  warm  towards  him. 


PRSCTICSL  EDUCSTION. 

A  very  pronounced  demand  is  made  from  all  quarters  for  a 
more  practical  type  of  school  work.  The  country  and  the  age 
call  for  utilitarianism.  Abstract  science  and  fine  arts  have  their 
respected  votaries,  but  this  generation  is  engaged  in  developing 
the  resources  of  a  new  continent.  Everything  is  held  subordi- 
nate to  the  single  idea  of  business.  And  that  idea  must  domi- 
nate in  our  methods  of  education.  We  are  an  industrial  nation; 
we  want  our  youth  educated  for  their  position  in  such  a  nation. 
It  is  an  age  of  engineering  and  maciiinery,  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  things  must  be  substituted  for,  or  at  least  made  supple- 
mental to,  that  of  classics  and  old  philosophies.  A  distinct  sen- 
timent is  rapidly  obtaining  ground  that  the  school  instruction  of 
boys  and  girls  shall  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  pursuits  which 
they  are  to  follow,  or  which  they  ought  to  follow. 

School  influence  should  be  such  as  to  check  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency toward  professions,  clerkships  and  light  labor  positions 
that  are  so  overcrowded,  and  to  turn  the  drift  toward  skilled 
labor,  which  is  yet  scarce  in  this  country. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  abolishing  the  summer  normal  schools  and  providing 
in  their  stead  a  system  of  more  and  better  county  institutes  we 
thiidv  the  Legislature  has  done  wisely.  The  advantages  of 
special  instruction  to  the  teacher  is  by  this  method  now  brought 
nearer  to  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  who  have  never  been 
able  to  attend  a  normal  school.  A  specially  good  feature  of 
these  institutes  is  that  a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate  may  be 
issued  there  which  will  be  in  force  for  three  years,  thus  saving 
(.Hir  female  teachers  the  trouble  and  embarrassment  of  an  annual 
examination  at  the  county  superintendent's  office  or  at  the  county 
court-house.  These  State  institutes  are  not  in  any  way  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  system  of  county  institutes  for  the  white 
and  colored  races,  which  are  wholly  in  charge  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  local  teachers  who  may  be  invited  to  help 
in  conducting  them.  The  State  is  simply  providing  additional 
normal  training  for  the  white  teachers,  and  proposes  to  carry 
that  instruction  to  the  teachers  in  each  county  instead  of  requir- 
ing them  to  attend  at  a  few  central  points  throughout  the  State 
as  heretofore.  Thoroughly  competent  North  Carolina  teachers 
will  be  eup-ao-ed  bv  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  conducting 
these  institutes,  and  their  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
a  State  institute,  of  at  least  a  week,  for  white  teachers  in  each 
county  in  the  State  during  the  year.  The  law  requires  the 
county  superintendent  to  assist  in  the  institutes  and  compels 
every  white  public  school-teacher  in  the  county  to"  attend  during 
the  session. 
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Anything  you  may  need  in  preparing  school  exhibitions  or 
closing  exercises  can  be  procured  of  Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Write  us  your  views  on  the  leading  educational  topics  which 
are  interesting  teachers  throughout  the  State.  Otlier  teachers 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  school  questions  and 
experimental  methods  in  teaching. 

The  pretty  little  song  as  frontispiece  in  this  number  of  The 
Teacher  is  from  ''Charming  Songs  for  Little  \Varl)lers,"  and 
was  kindly  furnished  l)y  the  publishers,  "Boston  School  Supply 
Co."  Primary  teachers  will  be  pleased  with  the  little  book,  as 
it  is  filled  with  bright,  sparkling  songs  specially  suited  to  small- 
est children.  There  are  also  appropriate  pieces  for  opening  and 
closing  school.     The  price  of  the  book  is  30  cents. 

For  the  best  original  review  of  "  Rasselas,"  the  first  book 
of  the  young  folks'  reading  course,  by  any  member  of  our 
Young  Folks'  Reading  Club,  tJie  editor  will  give  a  beautiful 
gold  medal  of  the  club,  worth  |(j.  The  reviews  in  competitioii 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  of  May  and  they  will  be 
carefully  examined  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and  the  medal 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  award  is  made.  Now,  let  every 
member  of  the  Reading  Club  make  an  effort  to  be  the  victor  in 
this  contest  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  benefit 
you  will  derive  from  the  effort  even  though  you  should  not  be 
the  winner.  Read  "Rasselas"  carefully,  and  when  you  have 
finished  write  your  review  without  help  fi'om  any  person  and 
forward  it  to  the  editor  of  The  Teacher. 

Prof.  Paris  W.  Steele  and  several  prominent  gentlemen 
of  Raleigh  have  incorporated  "Steele's  Business  College"  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  State.  Thus  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded our  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  their  schools 
short-hand,  type-writing,  telegraphy,  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping, and  thereby  add  considerably  to  their  salaries.  These 
special  subjects  are  becoming  more  in  demand  in  many  of  the 
business  occupations  of  life,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they 
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will  of  necessity  form  a  part  of  every  private  school  course.  A 
teaolier  cannot  spend  money  more  wisely  during  vacation  than 
to  conic  to  Raleigh  and  take  a  practical  course  in  Steele's  Busi- 
ness College.  The  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  are  very  rea- 
sonable and  the  instruction  is  as  thorough  as  can  be  secured  in 
any  similar  institution  in  America. 

At  a  .meeting  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  March  19th,  a  committee  report  was  adopted  giving 
the  whole  influence  of  the  organization  to  support  of  the  election 
on  the  act  of  Assembly  to  increase  the  Graded  School  fund  of 
the  township  some  $6,000,  making  the  amount  aggregate  about 
.$18,000.  The  conditions  of  this  support  were  that  the  city 
authorities  should  reduce  the  present  taxation  for  general  pur- 
poses to  the  same  amount  as  the  proposed  increase  for  schools; 
also  that  each  pupil  in  the  public  schools  who  should  be  taught 
Latin,  Algebra,  Natural  Sciences  or  other  higher  branches  should 
be  required  to  pay  in  advance  a  fee,  as  tuition  therefor,  not  less 
than  $5  per  term  of  twenty  weeks.  This  is  a  wise  step;  it 
represents  public  sentiment  as  to  teaching  Latin  in  the  free 
schools,  and  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  views  held  by  The 
Teacher  upon  this  matter.  It  is  well  to  teach  I^atin  to  every 
child,  but  when  it  is  taught  in  a  graded  free  school  the  pupil  who 
studies  it  should  pay  for  it  and  not  the  public.  The  Raleigh 
school  committee  accepted  the  conditions  and  the  situation. 

From  every  direction  come  genuine  words  of  praise  of  Mrs. 
Spencer's  excellent  little  work,  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina 
History."  The  beautiful  style  of  the  narrative,  the  accuracy  of 
statement  and  the  fascination  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  author's 
most  attractive  manner  astonished  even  those  who  expected  all 
these  things  from  this  talented  woman.  It  will  give  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  studv  it  a  new  iiiterest  in  the  storv  of  our  beloved 
North  Carolina  and  create  a  desire  to  search  yet  further  into  the 
records  of  their  native  State.  A  popular  and  well-known 
teacher  said  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  book  that  it 
was  "as  fascinating  as  the  Child's  History  of  England  as  told 
by  the  immortal    Dickens,  and   I   not  only  hope  to  know  that 
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every  school  iu  the  State  has  a  class  in  'First  Steps  in  Xorth 
Carolina  History/  but  I  want  every  North  Carolinian  to  also 
read  it."  The  whole  book  is  written  in  that  chatty,  familiar, 
social  style  which  adds  a  cha,riii  to  any  story,  and  this  is  truer 
in  regard  to  history  than  of  any  other  subject.  Send  75  cents 
to  the  publishers,  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  for  a  copy  of  the 
book,  read  it,  and  you  cannot  keep  from  putting  it  in  your  school 
at  once. 


IN  SCT  TO  SBOLISH  THE  WHITE  NORMSL  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  STSTE, 

AND   TO    PROVIDE    FOR    HOLDING    COUNTY    INSTITUTES   THROUGHOUT 
THE   STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  eight  normal  schools  heretofore  estab- 
lished for  the  whites  are  hereby  abolished,  and  the  four  thou- 
sand dollars  (!$4,000)  heretofore  ap]>ropriated  to  said  schools  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  holding  county  institutes 
and  conducting  examinations  of  teachers,  and  for  such  other 
work  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations,  and  shall  provide  for  the  holding 
of  the  institutes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  money  to  defray  expenses  shall  be  paid  as  the 
said  State  Board  of  Education  may  direct  out  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
assist  in  the  institute  work,  and  the  County  Board  of  Education 
shall  provide  a  suitable  building  and  defray  all  expenses  except 
the  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  instructors  employed  by 
the  State  Board. 
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Sec.  4.  It  .shall  he  the  duty  of  all  white  public  school  teachers 
of  the  county  in  which  the  institute  is  held  to  attend  continuously 
the  sessions  of  said  institute,  and  on  failure  so  to  do,  without 
satisfiictory  reasons,  they  shall  not  be  certified  as  teachers  for  the 
ensuing  3'ear;  and  in  case  an  institute  is  held  while  the  schools 
are  in  session  in  any  county  they  shall  be  suspended  during  the 
session  of  the  institute. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  close  or  during  the  sessions  of  every  institute 
the  conductor  thereof,  in  connection  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent, shall  hold  written  examinations  of  all  public  school 
teachers,  white  and  colored,  wiio  may  apply,  and  shall  grant  first 
and  second  grade  certificates,  which  shall  be  signed  by  both  and 
be  good  for  three  years  in  the  county  in  which  the  institute  is 
held,  and  in  any  other  county  of  the  State,  when  endorsed  by 
the  county  superintendent  thereof;  but  the  said  certificates  shall 
be  subject  to  revocation  by  any  county  superintendent  for  im- 
moral conduct. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  send 
out  from  his  office  questions  for  the  examinations  of  teachers, 
which,  when  sent,  shall  be  used  by  the  county  superintendents 
in  their  I'egular  examinations,  as  specified  in  the  public  school 
law. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ratified  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

Note.— The  work  contemplated  by  this  statute  is  in  lieu  of 
the  white  normal  schools  and  for  white  teachers,  except  that  col- 
ored teachers  may  be  examined  for  three-year  certificates. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  institutes 
now  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  county  boards  and  county  super- 
intendents. These  institutes  have  usually  been  held  in  July  and 
August,  and  it  is  advised  that  they  be  continued  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  with  such  local  help  as  may  be  available. 

The  State  Board,  in  the  execution  of  this  statute,  find  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  the  principal  one  being  the  necessity,  apparent 
to  them,  of  holding  many  institutes  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
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the  public  schools  will   be  in  session,  and  so  of  dej)arting  from 
the  custom  of  crowding  them  all  into  the  summer  months. 

But  this  statute  plainly  implies  that  it  will  be  necessary  t(^ 
hold  institutes  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  and  provides  for 
their  suspension.  This  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  other  States  and 
after  all  it  may  well  be  contended  that  the  best  time  to  do  the 
teachers  good  service  is  when  they  are  actively  in  the  work  of 
the  school-room — when  their  difficulties  in  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  governing  are  actually  being  put  to  the  test,  and 
when  they  are  not  busy  in  other  avocations  to  which  so  many  of 
them  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  earn  a  living. 

With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  county  boards  and  county 
superintendents  this  work  can  be  made  very  helpful,  not  alone  to 
the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  committeemen  and  all  school  officers, 
and  instructive  to  the  general  public  by  public  lectures  which 
will  be  given. 

Appointments  will  be  made  so  as  to  cover,  if  possible,  all  the 
counties  of  the  State  during  the  year,  and  institute  conductors 
will  be  sent  to  fill  them.  Whenever  the  county  boards  and 
county  superintendents  are  notified  of  these  appointments,  they 
will,  in  accordance  with  this  statute,  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priation to  defray  local  expenses,  including  the  board  of  the  per- 
son who  may  be  sent  by  the  State  Board  or  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, provide  a  suitable  building,  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  institute,  and  notify  all  white  teachers  that 
the  law  requires  them  to  attend  continuously  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  institute. 

If  the  county  board  determines  to  hold  an  institute  at  the 
same  time  there  will  be  no  objection  to  a  union  of  effort,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  best  course  to  take.  S.   M.   FiNGER, 

Super uitendent  and  Secretary  Board  of  Education. 


Never  tell  a  pupil  to  do  that  which  you  would  not  wish  to 
do  yourself. 
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ABOUT  OUR  TEICHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Mks.  C.  D.  Taylor  has  a  school  at  Valle  Crucis. 

Miss  M.  L.  Eaton  is  teaching-  at  Thurman,  N.  C. 

Miss  Tempe  S.  Mason  is  teaching  at  Battleboro,  N.  C. 

Mh.  R.  H.  Broom  is  pi-iucipal  of  Jonesboro  High  School. 

Mr.  Walter  S,  Gri  jg  is  now  teaching  at  Mapleton,  Va. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Galloway  is  teaching  at  Elkin,  Surry  county. 

Miss  Lee  Ellis  is  teaching  at  Whiteville,  Columbus  county. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Blackwood  is  teaching  at  Copeland,  Surry  county. 

Miss  Lee  A.  Norman  is  teaching  at  Sans  Souci,  Bertie  county. 

Miss  Minnie  G.  Gray  is  teaching  at  Windsor,  Bertie  county. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Drake  has  a  school  at  Hiliiardston,  Nash  county. 

Miss  Jennie  Caldwell  is  teaching  at  Salisbury,  Rowan  county. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Eubanks  is  teaching  at  Ward's  Mill,  Onslow  county. 

Mrs.  Eva  Hargett  is  teaching  at  Piny  Grove,  near  Swansboro. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Jinnett  is  teaching  at  Pinkney,  Wayne  county. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Parker  has  a  school  of  forty-two  pupils  at  Seaboard. 

Mr   Solomon  E.  Barker  is  teaching  at  Ragland,  Chowan  county. 

Miss  LiLLiE  Nicholson  is  teaching  at  Oakville,  in  Greene  county. 

Miss  Lona  Chesnutt  has  a  good  school  at  Walter,  Wayne  county. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Pharr  is  teaching  at  Matthews,  Mecklenburg  county. 

Miss  Katie  Royall  has  a  good  school  at  Clinton,  Sampson  county. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Coppedge   is  teaching  at  Cedar  Rock,  Franklin' county. 

Miss  Mamie  Cutchin  is  teaching  at  Whitaker's,  Edgecombe  county. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Moore  is  teaching  at  Riddicksville,  Hertford  county. 

Mr.  Fred.  G.  Tatum  has  a  school  at  Grautsboro,  in  Pamlico  county. 

Miss  Sallie  Herman  has  a  good  school  at  Crossing,  in  Catawba  county. 

Captain  W.  H.  Hand  has  over  125  pupils  enrolled  at  Fremont  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Pippin  is  teaching  a  public  school  at  Whitakers,  Edgecombe 
county. 

Mr.  G.  I.   Smith  is  principal  of  Clement  Model  School  at  Shepard,  Sampson 
county. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell  has  a  fine  school  at  Poe's,  Harnett  county,  with  114 
pupils. 

Rev.  a.  E.  Booth  will   open    a  high  school  at  Cary.     Miss  Lula  Jones  is 
assistant. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fentress  has  a  very  prosperous  school  at  Pleasant  Garden,  Guil- 
ford county. 
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Mrs.  a.  E.  Hughes  is  piiucipal  of  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Tarboro,  Edge- 
combe county. 

Miss  J.  C.  Gordon  has  returned  to  the  State  and  has  a  school  at  Ringwood, 
Halifax  county. 

Mrs.  R.  p.  Cooke  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Davis  have  charge  of  Ingleside  Academy, 
in  Franklin  county. 

Col.  John  N.  Staples  will  deliver  the  address  at  Davidson  College  com- 
mencement in  June. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hamner  is  principal  of  Farmers  Male  and  Female  Academy  at 
Farmers,  Randolph  county. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Beam  has  a  most  flourishing  school  at  Bethel  Hill,  Person  county. 
He  has  over  ninety  pupils  enrolled. 

Miss  Annie  Gorham  has  a  private  school  in  the  family  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Battle 
at  Rocky  Mount,  Edgecombe  county. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Fonville  is  principal  of  Fork  Academy,  at  Norwood,  Stanly 
county.     Seventy-five  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Miss  Mary  Belle  McKay  is  teaching  ar  Mt.  Pisgab  Academy,  Chatham 
county.     Twenty-five  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Yadkin  College  High  School,  Rev.  A.  R.  Morgan,  Principal,  is  prospering 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred. 

Messrs.  Jos.  P.  Cook  and  Brevard  E.  Harris  are  principals  of  Concord 
Male  Academ}',  and  the  school  i.s  prospering. 

Miss  Lizzie  Carper  and  her  sister,  Miss  Cary  Carper,  have  a  large  school  at 
Cairo  and  the  spring  term  will  continue  until  June. 

Mr.  George  W.  Truett,  a  North  Carolinian,  is  principal  of  a  prosperous 
school  at  Hiawassee,  Georgia.     Near  250  pupils  are  in  attendance. 

Asheville  Graded  School,  Superintendent  P.  P.  Claxton,  has  formed  a  class 
of  thirty  pupils  io  Mrs.  Spencer's  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina  History." 

Messrs.  L.  M.  Redwine  and  J.  A.  Rackley  have  organized  the  "Carolina 
Normal  and  Business  Institute"  at  Chandler's  Grove,  in  Montgomery  county. 

Several  or  the  teachers  of  the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools  have  opened  private 
schools  in  the  city  since  the  suspension  of  the  Graded  Schools  and  they  are  well 
patronized. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Broughton,  a  member  of  the  Raleigh  School  Board,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Fowle  a  Trustee  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
A  good  selection. 

The  Raleigh  public  schools  were  closed  on  March  15th  for  the  lack  of 
funds  to  continue.  The  city  will  shortly  vote  upon  an  increase  of  taxation  for 
public  school  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  Eugene  Fink  (Trinity  College)  is  principal  of  Cleveland  Academy, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.  His  patrons  have  recently  supplied  the  school  with  new 
charts  and  other  conveniences  for  the  work. 

Peace  Institute  has  just  formed  a  class  of  thirty-five  young  ladies  in  Mrs. 
Spencer's  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina  History."  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Mclver  is  in 
charge  of  that  department  of  th'e  institution. 
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Pnor.  J.  C.  ScAKBOKOLGii,  of  TliomasviUe  Female  College,  formerly  State 
Superiuieudent  of  FuIjHc  Iiistruetion,  has  beeu  appointed  by  Governor  Fowle 
State  Comtiiissiouer  of  Labor  Statistics.  We  welcome  Prof.  Scarborough  again 
to  the  capital  ciiy. 

Mk.  St.  Claik  Hester,  a  teacher  in  the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools,  has  a  private 
scQool  of  about  thirty-tive  pupils.  Of  the  same  school  Mr.  Harjjer  has  a  private 
school  of  twenty  pupils  ;  Miss  Lula  Riddle,  twenty  pupils ;  Miss  Mary  Marsh, 
twenty-five  pupils  ;  Miss  Eliza  Pool,  thirty  pupils. 

The  General  Assembly,  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion  to  increase  the 
taxes  for  public  school,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  added  an  amendment  that  no  Latin, 
higher  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences  nor  anything  else  above  the  usual  seven 
grades  shall  be  taught  in  the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Morgan,  Principal  of  Yadkin  College  Higli  School,  has  been  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  E.Keeutive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  Methodist  Piotestaut  Church  as  missionary  to  Japan.  He  will  be  at  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  in  June  and  soon  thereafter  sail  for  the  mission  of  Japan  to 
enter  upon  his  new  work. 

The  recent  General  Assembly  limited  the  highest  grade  of  insti'uction  in  tbe 
Graded  Schools  of  Raleigh  to  the  seventh  grade,  which  embraces  the  following 
studies  to  be  taught:  Arithmetic,  Reading,  English  Literature,  Latin,  Algebra, 
History  of  North  Carolina  and  History  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Conference 
Committees  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the  School 
Board  ordered  a  fee  of  -$5  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  each  pupil  studying  Latin  or 
Algebra. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes  has  purchased  the  Littleton  Female  College  property  and 
will  begin,  at  an  early  day,  the  addition  of  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
improvements  to  the  present  buildings,  including  a  very  nice  chapel,  a  gymnasium 
with  equipments  for  physical  culture,  a  Literary  Society  Hall  and  several  recita- 
tion-rooms. The  property  is  splendidly  located  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  eight  or 
ten  acres  and  is  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  sections  of  the  State.  We  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  State  for  a  good  school.  Littleton  is  rapidly 
gaining  notoriety  as  a  health  resort  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  villages  in 
the  State. 

Miss  Evie  J.  Boone,  of  Mills  Springs,  N.  C,  and  late  Secretary  of  Polk 
County  Teachers'  Council,  is  teaching  at  Skyland  Institute,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
She  has  been  there  ever  since  the  opening  of  this  term,  October  16th,  1888.  They 
have  115  in  school  there.  With  the  benevolent  Miss  Prudden  to  prompt  and  sup- 
port, she  will  doubtless  be  instrumental  in  doing  much  and  lasting  good.  Miss 
Boone  was  among  the  tirst  who  entered  Miss  Prudden's  high  school  at  Jones 
Institute,  stood  among  its  first  graduates  and  now  fills  the  first  position  in  her 
new  institute.  It  is  indeed  beautiful  to  note  the  abiding  friendship,  the  perfect 
understanding,  the  close  congenialit}'  that  exists  between  these  two — this  pre- 
ceptress and  pupil — as  they  send  out  their  united  efforts,  the  one  through  the 
other,  for  the  good  of  this  and  future  ages  ;  this  far-seeing,  liberal-minded, 
philanthropic  Northern  woman,  this  willing,  energetic,  warm-hearted  Southern 
girl !  The  one  needful  to  the  other  and  closely  bound  together  b}-  the  bonds  of 
love  and  gratitude.  Like  bonds  are  silentl3-,  but  surel}',  uniting  our  North  and 
South  more  permanently  tlian  war-cry  or  battle  axe  could  ever  do  1 
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There  ake  130  public  school  districts  in  Sampson  county,  79  white  acd  51 
colored.  There  are  9,461  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  5,400 
white,  4,060  colored.  The  amount  of  funds  received  from  the  tax  of  1888  is 
$6,693.05.  Of  this  amount  $3,806  was  divided  amons  the  schools  for  whites  and 
$2,744  among  the  schools  for  colored,  and  the  remainder  charged  to  contingent 
fund.  The  average  amount  to  each  scholar,  if  divided  ^jf?)-  capita,  would  have 
been  69^4  cents,  but  as  the  law  requires  a  ditf^ent  division  it  was  apportioned 
as  follows:  First  aj^portioned  $4,730  at  50  cents  per  capita,  then  divided  SI, 820 
equally  among  the  130  districts,  giving  $14  to  each  district.  A  large  number  of 
the  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  the  terms  are  too  short,  averaging  about 
two  and  a  half  months.  The  county  is  sixty-five  miles  long  and  about  thirty 
miles  wide.  This  gives  the  County  Superintendent  a  large  amount  of  work  to 
do,  as  many  of  the  teachers  live  near  the  extreme  limits  of  the  county.  There  is 
considerable  interest  manifested  in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic schools,  but  there  is  opposition  in  some  places.  Our  school-houses  are  better 
than  they  wei-e  a  few  years  ago,  but  many  of  them  are  too  small.  Private  schools 
are  established  all  over  the  county,  conducted  by  excellent  teachers,  such  as  W. 
M.  Brooks,  Clinton  Male  Academy;  Rev.  J.  W.  Turner,  Clinton  School;  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  Clinton  Female  Institute ;  Marion  Butler  and  V.  S.  Bryan, 
Salem  High  School  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Bland,  Mingo  High  School  ;  J.  D.  Ezzell,  Belle- 
voir  High  School ;  Street  Brewer,  Hayne  Academy  ;  Isaac  Fort,  Union  Academy  ; 
Rev.  J.  O.  Alderman,  Poplar  Grove  Academy  ;  Thos.  Sloan,  Snow  Hill  Academy  ; 
W.  A.  Hobbs,  Ingold  Academy;  A.  M.  Barbrey,  Goshen  Academy;  G.  I.  Smith, 
Clement,  High  School  and  R.  C.  Craven,  Glen  wood  High  School,  which  is  owned 
by  citizens  of  Sampson  and  Johnston  counties.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
several  other  small  but  good  schools  maintained  a  part  of  the  year.  These  schools 
are  doing  well  and  sending  out  teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  preparing 
recruits  for  the  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  State.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  academies  in  the  county  ;  now  there  are  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  awakening  on  this  i^ubject  throughout  the 
county. — IsHAM  Royal,  Co.  SupH. 


CUPID  SMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


'Tis  said  that  "figures  never  lie," 

That  one  and  one  are  always  two; 
But  Cupid  proves,  with  work  so  sly, 

Some  wondrous  things  that  figures  do. 
.■^nd  when  he  claims  a  teacher's  hand 

All  rules  of  figures  then  are  done, 
Though  TWO  Ijei'ore  the  preacher  stand 

This  one  and  one  are  always  one! 


Married,  in  Washington  City,  February  2d,  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Farence,  D.  D.,  Mr. 
Frederick  D.  Thomas,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia,  to  Miss 
Flora  Pauline  Marks,  of  New  Bern,  N.  C.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  is  now  studying  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  began  to  love  Miss  Marks,  a 
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beautiful  ami  aecdiuplisheil  Jewess.  His  love  was  returned,  but  the  young  lady's 
l)arents  were  bitterly  opposed  to  her  marrying  any  one  except  a  Jew.  They  both 
remained  constant  and  the  above  announcement  is  the  result.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
son  of  ex-Judge  Thomas,  of  New  Bern,  N.  C,  and  is  a  most  brilliant  young  man. 
He  won  the  Declainier's  medal  at  the  University  and  stood  very  high  in  his  classes. 
Miss  Marks  is  a  young  lady  of  rare  personal  charms  and  accomplishments,  "is  a 
charier  member"  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  a  most  excellent  teacher. 

On  Wednesday,  February  20th,  at  Greenville,  N.  C,  Miss  Mollie  A.  Moore 
was  married  to  Mk.  Wiley  Bkown,  of  Greenville.  The  bride  was  a  teacher,  a 
member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  excursion  to 
New  York  and  Niagara  Falls  last  summer. 


IN  MEMORIilM. 


'■  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 


In  Williamston,  January  6th,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hassell  departed  this  life,  in  the 
29th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  sweetness  of  character,  a  pure 
and  good  woman  whose  influence  was  a  benedictiou  to  her  family.  To  the  be- 
reaved ones  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Died,  On  January  'iTth,  18S9,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Charles,  in  Pulaski  City, 
Va.,  and  buried  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Manuel  Fetter,  for  thirty  years,  from 
1838  to  1868,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

William  Gaston  Simmons,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  died  at  his  home,  in  Wake  Forest,  on  Sunday  morning,  March  3d,  at  3 
o'clock.  Dr.  Simmons  had  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  for  the  past  two  years, 
on  account  of  which  he  had  severed  his  official  connection  with  the  college.  He 
had  taught  in  this  institution  more  than  thirty  consecutive  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  w'as  absent  from  his  duties  only  thirty  days.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  beloved  of  the  men  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  memory  is  written  deeply 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  our  people.  The  editoi-  of  The  Teacher  cherishes  an  ex- 
ceedingly tender  recollection  of  the  cordial  friendship  of  Di-.  Simmons  towards 
him,  and  also  of  the  pleasant  hours  which  the  editor  has  spent  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Simmons,  with  him  and  his  most  amiable  family. 


HOrv]H  ©V  THE  i)£/\! 

A 

doyoui)  ^uiviM£^  -[REUNION 

FOR 
AND 

MUTUAL  IMPl^OUEM^^NT! 

Fifteen  Happy  Days   Spent  at   the  most  Delict htful 
Ocean  Summer  Resort  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast! 


ATLANTIC   HOTEL,  MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C, 

JUNE   18th.    to  JULY  2d,    1889. 


0VER  3,006  PEI^^ONJS  TIT'lfEJ^DED  ¥JIE  gES^I0]\[  OF  ISSS! 


A  grand  gathering  of  North  Carolina  Teacliers  and  their  friends  at  the  sea- 
side, away  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  interior.  The  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting  for  a  North  Carolina  Teacher  to  attend  during  the  vacation. 

A  magnificent  programme,  musical,  literary,  educational  and  every  e.xercise 
of  the  very  liigiiest  order  of  merit. 

The  social  enjoyments  and  the  boating,  fishing  and  hunting  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  place  or  in  any  company  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

Board  at  the  immense  Atlantic  Hotel  only  $L00  per  day  to  all  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly.     Railroad  rates  only  about  three  cents  per  mile 

ONE  WAY  FOR  THE  ROUND-TRIP. 

Fees  for  membership,  !p2.00  for  males;  §1.00  for  females,  and  certificates  en- 
title holder  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  session. 
Full  program Qie  of  exercises  will  be  issued  soon. 

GEO.   T.   WINSTON,  President, 

University,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HAREELL,  Secretary, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  LIFE. 

ALFRED    B.    STREET. 

The  teacher's  life!   iiicst  pure  and  liigh  ! 

The  opening  mind  with  gems  to  store, 
To  upward  point  the  wandering  eye 

When  youth's  frail  bark  forsakes  the  shore. 
Tlie  workl  its  hoHow  plaudits  bears 

To  glory  won  amidst  its  strife ; 
But  deepei',  loftier  praise  is  theirs 

Who,  honored,  lead  the  teacher's  life. 

The  teacher's  life!  the  truest  fame! 

Not  it  alone  the  mind  to  till  ; 
The  heart,  God's  grantlest  work,  hath  claim 

Upon  its  wisest,  loftiest  skill. 
To  «:uide  its  errino-  feelino:s  rio-ht, 

Destroy  the  weeds  that  spring  so  rife. 
While  opening  to  the  mental  sight 

New  realms — this,  this  the  teacher's  life. 

The  teacher's  life!  not  only  know 

Cities  the  blessings  by  it  showered. 
But  where  the  fresh,  pure  breezes  blow 

O'er  peaceful  fields  and  ways  embowered. 
How  oft  the  modest  school- house  there 

Is  seen,  far,  far  from  busy  strife. 
In  God's  own  blessed  sun  and  air. 

The  temple  of  the  teacher's  life. 
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VIRGINIA  DIRE. 

A    TRADITION. 

Roanoke  Island  was  in  sight  as  justice  had  been  done  to  the 
baked  shad  and  other  delicacies,  and  tlie  captain  vvas  reminded 
that  he  still  had  to  tell  the  story  of  Virginia  Dare,  says  a  letter 
to  the  New  YorJc  Times. 

"That's  where  the  first  white  child  was  born  in  America/'  said 
Captain  Southgate,  pointing  to  the  crescent-shai>edy  low  lying 
island  the  3Ianteo  was  approaching. 

"What  was  her  name,  captain?"'  inquired  the  cnrious  passen- 
ger. 

"Virginia  Dare,''  was  the  eaptain's  reply.  There  were  loud 
calls  for  the  story,  and  as  there  was  time  the  captain  spun  it. 
Regarding  the  exact  date  of  Virginia  Dare's  birth  the  captain 
admitted  he  was  in  doubt,  but  it  happened  so  long  ago  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  She  was  born  on  Roanoke 
Island,  and  she  grew  into  a  very  lovely  and  blooming  maiden. 
White  men  and  red  men,  from  far  and  near,  heard  of  the  beauty 
of  Virginia  Dare,  and  came  to  lay  themselves  and  their  profes- 
sions at  her  feet.  To  all  of  them  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Sud- 
denly she  disappeared.  Search  was  made  all  over  Roanoke 
Island  and  the  adjoining  mainland,  but  to  no  purpose;  not  a 
trace  of  Virginia  Dare  could  be  discovered.  There  were  many 
deer  on  Roanoke  Island,  and  hunters  noticed  about  the  time  Vir- 
ginia Dare  disappeared  that  one  of  the  largest  herds  was  always 
led  by  a  beautiful  snow  white  doe.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  shoot  this  white  doe,  but  with  so  little  success  that  its  wonder- 
ful sagacitv  and  fleetness  of  foot  were  soon  heralded  for  miles 
around.  Noted  hunters  visited  the  island  for  the  sole  purpt)se 
of  killing  the  white  doe,  but  went  away  disappointed. 

One  day  an  old  Indian  \vandered  into  the  white  man's  settle- 
ment. He  had  lived  all  his  life  on  the  island  and  knew  every 
foot  of  it.     Had  he  ever  seen  the  snow   white  doe?     A  single 
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grmit  cU'iKttc'd  that  lie  had.  Under  the  influence  of  frequent  and 
heavy  potations  the  ancient  red  man  became  in  his  silent  way 
loquacious.  The  white  doe  could  only  he  killed  by  a  most  skill- 
fid  shot  with  a  silver  bullet.  The  information  was  dispatched 
to  Jamestown,  and  the  uiost  noted  hunter  in  Virginia  came  to 
Roanoke  Island  in  resjtonse.  A  grand  hunting  party  was 
formed.  The  great  hunter  loaded  his  smooth  bore  with  a  silver 
bullet,  and  took  his  statit)n  at  a  [toint  which  the  herd  of  deer 
wouk]  pass  in  its  flight  from  the  rest  of  tlie  party.  In  good  time 
the  hunter  heard  the  flying  deer  approaching.  He  got  i-eady,  and 
as  the  white  doe  ran  past  him,  a -hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
the  herd,  he  fired. 

The  white  doe  simply  increased  her  ])ace,  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  hunting  i)arty  reached  the  spot  where  the  great  hunter  stood 
he  was  compelled  to  acknov/ledge  his  failure.  He  returned  to 
his  home,  but  promised  to  return  and  try  again.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  Again  he  loaded  his  gun  with  a  silvei' bullet 
and  took  his  station,  while  the  other  hunters  scattered  to  discover 
and  drive  the  game  in  the  proper  direction.  For  a  second  time 
the  great  hunter  took  careful  aim  as  the  white  doe  appeared, 
leading  the  herd.  As  the  sound  of  the  shot  rang  through  the 
woods  the  white  doe  took  a  tremendous  bound  and  then  pillowed 
its  head  on  the  moss-covered  roots  of  a  giant  pine.  The  silver 
bullet  had  struck  it  in  the  heart.  The  great  hunter  waited  for 
his  companions.  He  was  possessed  of  a  strange  foreboding.  In 
a  body  the  hunting  party  approached  the  spot  where  the  owner 
of  the  silver  bullet  had  seen  the  white  doe  fall.  lu  its  place 
thev  found  the  bodv  of  Virginia  Dare. 


Corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  a  necessity,  but  we  think 
the  least  possible  the  best.  Tlie  encouragement  of  a  manly  and 
womanly  spirit  among  our  scholars  is  often  more  important  than 
the  things  they  learn  from  books. —  W.  H.  Beach. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

ELEYSTE  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

DEDICATED  TO   DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
BY    ARACHEL. 

When  you  go  to  take  charge  of  your  school  go  with  a  deter- 
Diination  to  have  the  best  school  tiiat  was  ever  taught  there. 
Take  a  pride  in  improving  everything  about  the  building  and 
grounds.  Magnify  your  office.  Do  not  speak  slightingly  of 
your  "little  free  school" — and  allow  none  of  the  children  to  do 
so.  They  will  soon  take  the  cue  from  you  and  respect  the  school 
as  you  respect  it. 

Do  your  very  best  work  iu  teaching  and  in  governing.  Treat 
the  pupils  with  consideration,  kindness  and  courtesy.  You  will 
get  it  all  back  again  in  their  treatment  of  you.  And  very  soon 
the  parents  will  be  heard  speaking  proudly  of  "our  school."  A 
great  many  public  schools  owe  a  large  part  of  their  inefficiency 
to  the  contemptible  way  in  which  parents  speak  of  it,  The 
children  at  home  hear  these  slighting  remarks  and  echo  them. 
And  no  child  will  learn  who  does  not  respect  his  school.  The 
teacher  has  the  power  to  obviate  all  tiiis.  Let  him  or  her  resolve 
to  elevate  the  school — and,  if  he  or  she  be  the  proper  person  for 
the  place,  it  will  be  elevated. 

But,  O  teacher,  if  you  care  for  none  of  these  things — if  you 
have  sought  the  place  only  for  the  few  dollars  there  may  be  in 
it — for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  community,  step  down  and  out  and  go  to  the 
plow  handles  or  the  kitchen  stove.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
and  I  can  prove  it : 

A  former  pupil  of  mine  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict school  in  the  country.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  young  man  of 
sterling^  o-ood  sense,  I  took  the  libertv  of  suo^g'esting:  to  him  to 
conduct  the  school  in  the  manner  I  have  related  above.  .He 
thanked  me  kindly  for  the  advice  and  promised  to  try  it.     He 
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(lid  trv  it.  He  succeeded  beyond  his  own  and  the  patrons'  most 
sanguine  expectations.  He  invited  me  to  go  out  and  give  an 
address  to  the  audience  at  the  close  of  his  three  months'  term. 
I  accepted  at  once — anxious  to  see  the  result  of  his  work.  On 
reaching  the  house  I  found  a  large  audience.  I  went  into  the 
school- room  and  witnessed  the  examination  of  several  classes. 
The  children  had  been  exceedingly  well  taught.  There  was  a 
bright,  uplifted  look  in  every  face — conscious  pride  in  their 
teacher  and  school.  Of  course  there  was  quiet,  gentlemanly  and 
lady-like  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

After  the  examination  there  was  an  "exhibition"  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  door.  The  parts  were  well  performed  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  teacher  and  pupil,  and  it  gave  me  very  great 
pleasure,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  compliment  teacher, 
pupils  and  patrons.  And  the  dinner  was  worthy  of  all  praise, 
gotten  up  by  the  good  w'omeu  who  gladly  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  occasion  by  extra  culinary  efforts. 

Dot  North  Carolina  over  with  such  "free  schools"  as  this 
one,  and  who  can  predict  the  proud  future  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 


PREPSRE  FOR  FSILURE, 

A  good  old  teacher  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  try  to  prepare 
boys  for  "success  in  life,"  but  for  failure.  His  opinion  was  that 
"success"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  depends  upon  natural 
gifts  which  a  school  cannot  create,  or  else  upon  favorable  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  rich  father  or  influential  friends.  Hence,  his 
position,  often  expounded,  that  the  chief  office  of  education  is  to 
enable  men  and  women  to  do  without  success. 

Almost  any  one  of  good  habits,  he  thought,  could  enjoy  exist- 
ence upon  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  difficult  problem 
is  to  be  happy  on  ten  dollars  a  week.  That  requires  genuine 
manhood,  high  motive,  knowledge,  taste,  virtue,  good  sense,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  rare  qualities  of  civilized  men. 
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The  rich  man  can  possess  a  picture  of  sunrise  by  the  fashion- 
able artist  of  the  day,  and  he  can  keenly  enjoy  the  distinction 
which  its  possession  gives  hira.  There  are  men  in  considerable 
numbers  among  us  who,  as  they  stroll  cheerily  along  to  their 
work  in  the  morning,  have  taste  and  feeling  enough  to  enjoy  the 
sunrise  itself,  with -all  its  accompaniments  of  glorious  color  and 
rapturous  song. 

A  wealthy  man  can  have  a  gorgeous  library.  On  a  library 
table  we  saw,  the  other  day,  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
art-books,  seldom  looked  at  by  the  owner,  or  by  any  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  family  had  a  kind  of  languid  pride  in  the  possession 
of  the  great  square  volumes  in  their  bindings  of  "crushed" 
something  or  other.  A  visitor  could  not  be  long  in  the  room 
without  being  told  how  much  some  of  them  cost. 

Success,  as  it  is  called,  can  procure  such  a  library  for  a  small 
family;  but  it  is  education  alone  that  can  enable  them  either  to 
use  or  enjoy  it  aright,  and  we  live  at  a  time  when  a  mechanic  or 
a  clerk  can  have  access  to  a  better  library  than  that,  besides  pos- 
sessing a  collection  of  his  own  that  shall  include  most  of  his 
favorite  books. 

Doubtless,  then,  our  venerated  teacher  was  not  wrong  when  he 
advised  his  pupils  to  get  an  education  which  would  enable  them 
to  live  a  contented  and  dignified  life  upon  narrow  means.  Hap- 
pily, the  noblest  pleasures  are  free  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
enjoying  them. —  Yoiith's  Companion. 


Turn  thine  eyes  to  earth  and  heaven, 
God  for  thee  the  spring  has  given, 
Taught  the  birds  their  melodies. 
Clothed  the  earth  and  cleared  the  skies. 
For  thy  pleasure  or  thy  food ; 
Pour  thy  soul  in  gratitude. 

— Mary  Hotcitf. 
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K  TEACHER'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  PSRIS. 

BY    L.    R.    KLEMM,    PH.    IJ.,    rRINCIPAL   TECHNICAI.   SCHOOL,    CINCINNATI. 

My  journey  to  Paris  was  attended  with  most  distressing  eir- 
cuuistances.  The  night  of  the  second  of  February  was  by  far 
the  coldest  night  of  the  winter  of  1887-'88,  and  the  wretched 
French  railroad  coupe  admitted  the  driving  snow  so  that  my  rug 
was  covered  with  it.  The  warming  pan,  renewed  only  twice 
during  a  journey  of  thirteen  hours,  served  to  illustrate  the  cold, 
not  to  alleviate  its  influence.  My  traveling  companion  and  my- 
self were  the  only  persons  in  the  coupe,  and  we  fought  the  cold 
with  the  aid  of  gymnastic  exercises,  two  bottles  of  sherry,  and 
all  the  old  and  new  jokes  we  could  rake  up.  I  do  not  propose 
to  give  an  account  of  my  journey,  but  this  is  so  fitting  an  occa- 
sion to  pay  America  a  tribute  that  I  will  make  use  of  it.  For 
solid  comfort  in  traveling  give  me  an  American  palace-car.  Only 
Americans  seem  to  know  how  to  travel,  for  all  the  continental 
European  railroad  comforts  are  children's  play  compared  with 
ours. 

But  the  most  annoying  thing  connected  with  railroad  travel- 
ing in  Europe  is  the  parental  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers over  the  patient  people.  One  day  I  jumped  off  a  moving 
train,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do.  Being  well  skilled  in  jump- 
ing off  street-cars  and  trains  I  thought  nothing  of  it;  but  lo  I 
an  officer  with  an  orange-colored  cap  stopped  me,  asking :  "  Don't 
you  know,  sir,  that  this  is  prohibited  in  article  so-and-so  of  the 
rules  and  reo^ulations?"  Mv  answer  was:  "Permit  me  to  get 
a  cup  of  coffee  first,  then  I  am  ready  to  answer  your  question." 
Well,  he  took  it  good-naturedly,  and  when  I  asked  him  after- 
ward whether  a  man  had  not  the  right  to  break  his  own  ueck  he 
gravely  .said:  "No,  sir;  if  you  should  do  so  we  should  have  to 
arrest  vou  for  risking  it."  Perhaps  he  did  not  perceive  his  own 
joke.  He  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  "Landsman"  I  was,  and 
when  he  heard  that  I  hailed  from  America  he  said,  smiling: 
"Well,  that  explains  your  question.     You  are  all  dare-devils." 
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At  last  we  reached  Paris;  but  now  came  another  trouble:  I 
had  not  aired  my  French  for  more  than  twenty-one  years,  except 
for  a  few  days  in  Rouen  and  other  towiis  last  fall.  My  anxiety 
was  great,  lest  I  should  be  detected  as  a  foreigner,  and  fleeced 
accordingly,  at  least  laughed  at  heartily.  But  my  anxiety  was 
useless  as  to  the  ridicule.  The  politeness  of  the  Parisian  is  proof 
against  mistakes  in  a  foreigner's  French.  It  was  not  useless, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  fleecing.  I  left  more  wool  in  Paris 
than  was  compatible  with  the  health  of  my  purse.  I  spent  sev- 
eral hours  in  getting  warm  and  comfortable.  Meanwhile  the 
cold  moderated,  and  I  was  able  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  lead- 
ing boulevards  and  streets,  and  being  on  my  feet  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day  I  succeeded  in  finding  my  way  easily  after  the  first 
few  days. 

My  first  professional  call  was  at  the  oflfice  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  where  I  saw  Monsieur  Buisson,  the  director 
of  elementary  and  normal  schools.  Having  met  him  in  America 
some  years  ago  I  was  well  received  and  obtained  a  "passe- 
partout" that  opened  for  me  every  primary  and  secondary  school, 
as  well  as  every  museum  in  France.  To  l)e  sure  I  made  good 
use  of  it.  The  different  offices  of  the  members  of  the  French 
cabinet  are  found  almost  all  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  They  are 
ancient  buildings  with  quaint  looking  courts,  corners  and  pas- 
sages. The  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  Paris  is  not  by  any 
means  so  splendid  a  structure  as  the  palace  of  the  ministry  of 
education  in  Berlin,  but  looks  like  a  bee-hive;  it  swarms  with 
officers  with  and  without  tiie  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

After  some  days  of  sight-seeing  I  resolutely  turned  my  face 
toward  business.  But  before  reporting  my  observations  I  must 
say  something  of  my  impressions  and  experiences.  My  French, 
I  said,  had  not  been  aired  for  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Be- 
sides that,  it  was  aristocratic  French  ;  its  parents  had  been  hard 
study  and  an  awful  amount  of  grammar.  Though  highly 
respectable  these  parents  may  have  been,  my  French  proved 
worthless  at  first,  until  my  ear  had  acquainted  itself  with  the 
Parisian    velocity   of  speech  and   my    own  tongue  had  become 
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more  deniocratit',  (lenouiicino;  its  aristocratic  father,  Granmiar,  as 
it  were.  After  a  few  Hays  I  astonished  myself  by  the  alacrity 
with  wliicli  I  ordered  "uiie  petite  voiture,"  or  "un  dejeuner 
regnlaire,"  etc.,  and  entere<l  into  conversation  with  teachers. 
Still  a  certain  lameness  of  the  tongue  remained,  and  proved  a 
wholesome  check  upon  that  otherwise  rather  too  ready  member. 

What  a  different  life  this  life  in  Paris  is  from  that  of  an 
American  city  !  What  a  turmoil !  What  a  publicity!  Coffee 
and  other  refreshments  are  taken  on  the  sidewalk  where  thou- 
sands of  people  pass  by,  hurriedly  or  strolling,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the-  noise  is  deafening.  To  pass  along  the  boulevards 
PoissonitM'e,  Montmartre,  des  Italiens,  des  Capucines,  Madelaine, 
or  along  the  l)oulevard  Sebastopol,  Strassburg  and  others,  is  a 
revelation  to  a  foreigner.  The  wealth  displayed  there  in  the 
show-windows,  the  abundance  of  mii-rors,  the  crowds  of  people, 
the  noise  caused  by  thousands  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  can  only  be 
compai'ed  with  Broadway,  in  New  York,  as  it  used  to  be  before 
the  street-car  track  was  laid.  And  then  the  singing,  screaming 
and  shouting  of  ambulant  provenders,  of  newsdealers,  etc.,  the 
flower-girls,  the  numerous  policemen,  the  regimental  clrura-corps 
and  marching  soldiers — take  it  all  in,  it  is  a  sight  worth  seeing; 
but  that's  all.  No  man  used  to  a  quiet,  steady  life  with  hard 
work  could  stand  this  gay,  chaotic  turmoil  any  longer  than  a 
few  weeks  without  hopelessly  shattering  his  nervous  system. 

Of  the  many  public  buildings  and  museums  I  will  say  only 
that  nothing  escaped  me.  I  saw  them  all  during  my  stay  of  a 
fortnight.  I  climbed  the  264  steps  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  and 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame;  I  saw  miles  of  painted  canvas  and 
priceless  collections  of  art-treasures,  saw  the  museums  of  indus- 
try and  trades,  and  several  others  which  are  not  frequently 
visited  by  foreigners,  among  them  the  ''Musee  Pedagogique." 
I  saw,  both  inside  and  outside,  most  all  of  the  grand  palaces, 
walked  through  the  best  parts  of  the  "  Bois  de  Boulogne," 
"  Pere  Lachaise,"  "  Jardin  des  Plantes"  and  the  "  Pare  des  Buttes 
Chaumont,"  and  got  heartily  tired  of  sight-seeing.  "A  little  less 
would  have  been  more."  Not  intending  to  write  a  guide-book, 
I  must  dismiss  this  subject.  2 
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The  people  of  Paris  are  like  unto  children.  They  are  always 
in  a  frenzy.  The  quiet,  self-possessed  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  gets  excited  only  wlien  a  tremendous  effort  is  to 
be  made  for  a  good  or  bad  purpose,  is  so  vastly  different  and  so 
much  to  be  preferred  that  the  choice  between  being  a  Frenchman 
and  an  American  cannot  be  difficult.  I  happened  to  be  at  the 
''Bourse"  when  an  extract  (an  evidently  falsified  one)  of  Bis- 
marck's great  speech  (February,  1888)  appeared  in  an  afternoon 
paper.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  to  see  these  Parisian 
merchants  and  bankers  devour  that  extract,  argue  over  it  with 
tongue,  head,  arms,  legs  and  fists.  And  to  stand  by  cool  as  a 
cucumber!  Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  Cc^tton  Exchange  in 
New  York  at  a  ci'itical  moment.  Though  the  excitement  was 
great  there  it  was  an  insignificant  ruffle  when  compared  with 
this  French  excitement.  And  now  let  me  say  that  the  excitable 
nature  of  the  Parisians  is  seen  als(»  in  the  schools.  But  of  that 
more  anon. 

What  a  polite  people  the  French  are!  And  yet,  how  brutal 
when  women  need  help.  I  was  stared  at  like  an  eighth  wonder 
whenever  in  an  omnibus  or  on  the  tramway  1  rose  and  oflPered 
my  seat  to  a  lady  or  poor  woman  carrying  a  basket.  Seeing  a 
woman  try  to  lift  a  heavy  load  on  a  truck  and  failing  t<i  accom- 
plish this,  my  companion  and  I  hurried  to  the  spot  and  gave  the 
bundle  a  lift  that  sent  it  up  in  a  moment.  The  woman  exhausted 
herself  in  expressions  of  gratitude  and  the  men  who  had  stood  by 
without  raising  a  finger  stared  us  out  of  countenance.  But,  then, 
we  were  foreigners  ! 

That  the  exciting  life  in  Paris  plays  havoc  with  the  nervous 
system  can  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  the  population  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  Red,  blooming  cheeks  are  rare  on  the  boulevards, 
rarer  still  among  the  school-children.  A  nervous  twitching  is 
observed  among  the  children  such  as  is  rarely  seen  even  in  New 
York,  and  never  in  rural  districts  or  little  towns  in  the  West. 
The  more  I  compare  the  French  with  our  people  the  more  I 
become  convinced  of  the  apparently  inexhaustible  fund  of  robust, 
bodily  strength  of  the  A.merican  people.     It  is  incontestable  that 
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our  peoplu  as  a  rule  are  more  nervous  than  the  Gerraaus,  but  they 
are  still  a  long  way  off  from  that  state  of  degeneracy  found  here 
in  France.  I  say  France  advisedly,  meaning  not  only  Paris,  for 
I  stopped  at  several  cities  in  France. 

The  terrible  habit  of  cigarette-smoking  indulged  in  here,  and 
the  strong  coifee  with  cognac  they  drink  here  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  liquors,  all  prove  curses; 
not  to  speak  of  worse  vices,  traces  of  which  are  found  every- 
where, in  the  show-windows,  in  the  theatres,  and  openly  on  the 
boulevards,  especially  after  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. —  The 
{N.  Y.)  Teacher. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  TESCHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


BY    A    FEMALE   TEACHER. 


It  is  with  pain  we  have  to  write  the  following  sentence :  The 
General  Assembly  failed  to  pass  the  bill  to  establish  a  Training 
School  for  North  Carolina  women  who  desire  to  become  better 
teachers.  The  measure  was  defeated  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Doughton, 
the  Representative  from  Alleghany  and  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education,  but  oven  in  the  face  of  his  intense  and 
constant  opposition  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  major- 
ity and  was  lost  in  the  House  by  only  a  few  votes.  Therefore 
we  know  that  the  Training  Scthool  is  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later, 
and  we  hope  our  great  host  of  female  teachers  and  friends  to 
progressive  education  in  North  Carolina  will  not  become  discour- 
aged. It  is  hard  to  understand  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Dough- 
ton  to  the  Training  School  when  we  know  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  from  Alleghany  county  for  the  school  would  have  been 
but  about  Si 6  per  year!  We  hope  that  Mr.  Doughton  will  be 
returned  to  the  next  Legislature  that  he  may  correct  the  mistake 
which  he  will  then  realize  he  has  mada 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  SDITERBISL  NOUNS. 

BY    H.    J.    S.,    GRAHAM,    N.    C. 

I  have  foiiucl  it  somewhat  difficult  to  mai<e  a  class  nnderstaiKl 
the  difference  between  the  dative,  or  indirect,  object  and  certain 
nouns  denoting  direction,  iveight,  measure,  distance,  value,  etc., 
together  witli  that  class  of  nouns  known  as  the  factitive  object; 
or,  as  put  by  Reed  and  Kellogg,  the  objective  complement. 

If  the  reader  finds  any  helps  in  the  subjoined  method  of  dis- 
criminating between  these  offices,  I  shall  feel  repaid  for  having 
written  this  article. 

First,  explain  to  your  class  the  meaning  of  the  word  dative. 
Show  them  that  while  the  word  implies  giving,  the  dative  object 
need  not  necessarily  follow  the  word  give,  but  may  follow  any 
verb  embracing  the  idea  of  giving,  or  having  any  kinship  to  it; 
as,  tell,  teach,  lend  send,  bring,  or  any  verb  containing  the  idea  of 
service. 

Show  them  that  this  object  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  verb. 
Write  sentences  on  the  board — Give  me  an  apple.  Ask  them 
what  is  given  away,  and  determine  the  object;  ask  them  what 
word  is  affected  indirectly  by  the  giving — what  word  receives 
the  result  of  the  giving — and  determine  the  dative  object.  Tell 
them  this  last  object  always  receives  the  result,  or  names  that 
toward  which  the  result  tends.  Insist  upon  it  that  the  verb 
always  contains  the  idea  of  giving  wdien  such  object  is  used,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  used  without  an  object — a  direct  object.  Illus- 
trate it  by  sentences. 

(a)  Teach  me  to  do  well. 

(6)  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 

(c)  He  lent  me  a  knife. 

(d)  They  sent  me  a  book. 

(e)  She  brought  me  a  message. 
(/)  I  threw  him  the  ball. 
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((/)  The  (inference  was  shown  me.  (Subject  here  is  object.) 
What  is  the  tiling  taught?  Toward  wliat  is  the  teaching  directed? 
Same  questions  as  to  tell,  lent,  sent,  etc. 

Hold  them  to  this  till  it  is  clearly  seen.  Have  them  to  bring 
in  a  dozen  sentences  on  the  next  recitation — none  that  you  have 
used.  Show  them  there  is  no  paucity  of  them  :  give  them  one 
or  two  orally:  "Sharpen  me  the  pencil."  "Grant  me  a  re- 
quest."     "Write  me  a  letter." 

When  you  think  your  pupils  see  the  nature  of  this  object — 
and  do  not  forget  that  what  seems  plain  to  you  does  not  appear 
so  to  them  at  once — take  up  the  nouns  of  measure,  etc.,  on  the 
same  plan.  Write  the  sentences — a  number  of  them — upon  the 
board  : 

"He  sent  his  daughter  home  that  way." 

Ask  what  was  sent:  then  ask  if  eitlier  home  or  ivay  was 
aifected  by  the  sending,  as  were  the  words  me — me,  in  sentences 
(«)  and  (g)  above.     They  will  readily  see  the  words  are  not. 

"He  gave  the  merchant  a  dollar  a  yard  for  the  cloth."  What 
was  actually  given?     "A  dollar — the  object." 

"Now,  tell  me  which,  merchant  or  yard,  received  the  effect  of 
the  giving,  and  you  will  tell  me  the  dative  object."  They  will 
see  the  distinction  by  thus  comparing  the  two.  Require  several 
sentences  from  each  pupil  illustrating  the  point,  and  accept  noth- 
ing short  of  originality. 

You  cannot  exercise  too  much  patience  in  teaching  these  dis- 
tinctions, and  wlien  you  think  you  have  the  diflPerence  clearly 
impressed  upon  your  class,  you  will  find  in  all  probability  that 
they  will  get  them  confounded  when  the  third  class,  the  objective 
complement,  is  introduced. 

Give  the  class,  time  to  digest  what  has  been  said  about  the  first 
two  before  examining  the  third.  Review  what  you  have  been 
over.  I  would  insist  upon  "  making  haste  slowly."  Have  them 
to  make  an  indirect  object  in  one  sentence,  a  direct  in  another — 
after  the  same  verb;  as,  He  sent  me  an  apple.  He  sent  me  to 
Raleigh.  He  told  me  a  story.  He  told  (informed)  me  about 
it.  In  no  way  can  you  engrave  it  upon  a  pupil's  laind  more 
sharply  than  by  this  last  method. 
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While  the  last-mentioned  class  of  words  does  not  fall  nnder 
the  title  of  this  article,  yet  it  should  be  touched  upon,  since  it 
walks  arm  in  arm  with  the  class  first  mentioned  through  the  dim 
labyrinths  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  he  cannot  see  its  features 
aright. 

Show  them  that  the  factitive  object  is  nothing  more  than 
another  name  for  the  direct  object,  or  some  quality  or  assumed 
action  belonging  to  it.  Tell  them  as  the  dative  object  always 
follows  a  verb  implying  to  give  or  to  serve,  so  the  factitive  object 
follows  verbs  ioDplying  to  make  or  to  create;  as  call,  appoint, 
choose,  style,  name,  make,  etc.  Be  particular  to  show  that  such 
name,  quality,  or  assumed  action  follows  the  object,  when  it  is 
used  as  factitive  object;  else  you  will  find  trouble  on  your  hands. 
For  instance,  if  you  tell  theuj  it  is  merely  some  word  belonging 
to  the  object,  they  would  think  wkitem  the  sentence,  ''They  made 
a  white  wall,"  just  as  much  an  objective  complement  as  in  the 
sentence,  "  They  made  the  wall  white  "  ;  or  blowing  \n  the  sentence, 
"I  heard  the  blowing  wind,"  as  in,  "I  heard  the  wind  blowing." 

When  you  have  explained  this  fully  have  the  cla.ss  to  bring 
in  sentences  illu.strating  all  three  of  the  classes.  You  cannot  do 
all  this  in  a  .day.  If  you  can  teach  these  points  clearly  in  a 
week  you  will  do  more  than  hundreds  have  done  in  all  their 
experience;  yet  it  can  be  done  in  a  brief  time  if  you  will  be  but 
patient  and  particular.  Go  to  the  minutest  details.  Be  sure 
your  class  understands  a  thing  before  you  pass  it.  The  wi'iter 
has  had  numerous  pupils  come  to  him — pupils  who  had  com- 
pleted (?)  the  higher  branches  of  English,  yet  they  were  not  able 
to  draw  these  distinctions.  They  have  been  led  to  think  they 
understood  all.  Stjme  one  is  to  blame.  Evidences  of  this  su- 
perficial training,  doubtless,  are  in  the  reader's  classes.  It  is  an 
evil  we  must  cope  with,  yet  I,  f  )r  one,  would  prefer  as  a  pupil  a 
person  that  knew  nothing  to  one  that  had  been  wrongfully  taught. 
The  one  is  aptly  represented  by  a  sheet  of  p^ire  white  paper  upon 
which  the  teacher  may  write  lessons  of  truth  and  light;  the  other 
is  one  full  of  errors  and  dark  erasures,  forbidding,  and  suggest- 
ive of  laborious  toil  in  the  face  of  arroo-ance  and  self-conceit. 
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OUR  INDIFFERENCE  TO  WORDS. 

ii'  in  passing  along  the  street  we  come  upon  the  same  stranger 
oftener  than  two  or  three  times,  we  are  very  apt  to  discover  in 
some  way  who  that  stranger  is.  Bnt  we  are  content  to  not  only 
see  and  hear,  but  use  daily  and  hourly  hundreds  of  words  that 
we  do  not  know.  We  do  know  them,  after  a  fashion, 'or  think 
that  we  know  them;  we  think  them  and  speak  them  and  write 
them  with  reasonable  accuracy,  even  when  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant of  what  they  really  are.  This  being  true,  perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  useless  to  bother  witi)  the  remote  meaning  and  history 
of  W(jrds.  It  seems  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  mental  train- 
ing and  uaental  satisfaction  may  l)e  secured  by  the  careful  study 
of  words  themselves. 

Kach  of  us  takes  dinner  every  day,  each  of  us  is  likely  to  be 
in  more  or  less  of  trouble  often  enough,  not  many  days  pass 
without  a  bit  of  scandal  coming  to  our  ears  or  leaving  our  lips; 
and  yet  it  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  us  do  not  know  these 
common  words,  dinner,  trouble,  scandal.  The  first  and  second 
are  of  Latin  origin,  the  third  is  Greek.  All  three  are  simple 
enough.  Probably  the  reader  who  does  not  now  know  them 
may  not,  after  making  their  acquaintance,  take  his  dinner  with 
greater  pleasure,  l)ear  his  troubles  with  lighter  heart,  or  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  scandal ;  but  he  will  at  least  derive  some  sort  of 
l)enefit  from  his  knowledge. 

The  word  rheer  is  a  good  example  of  a  common  term  which 
we  think  we  know  perfectly.      We  think  that  it  means  gladness, 
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rejoicing,  entertainment,  but  it  does  uot.  It  is  the  Greek  kant, 
head,  and  from  head  it  came  to  mean  face.  Wycliife  uses  the 
expression  "sweat  of  thy  cheer."  When  one  says  "Be  of  good 
cheer,"  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  should  say  "  Be  of  good  counte- 
nance." 

Anecdote  is  the  Greek  a.neJcdotos,  not  given  out,  unpublished; 
that  is,  a  story  privately  circulated.  Some  philosopher  may  in- 
vestigate the  question  whether  the  original  meaning  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  character  of  those  numerous  anecdotes  which  are  un- 
fit for  any  other  kind  of  circulation. 

We  use  ink  a  great  deal.  Do  all  of  us  know  what  it  means? 
Of  course  we  do:  "A  fluid  for  writing  with."  It  is  something 
more  than  that.  Ink  comes  to  us,  througii  the  Latin,  from  the 
Greek  enca-ustos,  burnt  in — "the  purple  red  ink  used  by  the  later 
Roman  emperors." 

Queen  meant  originally  nothing  more  than  woman,  being  the 
Greek  gune,  from  the  root  Gan,  to  produce.  It  has  a  doublet, 
quean,  to  which  a  very  diifereut  meaning  has  been  attached. 
Quean  and  cpieen  were  once  the  same. 

The  Greek  gune  also  meant  loife.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said 
to  the  reproach  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  their  languages 
lacked  the  tender  word  loife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tender 
worol  wife  has,  in  itself,  no  more  of  endearment  than  gune,  or 
uxor  or  conjux.  If  loife  is  not  connected  with  weave  (and  it 
probably  is  not),  it  is  from  the  root  Wib,  seen  in  Latin  vibrare, 
and  means  "she  who  trembles."  Not  so  tender  a  word,  after 
all,  unless  the  theory  is  accepted  which  likens  women  to  beef- 
steaks: "The  more  you  beat  'era,  the  tenderer  they  are." 

Spunk  is  the  Greek  spongos,  sponge,  and  came  to  mean  tinder, 
a  spongy  substance.  The  change  to  spark,  spirit,  etc.,  is  a  natu- 
ral one,  thougli  spunky  seems,  at  first  thought,  far  away  from 
spongy. 

Choir  is  another  common  word  that  we  know  all  iibout,  yet 
some  members  of  choirs  may  be  a  trifle  put  out  by  looking  up 
the  word  and  finding  that  it  is  from  the  Greek  choros,  originally 
signifying  "a  dance  in  a  ring." 
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This  list  aiiii,ht  l)t' extentleil  indefinitely.  Pei"ha])s  those  words 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  show  tliat  even  terms 
which  we  fre([iiently  use  are  often  rather  blindly  employed,  and 
to  sunyest  that  pPdfit  and  satisfaction  may  l)e  had  in  the  study 
of  words  themselves.  E    A. 


R  FIRST  LESSON  IN  LSTIN. 

The  first  lesson  in  Latin  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  should  not  deal 
with  o;rammatical  technicality  of  any  kind,  but  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  introduction  to  the  language  itself  in  its  most  in- 
teresting aspects.  It  should  be  short,  varied,  easily  understood, 
and  above  all  things  interesting.  The  boy  should  be  made  to 
feel  at  the  vei-y  start  the  connection  between  Latin  and  English 
as  well  as  the  difference  between  them.  Therefore  the  Latin 
words  selected  ought,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  common  English 
derivatives.  The  recitation  should  be  both  oral  and  written  and 
the  lesson  should  l>e  learned  with  absolute  thoroughness.  The 
following  is  suggested  as  a  first  lesson.  It  should  be  carefully 
read  to  the  [)upils  by  the  teacher,  each  word  being  pronounced 
properly,  and  each  feature  of  the  work  being  fullv  and  clearly 
explained,  before  the  pupils  begin  to  study  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  read  over  in  this  way  with  the  pu- 
pils, explaining  and  pronouncing,  in  advance,  each  of  the  first 
twenty  lesscnis. 

/.  Commit  to  memory  each  Latin  word  and  its  English  equiva- 
lent in  the  following  vocabulary: 

rosa,  a  rose,  aula,  the  hall,  longa,  long, 

meraoria,  memory,  pueila,  a  girl,  pulchra,  pretty, 

Julia,  Julia,  Victoria,  Victoria,  nou,  not, 

terra,  the  earth,  regina,  a  queen,  in,  in,  on, 

aqua,  the  water,  magna,  large,  great,  sub,  under, 

bestia,  a  beast,  mea,  my,  est,  is, 

medicina,  medicine,  tua,  thy  (your),  et,  and. 
bona,  good, 
3 
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N.  B.  The  pupil  should  be  required  to  learn  the  vocabtdary 
thoroughly  before  going  farther. 

II.  Translate  into  English: 

1.  Rosa  est  piilchra. 

2.  Julia  raea  est  puella  pulchra. 

3.  Memoria  tua  est  bona. 

4.  Victoria  bona  est  regina  pulchra. 

5.  Bestia  est  uon  in  terra;  bestia  est  sub  aqua. 

6.  Medici na  tua  non  est  bona. 

7.  Puella  bona  est  in  aula  longa, 

8.  Rosa  pulchra  est  in  aqua. 

9.  Aula  longa  mea  est  pulchra  et  magna. 
10.  Bestia  magna  est  in  aula  pulchra. 

III.  Translate  info  Latin: 

1.  The  earth  is  large. 

2.  The  rose  is  mine. 

3.  My  rose  is  pretty. 

4.  Your  rose  is  in  the  water. 

5.  My  njemory  is  not  good. 

6.  My  pretty  Julia  is  a  good  girl. 

7.  The  large  beast  is  in  the  water. 

8.  The  water  is  pretty. 

9.  Your  pretty  medicine  is  not  good. 
10.   Pretty  Julia  is  my  queen. 

IV.  1.  Strike  off  a  from  the  end  of  each  of  the  following: 
rosa,  memoria,  terra,  bestia,  longa.  Find  one  English  word 
derived  from  ros,  meniori,  terr,  besti,  long. 

2,  Find  the  meanings  of  the  following  :  terrace,  terrier,  aquatic, 
magnitude,  and  tell  what  Latin  word  each  is  derived  from. 

V.  Make  five  original  Latin  sentences  using  the  words  in  the 
vocabulary.  G.  T.   W. 


Translate. — Non  ei'at  ille  lux,  sed  ut  testimonium   perhib- 
eret  de  lumine. — Joannis,  I,  8. 
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■      R  FRSSRGE  FROM  VIRGIL'S  FIRST  ECLOGUE. 

Mr.  F.  \\\  H.  Myers  in  his  Life  of  Wordsworth  gives  an  ex- 
(jiiisite  rendering-  of  a  few  verses  in  the  First  Eclogne  of  Virgil. 
It  i.--  wliere  Meliboeiis,  who  is  fleeing  as  an  exile  from  his  home, 
congratulates  Tityrus  that  he  is  permitted  to  remain  on  his  farm 
and  to  spend  his  old  age  amid  the  bees  and  fountains  and  wil- 
low-hedges and  e(joing  doves  and  lofty  elms. 

"  Calm  as  thy  sacred  streams  thy  years  shall  flow ; 
Groves  which  thy  youth  has  kuown  thine  age  shall  know  ; 
Here,  as  of  old,  Hyblaeau  bees  shall  twine 
Their  mazy  murmur  into  dreams  of  thine — 
Still  from  the  hedge's  willow  bloom  shall  come 
Through  summer  silences  a  slumberous  hum — 
Still  from  the  crag  shall  lingering  winds  prolong 
The  half-heard  cadence  of  the  woodman's  song — 
While  evermore  the  doves,  thy  love  and  care, 
Fill  the  tall  elms  with  sighing  in  the  air." 

What  a  beautiful  pieture  of  a  happy  old  age  in  sympathy  with 
nature!  Sueh  was  Wordsworth's.  Those  who  love  Virgil,  and 
feel  in  his  verses  the  deep  tranquillity  that  belongs  to  nature,  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Wordsworth,  the  poetic  high-priest  of 
nature,  took  most  delight  in  Virgil  of  all  poets  and  drew  from 
him  dee}^  and  strong  inspiration.  G.   T.   W. 


R  RECONSTRUCTION  ODE, 

The  following  poem,  published  in  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
Reconstruction  days  and  addressed  to  General  A.  H.  Terry,  U. 
S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Virginia,  has  embalmed  the  period  of  Thad. 
Stevens,  military  rule,  and  the  Freed  man's  Bureau  in  verses  full 
of  humor  and  classic  suggestiveness : 

Terry  leave  us,  sumus  wearj' : 
Jam  uos  tifidet  te  videre, 
Si  vis  nos  with  joy  implere, 
Terry  in  hac  terra  tarr}-, 
Diem  nary. 
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For  thy  domum  lone'st  thou  nonne  ? 
Habes  wife  (;t  filios  boiinj-? 
Socios  Afros  maj^is  ton-)-  ? 
Haste  thee  Terr}',  mili-terry, 
Pedem  ferre. 

Forte  Thaddeus  ruay  desire  thee, 
Sumner,  et  id.  om.  admire  thee, 
Nuisance  nobis,  not  to  ire  thee, 
We  can  spare  thee,  majj;ne  Terry, 
Freely,  very. 

Hear  the  Prex's  proclamation, 
Nos  fldeies  to  the  nation, 
G-one  est  nunc  thy  place  and  station 
Ttrry-fier  momen-terry 

Sine  query. 

Yes,  thy  doom  est  scriptum — "  Mene," 
Lonp;er  ue  nos  naso  teue, 
Thou  hast  dogged  us,  diu  bene, 
Loose  us,  terrible  bull  terry-er. 
We'll  be  merrier. 

But  the  dulces  Afros,  vale, 

Pompey,  Seipio  et  Sally, 

Seek  some  back  New  Haven  alley, 

Terry,  quit  this  territory 

Con  amore. 

Sed  verbum  tibi,  abituro, 
Pay  thy  rent-bills,  et  coujuro, 
Tecum  take  thy  precit)us  bureau 
Terre,  Turner,  blue-coat  hom'nes 
AbhiDc  omnes  I 


-Horace  MiUoa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 

Small,  yet  Great. — 'The  garners  of  Sicily  are  empty  now, 
but  the  bees  from  all  cliines  still  fetch  honey  from  the  tiny  gar- 
den of  Theocritus.  On  a  map  of  the  world  you  may  hide 
Judea  with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  your  finger-tip,  and  neither 
of  them  figures  in  the  "prices-current";  but  they  still  lord  it  in 
the  thought  and  action  of  every  civilized  man.  Did  not  Dante 
cover  with  his  hand  all  that  was  Italv  six  hundred   vears  affo? 
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niid  it"  we  li'o  hai'k  a  centiirv,  where  was  Germany  outside  of 
Weimar'.'  Material  success  is  ^oud,  but  only  as  the  necessary 
|)reliminaryM)f  better  things.  The  measure  of  a  nation's  true 
success  is  the  amount  it  has  contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral 
energy,  the  intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual  hoi)e  and  conso- 
lation of  mankind. — James  Russell  Loioell. 

Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages. — That  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Eclogue  should  have  been  considered  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages'  as  a  j)ropliet  of  Christ,  and  taken  his  place  upon 
the  mediaeval  stage  with  Isaiah,  Simeon  and  Elizabeth,  is  not 
remarkable.  That  he  should  have  figured  in  mediaeval  legend 
as  a  magician  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation,  and  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  students  of  myths.  *  *  *  ^  well- 
known  historic  person,  whose  individuality  is  never  obscured, 
appears  in  the  works  of  scholars  in  the  twelfth  century, 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  magician,  and  later  bec(jmes 
the  hero  of  the  more  popular  French  and  German  romances. 
The  problem  is  not  so  difficult  as  at  first  sight  appears,  and 
the  key  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  two  factors: 
the  exaggerated  idea  which  scholars  generally  formed  of  A^ir- 
gil's  wisdom,  and  the  tendency  during  the  Middle  Ages  to 
explain  exceptional  learning  as  the  result  of  magical  practices. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  works  of  the  poet  themselves 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their  author's  peculiar  renown. 
The  Fourth  Eclogue  was  sufficient  to  rank  the  writer  among  the 
prophets  of  Christ,  and  the  Eighth  Eclogue  led  at  least  one 
learned  author,  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  attribute 
magical  powers  to  Virgil:  "Et  fuit  magnus  magicus,  multum 
enirn  se  dedit  arti  magicfe  ut  patet  ex  ilia  ecloga  'Pastorum  mu- 
sam  Damonis  et  Alphesibcei.'"  The  influence  in  the  same  di- 
rection of  various  parts  of  the  ^Eneid,  notably  the  Sixth  Book, 
must  also  have  been  considerable.  It  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  Virgil  is  not  the  only  poet  of  ancient  Rome  who  has 
undergone  this  transf  trmation.  The  poet  of  the  Metamorphoses 
(Ovid)  has  undergone  the  same  transformation  as  his  gi-eater 
countryman. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Classical  Words  in  English. — Words  of  Ano;lo-Sax(jn 
origin,  such  as  hand,  shoe,  hard,  high,  go,  get,  etc.,  become 
familiar  to  ns  in  early  life;  \vh;it  we  subsequently  learn  about 
history,  politics,  law,  medicine,  theology,  ^he  arts,  science  and 
philosophy,  is  connected  with  words  derived  from  I^atin  and 
Greek  roots.  Such  English  derivations  abound  in  all  our  his- 
tory and  scientific  works,  and  even  in  the  leading  columns 
of  daily  newspapers.  Without  a  knowledge  of  them,  readers 
are  repelled  from  such  literature,  for  it  is  a  laborious  and 
uninteresting  task  to  search  out  the  meanings  of  words,  one  by 
one,  as  they  occur.  Even  the  school-board  education  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  insufficient  if  it  leaves  unmet  so  form- 
idable an  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  mean- 
ino\s  of  all  common  Eup'lish  words  ouodit  to  be  made  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  school  examinations,  and,  in  order  to  get 
over  the  ground  in  the  time  allotted  to  an  ordinary  education, 
the  study  of  them  must  be  systematized  and  connected  with 
other  studies. — llilne^s  Readable  English  Dictionary,  Preface. 

Two  Speakers. — And  when  they  began  to  weave  the  web  of 
words  and  counsel  in  the  face  of  all,  then  Menelaos  harangued 
fluently,  in  few  words,  but  very  clearly,  seeing  he  was  not  long  of 
speech,  neither  random,  tiiough  in  years  he  was  the  younger. 

But  whenever  Odysseus  full  of  wiles  rose  up,  he  stood  and 
looked  down,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  waved  not 
his  staff",  whether  backwards  or  forwards,  but  held  it  stifp,  like 
to  a  man  of  no  understanding;  one  would  deem  him  to  be 
churlish,  and  naught  but  a  fool.  But  when  he  uttered  his  great 
voice  from  his  chest,  and  words  like  unto  the  snowHakes  of  win- 
ter, then  could  no  mortal  man  contend  with  Odysseus ;  then 
marvelled  we  not  thus  to  behold  Odysseus'  aspect.  Iliad,  III: 
212—224,  Leafs  rendering. 

Our  Experience. — In  teaching  the  classical  languages  we  in- 
herit the  results  of  the  experiencieof  many  generations.  The  things 
to  be  tauffhtin  a  ojiven  time  and  the  order  in  which  thev  are  to  be 
taught  are  determined  to  a  nicety.      Even  the  proper  sequence  of 
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texts  is  hanllv  a  matter  of  dispute,  with  the  excejjtion  of  the  bnrn- 
iug  question  of  the  proper  place  for  tlie  study  of  Homer.  Out  of 
the  vast  sum  of  details  relating  to  pronunciation,  forms,  syntax 
and  vocabulary  salient  points  of  universal  application  are  chosen, 
and  dwelt  upon  until  the  student  is  in  possession  of  an  indeed 
limited  range  of  principles  and  facts,  but  these  such  as  form  a 
framework  into  which  everything  acquired  at  a  later  period  can 
be  inserted  without  inconvenience  or  distortion. — M.  W.  Easton, 
in  The  Academy. 

Simple  Texts. — The  same  writer  discusses  the  choice  of  texts 
to  be  read  by  students  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  studies.  He 
is  writing  in  regard  to  French,  but  his  words  may  be  applied  to 
any  language:  "The  text  should  be  prose,  and  simple;  the  more 
pages  covered,  if  thoroughly  understood,  the  more  rapidly  will 
the  student  acquire  that  wade  range  of  experience  in  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  vcords,  forms  and  idioms  which,  and  which 
alone,  can  pre})are  him  to  attack  a  difficult  text; — provided  the 
text  used  is  rendered  with  the  utmost  literal  accuracy.  There 
are,  however,  some  limitations  in  practice.  If  the  text  is  so  easy 
that  the  whole  lesson  is  too  long  to  be  carefully  translated  in  the 
hour,  or,  again,  so  easy  that  some  of  the  sharper  and  more  care- 
less pupils  can  fairly  guess  at  the  general  meaning  (what  they, 
and  some  others  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  pleased  to  call 
'translation  at  sight'),  no  real  advance  will  be  made;  and  more- 
over, the  attention  paid  to  class-room  work  will  inevitably  re- 
lax. This  is  at  least  my  own  experience  with  college  students; 
with  students  in  the  preparatory  schools  the  case  may  be  differ- 
ent. It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that,  in  some  classes,  nothing 
but  a  text  of  some  difficulty  will  enforce  due  care  in  preparation 
and  proper  attention  during  recitation." 


The  knowledge  demanded  for  the  successful  conduct  of  even 
a  primary  school  is  varied  and  extensive. 
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mW  BOOKS, 

Teachers  who  learned  years  ago  to  appreciate  the  scholarship 
of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  I.atin  Grammar  will  be  glnd 
to  know  that  a  new  edition,  entirely  revised  by  Prof,  Preble  of 
Harvard,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  old  grammar 
has  been  retained,  while  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  the  topics  is 
fuller  and  more  in  accord  with  the  present  state  of  grammatical 
science.     The  book  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

An  Inductive  Latin  Method,  published  by  Ivison,  Blake- 
'nian  &  Co.,  New  York,  introduces  a  pupil  to  the  Latin  language 
by  beginning  at  once  to, read,  study  and  analyze  Csesar's  Gallic 
War.  One  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  first  twenty, 
chapters  of  Book  I,  an<l  all  the  general  principles  of  grammar 
are  deduced  from  the  facts,  presented  in  these  twenty  cha|)ters  or 
by  the  teacher  and  grammar  in  connection  therewith.  We  cor- 
dially reconimend  the  book  to  those  who  approve  of  tiiis  method 
of  teaching.      It  is  edited  with  learning  and  talent. 

D'Ooge's  Colloqltia  Latina,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
contains  thirty  Latin  dialogues  designed  for  use  with  beginners. 
With  bright  pupils,  especially  girls,  teachers  would  find  the  book 
helpful.  ^  G.  T.  W. 


In  teaching  history  I  use  the  topical  method  when  I  can, 
but  it  happens  sometimes  the  pupils  cannot  tell  all  of  one  topic. 
This  being  so,  I  commence  with  a  topic  that  I  think  is  rather 
difficult  for  one  pupil  to  remeibber  entirely  and  ask  some  mem- 
ber a  question  that  will  bring  out  part  of  the  topic,  another 
member  will  be  required  to  tell  another  fact  in  the  topic  under 
consideration,  and  so  on  until  all  the  facts  are  brought  out;  and 
call  on  one  to  tell  all  that  has  been  told  on  that  topic.  By  do- 
ing so  I  find  I  have  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  all  the  time, 
for  no  one  knows  when  he  will  be  called  on  for  a  general  state- 
ment. — H.  L.  F.  Robinson. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


"DISTANCE  LENDS  ENCHANTMENT." 

Said  a  frowsy  little  blowsy  little  drow.sy  little  Boy: 
"I  am  too  young'  to  \vt)rlv,  ami  playing'.s  little  joy; 
So  I'll  sit  me  down  and  wait,  with  what  fortitude  I  cau, 
Till  I  grow  to  be  a  merry  little  cherry  little  Man." 

Said  a  drowsy  little  blow.sy  little  frowsy  little  Man: 
"I  am  too  old  for  play,  and  to  work  is  not  my  plan  ; 
So  I'll  sit  lue  down  and  ponder  on  the  joys  wdthout  alloy 
That  were  mine  when  a  cherry  little  merry  little  Boy." 

— Mary  Bell,  in  Wide  Aivake. 


R  FEW  COMMON  SENSE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  NORTH 
CIlROLINl. 

1.  When  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  North  Carolina?    State 
its  name  and  what  towns  it  connected. 

2.  Name  the  principal  railn.ads  n()w  built  in  the  State.     Which 
one  is  the  most  important? 

3.  What   canals   are   there   in   the  State?     When    were  they 
built  ? 

4.  What  industry  brings  in  the  most  money?     Name  the  other 
principal  industries. 

5.  Name  five  principal  cities  in  the  order  of  their  size.     State 
some  fact  concerning  each. 

6.  What  navigable  waters  are  there  in  or  bordering  on  North 
Carolina? 
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7.  What  minerals,  vahiabK'  building  stones  or  metal- does  the 
State  produce?     State  their  names  and  where  they  are  found. 

8.  Give  the  total  value  of  all  the  (1)  agricultural,  (2)  manu- 
facturing, and  (3)  mineral  productions  of  the  State. 

9.  Gives  the  names  of  our  Governor,  Congressmen,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  five  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens. 

10.  What  educational  papers  are  published  in  North  Carolina? 
Give  their  names. 

11.  Name  the  most  distinguished  authors  who  are  now  or  were 
formerly  residents  in  the  State.      What  books  have  they  written? 

12.  State  how  the  money  is  raised  to  support  the  fvee  school 
system  of  the  State,  (a)  your  county,  (b)  your  city. 

13.  What  is  the  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  school-teach- 
ers? 

14.  What  is  the  total  amount  raised  by  taxation  to  support 
the  free  schools  of  the  State? 

15.  Name  our  leading  colleges.      How  are  they  supported? 

16.  .n  what  manner  do  our  teachers  get  the  professional  part 
of  their  education? 

17.  How  old  is  the  oldest  teacher  you  know?  How  old  is 
the  youngest? 

18.  In  \yhat  way  is  North  Carolina  encouraging  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  as  a  permanent  business? 


SPLINTS,  SHOE  PEGS,  BEIDS,  ETC, 

The  editor  of  Country  and  Milage  Schools  of  Chicago  in  dis- 
cussing a  sentence  from  Editor  Bell  of  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal says  some  sensible  things  on  the  dilutetl  teaching  sc)  much 
practiced.  Hear  him:  "The  teacher  who  keeps  her  pupils  two, 
three  or  five  weeks  busy  with  shoe  pegs,  splints,  buttons,  mould- 
ing-clay, pictures,  etc.,  ostensibly  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
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11  limber.'^,  foi'in,  genoi-aphy  or  language,  that  should  be  gained  in 
five  lessons  irlfhoi(t  this  pldy-koune  trumpery,  is  a  fraud,  and  is  not 
a  qualiHed  teaeher,  because  he  or  she  confounds  mfo^i.s'  with  ends. 

"  Shoe  pegs  are  all  right,  are  a  proper  thing  in  their  proper 
place — in  the  sole  of  a  boot,  and  as  counters,  it  may  be,  to  give 
the  child  a  ci)nce|if  of  the  quantity  in  the  first  few  simple  nuni- 
bei's  he  studies. 

"Teachers  from  the  primai'v  room  to  the  principal's;  profes- 
sors, from  the  Jones'  school,  at  the  cross-roads,  to  the  college 
chair,  a  few  years  since  raised  their  voices  and  made  a  joyful 
noise  in  favor  of  pegs,  buttons,  beads,  colored  blocks,  etc.  The 
pegs,  blocks  and  beads  went  into  our  schools  by  the  car-load. 
Now,  some  pi'incipals,  a  few  professors,  and  many  county  super- 
intendents are  invoi(.'ing  stock.  They  find  pegs,  buttons,  splints, 
sticks,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  educational  bric-a-brac,  but 
the  results — the  cash  in  the  drawer  and  in  bank — are  startlingly 
meao^re." 


"FIRST  STEPS  IN  NORTH  CfiROLINi^  HISTORY," 


BY    JOHN    S.    LONG,    NEW    BERN,    N.    C,    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT    CRAVEN 

COUNTY. 


Oiu-  accomplished  friend,  Mrs.  C  P.  Spencer,  has  laid  a  great 
debt  uj)on  her  native  State  in  the  j)roduction  of  this  chai'ming 
little  b(jok.  It  has  risen  above  the  horizon  with  a  suddenness 
which  has  nearly  taken  our  breath.  Without  any  heralding, 
with  no  subsidized  flatterers,  leaving  the  questions  of  admii'ation 
and  patronage  to  be  settled  hereafter,  it  very  modestly  bids  for 
our  approval  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  it  gets  it.  This  is  not 
the  notable  North  Carolina  History  so  long  predicted  by  the 
press.  That  is  to  be  a  profound  and  elaborate  performance,  full 
of  wonderful  views  (jf  men  and  measures.  But  this  is  something 
a  great  deal  wiser  and   better;  it  is  a  sweet,  wholesome,  health- 
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giving  child's  history,  written  in  a  style  borrowed  from  wonder 
land,  its  languag-e  bright  and  sunny,  its  sentences  rollinsr  alonar 
like  the  blue  tides  of  the  sea  in  summer  time,  and  its  free  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  good  sense  captivating  every  reader.  If  the 
bright  boys  and  girls  of  our  graded  schools  do  not  make  friends 
with  this  book  we  have  greatly  misunderstood  them.  We  hope 
and  believe  it  is  to  be  the  wizard  volume  of  our  school  literature, 
making  to  every  child's  fancy  the  musty,  dusty  annals  of  Xorth 
Carolina  to  be  transformed.  It  is  high  time  for  such  a  miracle 
to  be  wrought.  "Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,"  North  Carolina  has  yet  been  a  pauper  for  the  want  of 
good  histories.  Mrs.  Spencer,  in  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  ever 
trod  by  toiler  or  dreamer,  sets  the  key-note  of  this  work.  She 
not  only  shows  that  North  Carolina  history  is  full  of  interest, 
but  that  it  can  be  written  with  the  pen  of  inspiration.  She  shows 
a  beautiful  philosophy  in  first  telling  her  story  to  the  innocent 
intelligence  of  the  school-room.  She  thus  not  only  stimulates 
the  ambition  and  scholarship  of  the  student,  but  creates  a  new 
highway  for  historical  composition,  and  shapes  the  historians  of 
the  future.  We  hope  to  see  this  dainty  volume  in  every  school 
in  the  State. — State  .Chronicle. 


DRILL  IN  ilRTICULSTION. 

Ten  minutes'  drill  upon  the  following  each  week  will  greatly 
improve  the  articulation  of  every  pupil  taking  the  drill : 

1.  I^et  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee's  lonely  lane. 

2.  He  drew  long,  legible  lines  along  the  lovely  landscape. 

3.  The  old,  cold  scold  sold  a  school  coal  scuttle. 

4.  Did  you  ever  see  a  saw  saw  like  that  saw  sawed. 

5.  Eight  great  gray  geese  gazing  gaily  into  Greece. 

6.  Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the  ragged   rascal   ran. 

7.  Some  shun  sunshine;  do  you  shun  sunshine? 

8.  She  uttered  a  sharp,  shrill   shriek  and  then   shrunk   from 
the  shriveled  form  that  slumbered  in  the  shroud. 
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THE  LOST  COLONY. 

For  the  best  composition  hv  any  school  boy  or  j^irl,  niider  fii- 
teen  years  of  nge,  written  without  aid,  wliich  shall  answer  the 
following  questions,  based  upon  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  Mrs. 
Spencer's  "First  Steps  in  North  Carolina  History,"  the  editor 
will  present  a  gold  medal  of  the  "North  Carolina  Young  Folks' 
Reading  Club"  and  a  year's  subscription  to  The  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher.  The  composition  is  to  be  entitled  "The  Lost 
Colony"  and  must  not  be  longer  than  two  pages  of  foolscap 
paper  nor  less  than  forty  lines  of  same  size  paper.  The  compo- 
sition must  reach  us  by  May  10th  and  the  successful  one  will  be 
published  in  the  May  number  of  The  Teacher. 

Where  and  when  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  the  second  time? 

What  instructions  did  Raleigh  give  them  ? 

What  men  were  sent  out  this  time"? 

Who  was  sent  as  Governor? 

What  occurred  soon  after  they  arrived? 

For  what  did  Governor  White  return  to  England? 

How  long  was  Governor  White  away? 

When  he  returned  what  had  become  of  the  colony? 

What  traces  had  they  left? 

What  did  the  Indians  tell  year*  afterwards? 

Now  here  is  an  opportunity  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to 
write  North  Carolina  history,  and  we  hope  a  great  uiany  will 
make  the  effort. 


Social  reading  should  be  encouraged.  The  industry  in 
many  a  sewing  circle  has  been  enlivened  by  a  well  selected  read- 
um  bv  one  of  their  number.  Reading:  circles  ouffht  to  be  main- 
tained  in  every  town,  and  the  teacher  shoidd  be  the  prime  mover 
in  the  enterprise. — Anon. 
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OUR  YOUNG -FOLKS'  READING  CLUB. 

Have  voLi  vet  orp-anized  a  circle  of  the  North  Caroliua  Youno- 
Folks'  Reading  Club  in  your  school?  If  you  have  not  vet  clone 
so  then  by  all  means  do  not  longer  delay,  but  have  your  pupils 
very  soon  organized  into  a  reading  circle  and  you  will  find  it  a 
most  enjoyable  and  l)eiieficial  part  of  your  educational  work. 

The  course  of  reading  for  this  year  comprises  "  Rasselas,"  bv 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  by  Ruskin;  "Twice  Told 
Tales,"  by  Hawthorne,  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Walter 
Scott.  The  entire  set  of  books  may  be  j)urchased  for  sixty  cents, 
in  paper  bindings.  Any  bookseller  will  order  them  for  you  or 
they  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Ral- 
eigh. 

If  yon  want  to  make  your  reading  club  thoroughly  interesting 
and  of  most  benefit  to  y(nir  pupils  have  the  young  folks  to  meet 
at  some  private  house  in  your  community  one  evening  in  the 
week  to  discuss  the  subject  and  read  several  short  and  pointed 
essays  upon  particular  portions  of  the  book.  A  short,  general 
talk  by  some  prominent  man  of  the  community  would  also  be 
entertaining  ;  then  a  few  miscellaneous  recitations  with  some  music 
might  be  profitably  added,  not  forgetting  to  have  at  least  an  hour 
or  two  for  pleasant  social  enjoyment  such  as  young  people  delight 
in.  So  soon  as  your  club  begins  to  have  regular  meetings  there 
will  be  many  ways  suggested  to  a  thoughtful  teacher  for  getting 
the  most  possible  "[ood  and  eniovment  from  the  meetino;s. 

But  organize  your  club  at  once  anil  you  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  course  of  reading  and  the  meetings  pleasant  to 
all. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  lately  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Folks'  Reading  Club: 

Gertie  Alden,  Rockingham.  Mollie  Joues,  Dillsboro. 

Julius  Abernethy,  Nashville.  Mamie  Kinsey,  Green  Hill. 

Berta  Anderson,  Reidsville.  Matnie  Lazensby,  Turuersburg. 

Lillian  Anderson,  Reidsville.  Rosa  Lane,  Fort  Barnwell,  S.  C. 

Hattie  P.  Bunn,  Rocky  Mount.  Mollie  Ledbetter,  .Mangum. 
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Lizzie  Battle,  Roelv3'  Mount. 
Sut-ie  S.  Rattle,  Rock}'  Mount. 
B.  A.  Brooks,  Nashville. 
Novella  Bro<>clen,  Trentou. 
Julirt  Ball,  Danville,  Va. 
Mattie  Biles,  Cedar  Hill. 
Beulab  Burns,  Cedar  Hill. 
Daise.v  Batehelor,  Nashville. 
E.  L.  Brooks,  Nashville. 

B.  N.  Brooks,  Nashville. 
Nannie  Bennett,  Reidsville. 
Lillie  May  Bi'uton,  Reidsville. 
Phoebe  Curtis,  Kiuston. 

M.  G.  Capehart,  Avoca. 

Geo.  W.  Capehart,  Avoca. 

Cad  Capehart,  Avoca. 

M.  R.  Capehart,  Avoca. 

R.  A.  (,'apehart,  Avoca. 

T.  E.  Capehart,  Avoca. 

Jennie  Covin£:ton,  Rockinoham. 

Ada  Carpenter,  Cedar  Hill. 

W.  A.  Carver,  Willis  Creek. 

C.  C.  Cockrell,  Nashville, 
Mollie  Cockrell,  Nashville. 
Cora  Duustou,  Kinston. 
Mamie  Dunlap,  Cedar  Hill. 
Blanche  Dunlap,  Cedar  Hill. 
Edgar  Dunlap,  Cedar  Hill. 
Minnie  Dills,  Dillsboro. 
Lizzie  H.  Edwards,  Hunt's. 

D.  L.  Ellis,  Dunn. 

Jennie  Hughes  Elliugtim,  Reidsvil] 
Jeannie  H.  Ellington,  Reidsville. 
Katie  Ellintiton,  Reidsville. 
Nannie  M.  Foust,  Raleigh. 
Mary  Ferguson,  Neuse. 
Ethel  Fray,  Concord. 
Anna  Farley,  Dillsboro. 
Elouzo  Farley,  Dillsboro. 
Isabella  Graves,  Mt.  Airy. 
Daisy  Gaddy,  Cedar  Hill. 
Annie  Gaddy,  Cedar  Hill. 
Mattie  Gannon,  Mangum. 
Mamie  Hancock.  Washington. 
Annie  Henderson,  Kinston. 
Jessie  Harper,  Kinston. 
Sudie  Hunter,  Kinston. 
Dai-:y  Hunsucker.  Cedar  Hill. 
Samuel  Hubbard,  Reidsville. 
Alvis  Harris,  Reidsville. 

Willie 


M.  J.  Martin,  Avoca. 

T.  C.  Martin,  Avoca. 

Susie  McDonald,  Rockingham. 

Laura  Morgan,  Nashville. 

Robert  Matheson,  Mangum. 

W.  H.  Morgan,  Nashville. 

M.  Ida  Morgan,  Nashville. 

Robert  Montgomery,  Reidsville. 

Gary  McKay,  Dillsboro. 

Maggie  McDade,  Dillsboro. 

Elias  Monteith,  Dillsboro. 

McBee  Mason,  Dillsboro. 

Willie  Nicholson,  Rockingham. 

Mattie  Nicholson,  Rockingham. 

Sudie  Parrott,  Kinston. 

H.  S.  Picket,  Silver. 

Janie  Patterson,  Mangum. 

Mary  Parrish,  Reidsville. 

Jinsie  Parris,  Dillsboro. 

Anna  B.  Roane,  Reidsville. 

Carrie  Sampson,  Reidsville. 

Sadie  Sloan,  Reidsville. 

Fannie  Smith,  Dillsboro. 

Jennie  Smith,  Cedar  Hill. 

Emma  Sherrill,  Dillsboro. 

Louise  Stanback,  Mangum. 

Pauline  Stanback,  Mangum. 

Virginia  Thorpe,  Nashville. 

A.  A.  Thorpe,  Nashville. 

Walter  Thomas,  Dillsboro. 

Florence  Wooten,  Trenton. 
e.        Jennie  Willis,  Forest  City. 

Sallie  White,  Danville,  Va. 

Monroe  Warburton,  Rockingham. 

Mary  Wills,  Brinkleyville. 

Effie  Whitesides,  Green  Hill. 

George  B.  Wills,  Rocky  Mount. 

Estelle  Webster,  Mangum. 

Carrie  VVebster,  Mangum. 

Maude  Tarborough,  Hendersouville. 

Fannie  Rogers,  Concord. 

Laura  Leslie,  Concord. 

Juanita  Coltrane,  Concord. 

Mary  Fetzer,  Concord. 

Carlie  Fetzer,  Concord. 

Pauline  Means,  Concord. 

Claude  Fisher,  Concord. 

Sallie  Hill,  Concord. 

Lizzie  Bost,  Concord. 

Esther  Ervin,  Concord. 
Harris,  Reidsville. 
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OFFICERS    1888-'89. 
GEO.  T.  WIRSTON,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
DAVID  L.  ELLIS,  Teeasurbr,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary,  Raleigh  N.  C. 
MISS  WILLIE  MILLER,  Stenographic  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Session  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Building  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  18th  to  July  2d,  1889. 


PROGRAMME  SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION, 


Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  18  to  July  2,  1889. 


Tuesday,  June  18th. 

Assembly  trains  from  all  parts  of  the  State  will  make  close  connection  with 

the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  at  Goldsburo,  en  routeU>r  Mc^reliead 

City. 

Wednesday,  June  19th. 

Complimentary  sail  to  the  Assen^bly  by  the  boatmen  of  Morehead  City. 

S:30  P.  M. 

Address,        ......         Senator  Z.  B.  Vance. 

Annual  Address,  ....  President  George  T.  Winston. 

Opening  op  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Assembly'. 

Thursday,  June  20th. 

"Children's  Day'." 

1.  Primary  Geography.     Snperintendent  VV.  A.  Blair,  Greensboro. 

2.  Primary  Reading.     Mrs.  M.  O.  Hnmphrey,  Goldsboro. 

3.  Supplementary  Reading.     Snpt.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  Greensboro. 

4.  What   May'   we   Hope  to    .\ccomplish    During    First   Year   of 
School? 

5.  Aids,  Apparatus  and  Devices  for  Primary'  School-room. 

6.  Grouping  and  Busy  Work.     Miss  Katie  Millard,  Goldsboro. 

8:30  P.  M. 

The  Activities  of  Childhood— What  They  are  and  How  to  Tkain 
Them  Properly. 

Friday,  June  21st. 

"English  Literature  Day'." 
The  special   program tne  for  this  day   is  to   be  arranged    by    Rev.   Tiiomas 
Hume,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  "  Literatnre  Committee.'" 
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4  P.  M. 

Stnte  Ass(ici;itinii  (»f  Cunntv  8i)[)erinlen(lents  will  meet  in  Assembly  Hall, 
•lanu's  P.  C'ddk,  (';iliiirrus  county,  President;  L.  M.  Conyers,  Nasli  county, 
Vi(_'e-Presi<leiit;   P.  M.  Pearsull,  Jones  county,  Secretary. 

Saturday,  June  22(1. 

Rest  and  Recreation. 
Excursions  to  the  Liglit-house,  Fort  Macon,  Beaulbrt  and  other  places. 

Sunday,  June  23d. 
11  A.  31. 

Sekmon, Rev.  J.  W.  Carter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

5  P.  M. 

Bible  Study.     Subject,  "Christ  Risen,"  1  Cor.  15:20. 

8:30  P.  M. 

.Judicial  Trials  of  the  New  Testament.  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  LL.  D., 
President  University  N.  C. 

Monday,  June  24th. 

"Trainings  School  Day." 
Report  of  the  "  Committee  on  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School," 
and  general  discussion  upon  plans  and   methods  of  securing  the  establishment 
<)f  the  school. , 

Political  Economy  as  a  Study'  for  Teachers.  Rev.  .J.  F.  Crowell, 
Trinity  College. 

Tuesday,  June  25tli, 

"State  Day'." 

11  A.  M. 

Address,  .......         Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle. 

P>rief  talks  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Rev.  George  W.  Sanderlin,  Professor  F. 
P.  Hobgood,  Professor  ,J.  B.  Bnrwell,  and  other  prominent  educators  and 
North  Carolinians,  interspersed  by  choice  musical  selections  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

8:30  P.  M. 

('olonial  Times  in  North  Carolina.  Colonel  W.  L.  Saunders,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Wednesday,  June  26th. 

"Cla.ssical  Day." 

11  A.  M. 

I.  Address  by  President  of  Classical  Association.  Professor  George 
T.  Winston. 

II.  Brief  Papers  and  Discussions: 

1.  Elementary'  Classical  Reading.     Dr   E.  Alexander. 
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2.  Some  Uses' OF  Latin.     Dr.  R.  M.  Lewis,  A.  M. 

3.  Analysis  of  Sentences.     James  H.  Horner,  A.  M. 

4.  How  TO  Acquire  and  Retain  a  Vocabulary.     Rev.  G.  W.  Manly, 
D.  D. 

5.  Reading  Latin  and  Greek  at  Sight. 

8:30  P.  M. 

L  Cla.ssical  Addre.ss. 

II.  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers  op  Classical  Association. 

Thursday,  June  27th. 

"Natural  Science  Day." 

11   A.  M. 

L  Natural  Sciences  in  Preparatory'  Schools.     Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman, 
Goldsboro. 

2.  Botany'  in  Development  of  Perceptive  Faculties.  Prof.  J.  Allen 
Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

3.  Some  Triumphs  of  Modern  Phy'sics.     Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  Davidson 
College. 

4.  Geology'  of  Beaufort  Harbor.     Prof.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  LTniversity 
N.  C. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Biology  in  the  Scheme  of  Education.     Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  For- 
est CoUe.ye. 

Friday,  June  28th. 
"Reading^  and  General  History  Day'." 

8:30  P.  M. 

Musical  and  Literary  Entertainment. 
This  will  combine  some  of  the  finest   musical  and   literary    talent   in    the 

State. 

,,          r  Miss  Minnie  Norris,  )  Institute  for  Deaf  and 

Sign  Language,  .              \r     m    u    t  i            ,■     n      i    i?oi,;^i,    v  n 

'  Mr.  M.  H.  Johnson,  )     Uuiuo,  haleigii,  iS.L. 

Saturday,  June  29th. 

Rest  and  Recreation. 

Sunday,  June  30th. 
11  A.  M. 

Sermon, Rev.  Tliomas  Hume,  D.  D.,  Chapel  Hill. 

o  P.  M. 

Bible  Study.     Subject,  "Temperance,"  1  Cor.  8:4 — 13 
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Monday,  July  1st. 

"EuKOPEAN  Day." 
Slidit  and   I'linlty  :iildre,sses  ii|K)n  En!j;l;ind,  Scotland  and   France.      Wliat  to 
see  and  Ikiw  to  see  it.     \]y   Profs.  T.  .J.  Siiniuons,  W.  L.  Poteat,  tlie  Secretary 
and  otiiers. 

S:30  P.  M. 

Addkess — "An    Ideal    Tour   in    Eiir()[)e."      By    Prof.   George  T.    Winston, 
University  N.  C. 

Cl.O-SING    EXEliCISE.S    OF   THE    SE-SSION. 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

One  of  the  tnost  important  and  u.seful  portion.s  of  the  Assem- 
bly \\x)rk  is  the  annual  conference  of  the  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction.  Much  o()()d  has  tjlready  resulted  from 
these  meetings  and  the  possibilities  of  them  are  very  great.  We 
copy  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  last  June,  as  furnished  by 
the  Secretaiy,  Mr.  P.  M.  Pearsall : 

At  Morehead  City,  June  20th,  the  County  Superintendents  of  North  Carolina 
organized  them.selves  into  the  "  North  Carolina  County  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion." Jas.  P.  Cook,  County  Superintendent  of  Cabarrus  couutj,  was  elected 
President;  L.  M.  Conyers,  County  Superintendent  of  Nash,  Vice-President;  and 
P.  M.  Pearsall,  County  Superinrendent  of  .Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  also 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  object  of  this  As,sociation  is  to  have  annual  meetings  and  then  to  discuss 
matters  promotive  of  the  public  school  sj'stem,  and  to  do  such  other  things  to 
advance  popular  education. 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Finger,  James  P.  Cook  and  P.  M.  Pearsall  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  lix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting,  also  to 
arrange  a  programme  for  said  meeting. 

County  Superintendents  from  every  section  of  the  State  were  ijresenl.  and 
great  interest  was  manifested  in  this  the  first  raeetin;;,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  this  Association  will  be  instrumental  for  much  good. 

The  time  selected  for  the  raertiijg  of  County  Superintendents 
at  the  As.seiubly  this  summer  is  June  21st,  on  "English  Litera- 
ture Day."  The  Superintendents'  State  Association  will  con- 
vene in  the  As.sembly  Hall  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  continue  the 
session  at  night  in  some  of  the  section  rooms  of  the  As.sembly 
Building'. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Assembly  makes  every  Cuiintv  Super- 
intendent an  honorary  member  of  the  Assembly  and  Certificates 
of  Membership  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  Raleigh.  A  number  of  Certificates  have  been  already  applied 
for  by  Superintendents,  all  expressing  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.  If  every  County  Superintendent  in 
North  Carolina  should  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on 
June  21st  there  would  be  given  such  an  impetus  to  public  school 
work  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  this  State  and  our  people 
would  be  as  greatly  pleased  as  they  would  be  surprised.  Will 
you  try  to  be  present? 


OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

Editor  North  Carolina  Teacher: 

As  the  Constitution  of  our  Assembly  limits  the  tei'm  of  oflHce 
of  its  President  to  only  one  year  we  cannot  re-elect  our  most 
worthy  and  beloved  present  incumbent,  Professor  George  T. 
Winston;  therefore  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  make  a  choice  of 
President  for  the  coming  year.  We  want  a  man  who  is  pro- 
gressive, liberal-minded  upon  all  educational  questions,  who  has 
been  and  now  is  a  thorough  and  unmistakable  friend  of  the 
Assembly  and  all  its  work,  who  has  been  with  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  their  various  trips  to  other  cities  and  States, 
thus  more  closely  identifying  himself  with  the  organization 
among  strangers,  a  principal  of  some  well-known  and  popular 
private  institution  of  learning  (asfor  three  years  past  the  Presi- 
dents have  been  wholly  engaged^  in  public  schools  and  State 
institutions),  and  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  presiding  over 
deliberative  bodies. 

There  are  many  such  teachers  in  North  Carolina  as  I  have 
described,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  them  and  the  one 
whom  I  desire  to  nominate  for  the  next  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  Professor  J.  A.  Holt,  Principal  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
in  Guilford  county. 
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Professor  Holt  is  one  of  the  most  eiDinently  successful  teachei's 
in  oiu'  State,  and  he  is  a  thorough  North  Canjiinian  and  heartily 
in  love  with  his  native  State  and  active  in  everything  which  tends 
to  give  North  Carolina  the  honorable  position  which  she  deserves. 
He  lives  nioi'e  towards  the  western  part  of  the  State  than  any 
President  the  Assembly  has  ever  had  and,  this  is  an  important 
consideration,  as  two  of  the  three  living  Presidents  are  Eastern 
men.  Besides,  it  is  very  necessary  that  when  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  makes  a  trip  to  Europe  this  summer  (which  is  by  all 
odds  the  biggest  thing  ever  undertaken  by  an  educational  organi- 
zation) the  President  should  be  with  the  party,  and  I  understand 
that  Professor  Holt  intends  to  make  this  tour  with  the  teachers. 
I  believe  that  the  great  brotherhood  whom  our  Assembly 
represents  will  sincerely  endorse  the  nomination  of  Professor  J. 
A.  Holt  as  President  and  most  cheerfully  vote  for  him. 

A   Member  of  the  Assembly. 
Greensboro,  X.  C,  April  10,  1889. 


OUR  TEACHERS'  EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

The  whole  number  of '  persons  for  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
European  tour  is  now  fully  made  up,  the  berths  are  secured  and 
every  arrangement  is  completed  for  a  most  enjoyable  vacation 
trip  and  in  most  delightful  company.  It  can  be  said  without 
contradiction  that  luj  more  congenial,  cultured,  refined  and  pleas- 
ant a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ever  planned  a  visit  to 
a  foreign  country  from  this  continent. 

The  steamship  company  has  made  a  change  in  their  sailing 
days  which  gives  us  passage  on  the  "Georgia,"  instead  of  the 
"  Nebraska,"  as  first  selected,  but  it  is  as  good  a  ship  in  every 
way  and  a  newer  one.  The  change  is  really  to  our  advantage 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  "Georgia"  being  somewhat  a 
smaller  steamer  our  party  will  occupy  almost  the  whole  ship,  as 
if  she  was  specially  chartered  for  our  exclusive  use. 
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This  European  tour  begins  at  Morehead  City  on  the  morning 
of  July  2,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
The  whole  party  is  expected  to  be  at  Morehead  City  to  make  the 
start  together  on  that  day.  This  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
arranged  for  the  trip,  and  if  members  of  the  party  expect  to 
meet  the  company  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else  it  will  be  en- 
tirely at  their  own  risk.  Our  steamer  sails  from  New  York  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  4th,  and  the  party  will  reach  there  on  July 
3d,  about  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  which  will  give  a  whole  day  in  New 
York,  ample  time  for  providing  any  little  things  which  you  may 
need  for  the  voyage,  and  opportunity  of  putting  your  money 
into  foreign  exchange. 

Now,  please  make  a  memorandum  of  the  following  articles 
which  you  ought  to  provide  before  you  leave  home,  as  you  will 
find  them  both  convenient  and  necessary:  Small  blank  book  for 
notes;  about  100  printed  or  engraved  visiting  cards  with  your 
full  name  and  address  (if  an  unmarried  lady  put  "Miss"  before 
your  name  and  spell  out  in  full  your  first  given  name);  opera- 
glasses,  if  you  have  them;  a  pair  of  thick-soled,  easy  walking 
shoes;  a  small  and  tight  purse  which  can  be  safely  carried  for 
constant  use  (in  buying  this  purse  remember  that  all  the  foreign 
money  will  be  in  coin  except  the  £5  notes);  a  steamer  chair 
(this  can  be  bought  in  New  York  for  |1.50  to  |2) ;  about  a  half 
pint  of  pure  French  brandy  ;  a  good  thick  overcoat  or  wrap  for 
use  at  sea,  and  an  umbrella. 

In  selecting  your  traveling  suit  or  dress  be  careful  to  have  a 
color  which  will  not  show  dust — gray  or  brown  are  the  best 
shades — as  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  make  frequent  stops  for 
brushing  oft'  the  dust  while  sight-seeing.  Flannel  should  be 
worn  during  the  entire  trip,  even  though  it  may  be  a  little  warm 
at  Paris  in  the  midday.  We  will  have  some  walking  to  do  be- 
tween points  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  the  street-car,  so 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  be  prepared  to  set  out  each  day  in  what 
is  called  "light  marching  order" — that  is,  with  light  wrap,  over- 
coats or  veils,  if  any  are  worn.  We  expect  a  reception  by  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  if  court  dresses  should  be  neces- 
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sarv  tlu'v  can  ho  easily  secured  in  London,  for  ladies  or  gentle- 
men, at  a  small  priee. 

The  Assembly  j)roo-ramme  designates  June  30th,  the  last  work- 
ing day  of  the  session,  as  ''European  Day."  On  that  day  there 
will  he  numbers  of  short  and  practical  talks  upon  the  best  means 
of  making  a  vacation  trip  to  Europe  of  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  benefit.  These  speeches  will  be  made  by  persons  wdio  have 
sj)ent  some  time  in  Elurope  and  who  can  tell  you  what  to  see  and 
how  to  see  it,  intei'spersing  their  talks  with  valuable  hints  to  all 
who  are  making  their  first  visit  to  a  foreign  coimtry.  This  day 
will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  members  of  our  European  party 
and  therefore  t-liey  should  be  at  the  Assembly  on  that  day,  as  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  give  all  these  points  of 
information  separately  to  each  person. 

Besides,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  few  days  be  spent  together 
at  the  Assembly  before  the  journey  is  begun,  in  order  that  all 
members  of  this  large  family  of  ninety  persons  who  are  to  make 
this  tour  may  become  well  acquainted  with  one  another  and  have 
opportunity  of  arranging  the  smaller  parties  which  are  to  oc- 
cupy state-rooms  together.  Xeither  the  Secretary  nor  the  purser 
on  the  steamer  can  undertake  to  arrange  the  companies  for  each 
state-room,  so  you  must  not  depend  on  anybody  to  do  that  ex- 
cept yourself.  Therefoi-e  if  yon  stay  away  from  the  Assembly 
and  do  not  meet  your  fellow-travelers  until  the  day  that  you  sail, 
when  everybody  is  busy  with  his  or  her  own  preparations  for  the 
trip,  you  will  scarcely  have  time  for  selecting  your  state-room  com- 
panions and  must  be  content  with  the  berth  assigned  to  you. 
When  steam-ship  comj^anies  assign  berths  to  a  large  party  of 
course  the  first  choice  of  location  is  always  given  to  the  ladies  of 
the  party,  and  that  is  always  satisfactory  to  the  gentlemen  in  the 
com})any. 

The  Secretary  has  made  full  arrangements  in  New  York  for 
you  to  transfer  your  mone-y  into  foreign  exchange  at  the  lowest 
possible  special  rates  for  our  large  ])arty.  It  may  be  well  for 
you  not  to  make  any  arrangements  of  this  kind  until  you  go  to 
New  York,  as  we  may  be  able  to  save  a  few  dollars  to  you  in 
the  general  transaction. 
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We  give  the  following  advice  from  a  lady  teacher  wlio  made 
a  trip  to  Europe  last  year,  which  may  be  interesting  to  members 
of  our  party : 


"I  wrote  the  various  steam-ship  lines  and  the  same  evenios;  examined  mj'  not  too 
extensive  wardrobe.  A  tailor's  dress  of  tweed,  but  recently  made  with  jacket  to 
match,  was  re-christened  the  travelina;  dress.  A  second-best  black  silk  and 
another  of  surah  and  Jet  were  set  aside  for  high  occasions,  if  they  came.  A 
satine,  then  makiog-,  and  which  afterwards  proved  a  good  stand-bj*,  was  added, 
with  a  short  wrap,  plenty  of  underclothina:,  and  an  overplus  of  collars.  To  the 
lover  of  good  laundrying,  let  me  say,  pack  more  linen  than  you  ever  expect  to 
use.  Stiffness  and  starch  in  linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  unknown  quantities  on  the 
other  side.  A  Newmarket,  a  heavy  double  shawl,  a  warm  steamer  hood,  flannel 
dressing  sacque,  with  several  changes  of  underclothing,  and  a  warm  flannel  skirt, 
were  put  up  in  a  generous  portmanteau.  To  have  been  a  thorough  European' 
toiirist,  I  should  have  had  a  steamer  trunk,  but  as  this  iavolved  an  outlay,  I  was 
wisely  persuaded  to  take  the  large,  satchel.  In  a  hand-bag,  packed  just  before 
leaving  for  New  York,  were  put  all  the  many  little  necessaries  ;  and,  having  the 
experience  of  an  older  voyager,  I  found  myself  when  on  the  steamer  better  pre- 
pared than  many  with  me.  Cold  cream,  bay  rum,  a  bottle  of  eaii  de  Cologne, 
sewing  and  writing  utensils,  all  the  iiidispensables  of  a  woman's  existence,  and 
which  are  never  so  appreciated  as  when  isolated  thousands  uf  miles  frooj  land. 

"To  give  the  benefit  of  experience  allow  me  to  add  that  I  put  aside  a  flannel 
dress  that  had  done  good  service  as  not  flne  enough  for  Europe  although  much 
admired  at  home.  Here  a  mistake  was  made,  for  an  old  dress  is  of  the  greatest 
comfort  on  board  ship,  where  moisture  and  damp  tar  and  oil  will  cling,  to  one's 
horror  if  with  one  dress. 

The  plan  of  the  steamer  sent  me,  after  depositing  §25  as  a  retainer,  proved  a 
grand  document  for  discussion.  All  sorts  of  suppositious  began  as  to  mj'  neigh- 
bors, the  occupants  of  berth  17,  IS,  19  in  the  same  passage  as  No.  16,  my  haven  of 
rest  or  unrest  as  the  case  might  be.  One  turned  out  to  be  a  South  Carolina  gen- 
tleman, who  strongly  objected,  when  at  table,  to  the  steward  so  frequently  chang- 
ing his  plates.  Another,  a  family  of  four,  never  left  their  room  until  Ireland  was 
sighted  ;  and  17  contained  a  noted  American  writer,  who  with  his  wife  had  "run 
across"  every  year  "  since  the  war." 

"Before  leaving  New  York  my  worldl}'  wealth  was  changed  into  drafts  of  £5 
each,  and  in  addition  to  some  ten  dollars  in  English  money  I  was  the  possessor 
of  a  new  wrapper  of  flannel  and  a  steamer  chair.  Plus  all  this  was  an  invitation 
to  stop  off  to  view  the  beauties  of  Irish  scenery,  and  this  latter  was  only  too  gladly 
accepted. 

"  '  Did  ever  any  one  start  to  '  do  Europe '  on  as  small  a  sum  as  this  ? '  I  said  to 
myself  as  we  pulled  away  from  the  pier,  and  yet  I  was  as  happy  as  some  of  mV 
fellow-voyagers  whose  spread  of  fuss  and  feathers  was  ever  before  me. 

"  From  June  26th  the  days  sped  all  too  fast.  The  outlay  on  'board  the  steamer 
were  five  shillings  (equal  to  nearly  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  our  money)  to  the 
stewardess,  and  the  same  amount  as  a  keepsake  to  the  table  steward. 

"  I  still  wonder  why  I  gave  that  money  to  Mrs.  Mac.  I  was  much  more  in  need 
of  it  than  she,  and  as  I  waited  upon  myself,  from  force  of  habit  and  nature,  I 
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have  tiiiu'  and  aLiaiii  woikIcumI  Iidw  far  tlial-  five  shillini;-s  would  have  taken  me. 
Mai  de  lucr  did  inil  last,  twd  days,  aud  was  fdllowed  by  an  appetite  unknown  in  my 
previous  history — it  stil!  stands  by  me. 

'■  Queenstown  barbor  came  all  too  soon.  Life  on  board  ship  is  the  realizatiou 
of  couteiitraeiit  with  laziness.  Readinir  or  work  of  any  kind  seems  impossible, 
for  any  Icnii-th  of  time.  Day  and  niii'ht  sueeeed  eaeh  other  in  one  delitrhtful  dolce 
far  ii.icii/i .  and  if  one  puts  fcai-  aside  he  ean  with  every  breath  draw  in   new  life. 

"The  'little  thinjfs'  that  arise  in  travelint^  are  the  telling  tbiuys  in  money  mat- 
ters. Postao'e,  car-fare,  washioa',  fees,  will  make  au  aggregate  far  above  one's 
expectations  ;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  ec^ual  the  outlay  at  home  iu  the  same 
direction.  The  temptations  which  the  shops  of  London  aud  Paris  present  are 
great  and  I  was  no  exception  to  woman's  delight  in  bargains.  Some  personal 
sacrifices  were  made  and  gifts  wei-e  obtained,  delightful  to  the  receivers  in  that 
the}'  came  from  Loudon  and  Paris. 

"If  the  traveler  goes  prepared  to  be  contented  and  pleased  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  newness  of  things,  the  difference  io  customs  and  people,  aud  to  make  the 
utmost  of  every  moment,  he  or  she  can  make  every  penny-  expended  worth  its 
weight  ill  gold.  The  life  and  color  of  the  streets,  the  feeling  that  one  is  treading 
on  ground  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  the  great  who  have  lived  to  some  purpose, 
inspires  one,  and  especially  a  teacher,  with  nevv  zest  and  interest  in  life." 

The  following  li.st  coiuprisc.^  oiii'  party  in  full  for  whom  Ijerths 
have  been  .>^eeiired  on  the  '^ Georgia,"  to  sail  at  9  o'cloek  A.  M., 
July  4th  : 


Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Miss 

John  N.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Miss 

Rev.  M.  M    Marshall,  Raleigh.  Miss 

Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  Raleigh.  Miss 

Charles  Root,  Raleigh.  Miss 

Joseph  D.  Boushall,  Raleigh.  Miss 

M.  A.  Capehart,  Kittrell.  Miss 

J.  C.  Evius,  Bingham  School.  Miss 

W.  L.  Weber,  Bingham  School.  Miss 

H  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College.  Miss 

W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson  College.  Miss 

A.  H.  S'ocumb,  Fayetteville.  Miss 

W.  H.  Michael,  Wake  Forest.  Miss 

J.  P.  Haskett,  Kinston.  Miss 

R.  A.  P.  Cooley,  Nashville.  Miss 

C.  C.  Cooper,  Nashville.  Miss 

J.  B.  Boddie,  Nashville.  Miss 

J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Grimesland.  Miss 

J.  B.  Brewer,  Murfreesboro.  Miss 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Anderson,  Statesvilie.       Miss 

John  D.  Moss,  Athens,  Ga.  Miss 

R.  S.  Payne,  Jr.,  Bingham  School.  Miss 

J.  M.  Colleuder,  LaGrange.  Miss 

R.  C.  Berkley,  Jr.,  LaGrange.  Miss 

6 


Helen  Fowle,  Raleigh. 
Mittie  Dowd,  Raleigh. 
Florence  Slater,  Raleigh. 
Beatrice  Holmes,  Raleigh. 
Emmie  MeVea,  Raleigh. 
Kate  Fuller,  Raleigh. 
Eliza  Skinner,  Raleigh. 
E.  A.  Lehman,  Salem. 
Gertrude  Siewers,  Salem. 
M.  E.  Chitty,  Salem. 
Sophie  E.  Butner,  Salem. 
Sue  L.  Cumming,  Wilmington. 
Jennie  Allen,  Wilmington. 
Anna  Mebane,  Wilmington. 
Emma  Chadbourne,  W^ilmiugton. 
Jessie  Kenan,  W^ilraiugton. 
.Mamie  Evins,  Bingham  School. 
Annie  H.  Philips,  Tarboro. 
Kate  Cheshire,  Tarboro. 
Minnie  Smith,  Glenn  Springs,  S.  C. 
Y.  L.  Wilson,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Lillie  Lea,  Cedar  Hill. 
Mary  Grimes,  (Trimesland. 
Bella  Skinner,  Grimesland. 
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F.  B.  Browu,  Enocbville. 

John  C.  Leslie,  Concord. 

Charles  F.  Wadswortb,  Concord. 

Robert  B.  Cannon,  Concord. 

M.  C.  Braswell,  Battleboro. 

James  Hobgood,  Batileboro. 

S.  E.  Gidnyy,  Shelby. 

J.  R.  Overman,  Goldsboro. 

Dr.  Edward  Ferebee,  Belcrosp. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Neatbery,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Fray,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Parker,  Raleigh.. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Pearson,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Von  Buhlovv,  Hickory. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Harrison,  Medoc. 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Pendleton,  VVarrenton. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Chadbourne,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Brodnax,  Sharp. 

Mrs.  Frances  Church,  Florence,  S.  C. 

Miss  E.  A.  Baker,  Raleigh. 

Miss  Susie  Elliotte,  Danville,  Va. 


Miss  Eva  C.  Hill,  Piircepolis. 
Miss  Julia  Brewer,  Murfreesboro. 
Miss  Anna  Lewi.s,  Coldsboro. 
Miss  Agnes  Eppes,  City  Point,  Va. 
Miss  Mary  Eppes,  City  Point,  Va. 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Starr,  Danville,  Va. 
Miss  Addie  L.  Henderson,  Danville,  Va. 
Miss  Annie  Hickey,  Danville,  Va, 
Miss  S.  Isabel  Graves,  Mt.  Airy. 
Miss  Sudie  Faison,  Statesville. 
Miss  Maude  L.  Alford,  Greensboro. 
Miss  Lillie  Bell,  Morehead  City. 
Miss  Lizzie  J.  Clark,  Lewiston. 
Miss  Sara  B.  Willits,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Miss  L.  W.  Garrett,  Medoc. 
Miss  M.  Sitterson,  Williamston. 
Miss  Sophie  Clement,  Mocksville. 
Miss  Bettie  Clarke,  Oxford. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Dickson,  Morgantoo. 
Miss  Bessie  Neeley,  Salisbury. 
Miss  Jane  Yancey,  New  York, 


The  Secretary  will  go  to  New  York  on  the  29th  inst.  to  .see 
that  all  berth.s  are  comfortably  located. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 


The  Assembly  work  at  the  session  in  Jnne  will  be  almost 
wholly  by  North  Carolina  teachers  and  it  will  be  prepared  with 
special  adaptation  to  the  system  of  schools  in  oar  State,  both 
pnbli(!  and  private. 

The  Secretary  has  up  to  this  date  issned  over  double  the 
number  of  Certificates  of  Membership  that  have  ever  before  beei^ 
issued  so  long  in  advance  of  the  session  of  the  Assemblv.  This 
gathering  of  the  brotherhood  will  be  grander  than  any  pre- 
vious one. 

The  Atlantic  Hotel  will  this  sea.son  be  under  new  man- 
agement, and  the  proprietors  inform  the  Secretary  that  there  will 
be  renewed  eiforts  in  many  ways  to  make  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly even  better  pleased  and  more  comfortable  than  at  any  pre- 
vious session. 
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Examine  the  i'rocramme  ciirefiilly  and  go  to  the  Assembly 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  upon  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  selected  foi-  consideration.  Don't  hesitate  to 
give  your  views  promptly  and  fully  whether  you  agree  with  other 
si)eakers  or  not. 

Pr(»p\  Geo.  T.  Winston,  the  enterprising  and  enthusiastic 
President  of  the  Asseml)ly,  will  at  this  session  give  a  series  of 
practical  talks  upon  classical  teaching.  This  work  will  be  in  one 
of  the  Assembly  section  rooms  and  every  teacher  is  invited  to 
attend  the  exercises  who  is  interested  in  teaching  Latin  or  other 
foreign  language  with  better  results.  The  instruction  is  free  to 
all  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institutes  will  not  begin  in  the  various 
counties  until  July,  after  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  teachers  at  home  and  you  may 
expect  to  meet  more  of  your  fellow-workers  at  Morehead  City 
in  June  than  have  ever  before  gathered  in  the  "Old  North  State.'" 
As  the  brotherhood  becomes  better  acquainted  with  one  another 
more  joyous  and  beneficial  are  the  annual  reunions  at  the  sea- 
side and  the  greater  is  their  influence  for  good  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

Please  remember  that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  not  an 
institution  established  or  supported  by  the  State  authorities;  that 
it  is  noi  a  public  school  atfair;  that  it  is  not  a  private  school 
organization  ;  but  that  it  in  an  organized  body  of  North  Carolina 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  whether  they  are  ft)llowers  of 
Pestalozzi  or  Thomas  Arnold,  or  receive  their  salaries  from  the 
State  or  from  individual  patrons;  and  as  such  an  organized 
brotherhood  it  is  pledged  to  encourage  and  strengthen  all  sys- 
tems of  education  in  our  State  without  attenipting  to  build  up 
any  one  to  the  injury  of  the  others.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Assembly  that  the  University,  the  colleges,  the  high  schools 
and  academies,  the  seminary  and  the  free  school  shall  each 
have  the  most  careful  attention  and  consideration  in  our  efforts 
to  foster  them  all;  and  the  Assembly  will  try  to  be  alike  faith- 
ful to  all  these  educational  interests. 


EDITORIAL. 


TEHCHERS'  COUNCILS". 

Tlie  Teachers'  Councils  throughout  the  State  are  doing-  good 
M'ork  in  promoting  the  cau.se  of  education  in  their  various 
communities.  The  people  cannot  hold  to  narrow  and  perverted 
views  in  .school  matters  very  long  if  there  is  a  live,  progressive 
Teachers'  Council  in  active  operation  among  them — that  is,  when 
the  Council  is  doing  the  full  scope  of  work  for  which  the  organi- 
zation is  established.  If  you  have  not  yet  organized  a  Council 
send  to  the  editor  of  The  Teacher  at  once  for  full  plans  of 
the  oro-anization  with  constitution  and  suy-trestions  as  to  various 
committees.  Organize  at  once  !  Because  that  means  educational 
growth  in  our  State.  At  each  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
friends  of  educational  measures  often  fail  to  .secure  the  needed 
legislation  on  account  of  the  lack  of  organized  and  united  plan 
and  purj)ose  among  our  teacliers  and  school  officers.  Tiiis  has 
twice  defeated  the  "Teachers'  Training  School  Bill"  before  the 
General  Assembly.  Let  us  resolve  that  it  shall  not  be  thus  again, 
and  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  once  to  effect  thor- 
ough organization,  and  nothing  else  can  do  it  .so  quick  and  well 
as  the  Teachers'  Councils. 


If  you  are  a  progressive  teacher  and  deserve  the  help  of  a 
progressive  and  thoroughly  independent  educational  journal, 
subscribe  for  The  North  Carolina  Teacher. 

All  public  school-teachers  are  required  under  the  new  law 
to  be  examined  within  the  next  twelve  months  upon  ''Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching."  The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
selected  '^  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  for  this 
purpose  and  teachers  may  order  a  copy  for  $L10,  postpaid,  from 
Alfred  Williams  ct  Co. 
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It  is  proposed  that  a  ".Southern  Educational  Association"  be 
organized  l)v  the  teachers  from  the  South  who  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  July. 
We  think  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and  we  suggest  that  the  meeting 
in  1890  1)0  iield  in  July  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  sea-side  resort,  ample  accoinniodation  for  all  visitors, 
easy  to  reach,  low  rates  of  board  and  an  elegant  educational 
building  with  a  large  hall  and  section  rooms  for  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Association.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  Southern 
Association  and  let  North  Carolina  have  the  next  session,  and 
in  behalf  of  our  teachers  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
Southern  educatoi's. 

The  State  Boaed  of  Education  has  elected  as  conductors 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  are  to  be  held  in  each 
county,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of  Peace  Institute,  and  Mr.  E. 
A.  Alderman,  Superintendent  of  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools. 
The  selections  are  excellent  and  we  are  sure  that  these  well-known 
gentlemen  and  successful  teachers  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  every  county  where  they  may  work. 
We  bespeak  for  them  the  heartiest  co-operation  and  support  of 
all  school  officers,  teachers  and  citizens  in  making  their  work 
most  effective  in  the  line  for  which  it  is  specially  intended.  The 
Teacher  is  always  at  their  services  in  any  way  and  every  way 
that  its  aid,  sujjport  and  influence  may  be  needed. 

Every  North  Caeolina  teacher  should  positively  and 
promptly  reject  from  the  school-room  any  and  all  text-books  on 
geography  which  state  that  ''the  principal  products  of  North 
Carolina  are  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine."  The  statement  is  a 
falsehood  and  is  a  gross  insult  to  North  Carolina,  and  we  have 
already  endured  this  misrepresentation  too  long.  There  is  less 
"tar,  pitch  and  turpentine"  produced  in  North  Carolina  tha'n 
any  other  product  of  the  State,  and  there  are  thousands  of  our 
children,  and  grown  people  also,  who  have  never  even  seen  either 
tar  or  pitch  in  North  Carolina  !  Our  products  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
corn,  wheat,  fruits,  fine  woods,  minerals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
State  is  about  as  rich  in  undeveloped  natural  resources  as  any 
other  of  the  forty-two  States  in  the  Union. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  Assembly  speakers  upon  the  various 
subjects  will  time  their  remarks  so  as  to  occupy  not  over  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  and  evening  lectures  should  not  be  over  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  long.  The  evening  exercises  rarely  commence 
before  9  o'clock,  as  the  days  are  so  long  at  that  season,  and  the 
exercises  are  expected  to  be  ended  by  10  o'clock.  The  most 
effective  speeches  in  any  educational  assemblage  are  those  which 
are  short,  impromptu,  spirited  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  there 
are  never  too  many  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  a  sincere  desire  for 
more  of  them. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
April  2d  the  following  text-books  were  adopted  and  ordered  to 
be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Holmes'  New 
Readers,  Holmes'  History  of  the  United  States,  Maury's  Revised 
Geographies,  Sanford's  Arithmetics,  Worcester's  Dictionaries, 
Harvey's  Grammars,  McGufPey's  Revised  Primer,  Stephens'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Goodrich's  American  Child's  History 
of  the  United  States,  Swinton's  Language  Primer,  Harrington's 
Spelling  Book,  Steele's  Abridged  Physiology,  Moore's  School 
History  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Writing 
Books,  North  Carolina  Speaker,  Eclectic  Copy  Books  and 
James'  Southern  Selections.  The  Board  also  recommended 
teachers  and  committees  to  purchase  Cobb's  New  School  Map 
OF  North  Carolina  to  be  used  in  connection  with  geography 
and  history  teaching.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  law 
now  compels  the  selected  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools, 
whereas  heretofoi'e  their  use  has  been  simply  recommended. 
The  Board  further  urged  that  a  North  Carolina  De])ository 
for  the  public  school  books  be  made  with  Alfred  Williams  &. 
Co.,  at  Raleigh,  so  that  all  the  books  on  the  list  can  be  obtained 
by  dealers  or  teachers  on  the  same  terms  as  are  given  by  the 
New  York  Depository.  This  plan  will  save  our  people  consid- 
erable expense  in  freights  and  the  books  can  be  procured  in  sev- 
eral days  less  time  than  Jieretofore  when  ordered  from  New 
York.  Order  sheets  for  all  the  books  on  the  list  may  be  obtained 
from  Alfred  Williams  &  Co. 
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ABOUT  OUR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  M.  p.  Davis  is  teaching  at  Booueville,  Yadkin  count}'. 
Mh.  W.  J.  B.  Dail  is  teaching  at  Snow  Hill,  Greene  county. 
Miss  M.  S.  Atwater  is  teaching  at  Bynura,  Chatham  county. 
Miss  Maggie  F.  Davis  is  teaching  at  Waxhaw,  Union  county. 
Miss  Fannie  Foust  has  a  school  at  Grahana,  Alamance  county. 
Mus.  E.  L.  McCoRMAC  is  teaching  at  Maxton,  Robeson  county. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Bradshaw  is  teaching  at  Bushy  Fork,  Person  county. 
Miss  Cornelia  Betts  has  a  good  school  at  Winslow,  Harnett  county. 
Miss  Mittie  .\.  Crawford  has  a  school  at  Lassiter's  Mills,  Randolph  county. 
Miss  Bettie  M.  Doavton  is  teaching  a  public  school  at  Macon,  Warren  county. 
Miss  Annie  C.  Moore  has  a  good  private  school  at  Riddicksville,  Gates  countj'. 
Mr.   Jesse  R.   McLean  is  principal  of   the   academy  at  Fontcol,  Richmond 
county. 

Mh.  W.  R.  Gentry  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  a  good  school  at  Old 
Town,  Va. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  a.  Graham,  A.  B.,  is  principal  of  Graham  Seminary,  Smyrna,  Car- 
teret county. 

Miss  Ruth  Buxton  is  teaching  a  private  school  at  her  home  in  Jackson,  North- 
ampton county. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Thompson  {nee  Miss  Alice  Ivey)  is  teaching  music  at  Lumberton, 
Robeson  county. 

Miss  Janie  McDougald  has  a  private  school  at  Wade,  in  Cumberland  county. 
Twenty-three  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fleetwood,  County  Superintendent  of  Northampton  county,  has 
a  good  private  school  at  Jackson. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Bagley  has  leased  the  Louisburg  Female  College  property  for  five 
years  and  will  take  charge  of  it  in  June. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard,  of  Scotland  Neck,  will  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the 
close  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell's  school  at  Poe's,  Harnett  county. 

The  Aulander  High  School  is  doing  well.  This  school  is  vvell  patronized  by 
the  community.  The  village  is  growing  very  fast,  and  the  prospect  for  further 
development  is  bright. 

Hon.  George  \Y.  Sanderlin,  of  Raleigh,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver the  address  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  at 
the  next  commencement. 

Fairview  Academy',  Gibsonville,  N.  C,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Principal,  has  over 
60  pupils  enrolled.  The  closing  exercises  occur  Wednesday,  May  22.  Hon.  John 
A.  Barringer,  of  Greensboro,  will  deliver  the  literarj'  address. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  announce  that  they  have  purchased 
and  will  hereafter  publish  the  entire  list  of  the  late  firm  of  Potter,  Ainsworth  & 
Co.  The  publications  include  the  famous  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  Series 
of  Copy  Books. 
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The  teachers  of  Caldwell  county  orgauized  a  Teachei's'  Council  in  March, 
and  elected  Rev.  W.  A.  Pool,  the  County  Superintendent,  President,  and  Mr.  R. 
L.  Downs,  of  Downsville,  Secretary.  We  wish  them'  much  pleasure  and  success 
in  their  council  work. 

Mr.  Greek  O.  Andrews,  local  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Obfierver,  deliv- 
ered the  medals  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  athletic  games  at  Davis 
School,  LaGrange,  N.  C,  on  the  12th  iust.  The  presentation  was  made  in  Mr. 
Andrews'  happiest  and  most  graceful  manner. 

ViRGis[iA  Dare  Institute,  Concord,  N.  C— I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
Virginia  Dare  Institute  needs  no  encomiums  heaped'  upon  it  \^•ithiu  the  limits 
of  Concord,  but  that  others  may  know  something  of  its  extended  prosperity  we 
mention  it.  Under  the  wise  and  faithful  administration  of  Miss  Annie  R.  Neal 
as  principal,  with  the  efficient  assistants,  Mrs.  Erviii  and  Misses  Richmond  and 
Page,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  no  school  has  ever  done  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  culture,  refinement  and  intelligence  than  the  Virginia  Dare.  As  a  music 
teacher  Miss  Neal  is  inferior  to  none,  while  in  Latin,  French,  Geomet)-y  and  all 
the  higher  branches  she  is  no  less  efficient.  At  public  entertainments  her  music 
scholars  always  reflect  credit  upon  her  as  a  music  teacher.  Firm,  decisive  and 
strict  in  the  school-room,  yet  her  influence  seems  to  spread  a  halo  of  light  and 
pleasantness  among  the  scholars,  and  none  know  her  but  to  admire  and  love  her. 


:n  memorium. 


'■  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach. 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
■Where  ai-e  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown. 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 


Mrs.  Herbert  Rountree  ()ife  Miss  Addie  C.  Marsh),  formerly  a  teacher  iu 
the  Wilson  Graded  ■School,  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  lately 
teaching  at  Morgantou,  died  at  her  home  in  Wilson  on  April  3d,  aged  25  years. 
Mrs.  Rountree  was  married  only  a  few  months  ago  (December  19ih),  and  she  had 
every  prospect  of  a  long  and  happy  life.  In  our  own  behalf  and  for  the  great 
number  of  her  very  warm  friends  throughout  tlie  State  we  extend  sinccrest  sym- 
pathies to  the  bereaved  family. 
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CUPID  AMONG  THE  TESCHERS. 

SIMPLY   ADDITION 

"  Aritlimetio  in  fonner  (Uij's  said  'one  and  one  are  two," 
l^iit  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  tliat  tliat  style  will  not  do; 
Anci  liliisliing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done. 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one.'' 

Rev.  A.  R.  Morg.w,  Priucipal  of  Yadkin  College  High  School,  married  ou 
April  3d  Miss  Katie  Bkyan,  of  Greene  county,  Rev.  R.  C.  Beaman,  of  WiJmina:- 
totj,  ofHciatins^:.  They  will  live  at  Yadkin  Colleire  until  June  when  they  will  sail 
for  Japan,  to  which  country  Mr.  Mortcau  iijoes  as  a  ini-;sionary  for  the  .Methodist 
Protestant  C'hurch. 


ST  RECESS, 

The  books  and  slates  now  put  away, 

And  let  us  laugh  a  little  while; 
For  those  who  work  there  should  be  play, 

The  leisure  moments  to  beguile. 

Teacuek  :  "  What  is  the  plural  of  'child'"?'"     Boy  (promptly) :   "Twins." 

Befoke  slates  and  blackboards  were  used  people  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

When  a  boy  begins  to  kuovv  that  he  doesn't  know  as  much  as  he  thinks  he 
knows  then  he  begins  to  know  that  he  knows  something. 

Mr.  Winks  (reading) :  "  Professor  Davidson  saj's  the  English  language  is  easier 
to  acquire  than  any  other  spoken."  Mrs.  Wiuks  :  "Of  course  it  is.  Even  our 
baby  is  learning  it." 

"What  did  Noah  live  on  when  the  flood  had  subsided  and  his  provisions  in 
the  ark  were  exhausted  "? "  asked  a  school-teacher  of  her  class  in  Ancient  History. 
"I  know,"  said  a  little  girl,  after  all  the  others  had  given  it  up.  "  Well,  what?'" 
inquired  the  teacher.     "  Dry  land." 

They  WERE  outside  the  garden  wall.  "  Well,"  ejaculated  Eve,  who,  woman- 
like, gave  her  alleged  husband  the  greater  part  of  the  blame,  "  I  hope  you  are 
satislied  now."'  "  We  ought  to  be,  my  dear,"  returned  Adam,  trying  to  be  hilar- 
ious under  distressing  circumstances  ;  "  we've  got  the  earth." 

"  What  a  wonderful  painter  Rubens  was  !  "  remarked  Merritt  at  the  art  gal- 
lery. "Yes,"  assented  Cora.  "It  is  said  of  him  that  he  could  change  a  laugh- 
ing face  into  a  sad  one  by  a  single  stroke."  "Why,"  spoke  up  little  Johnnie,  in 
disgust,  "that's  nothing  to  do;  my  school-teacher  can  do  that  any  day." 

"  Tommie,"  said  a  North  Carolina  teacher  to  a  bo}'  in  her  class  in  Geography, 
"for  what  is  North  Carolina  noted'?"  Instantly  the  boy  answered,  "Tar,  pitch 
and  turpentine,  ma'am!"  A  little  fellow  over  by  the  stove  sung  out,  "Chest- 
nuts !  "  and  the  teacher  promptly  threw  the  geography  out  of  the  window,  whose 
author  was  so  ignorant  of  the  subject  about  which  he  had  tried  to  write. 


home:  ©v  the  ^£7^! 

A 

doyoua  auMM^i^  i^HUNiON 

FOR 
AND 

MUTUAL  IMP^OUEM^NT! 


Fifteen  Happy  Days   Spent  at   the  most  DelktHtful 
Ocean  Summer  Resort  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  I 


ATLANTIC   HOTEL,  MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C, 

JUNE   18th,    to  JULY  2d,    1889. 


0YE1^  2,00G  PEllSON?^  ^TTEJVDED  THE  ^ES^IOJV  0F  1SSS! 


A  grand  gatiiering  of  North  Carolina  Teacliers  and  tlieir  friends  at  the  sea- 
.side,  away  from  the  dust  and  ]ieat  of  the  interior.  The  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting  for  a  North  Carolina  Teacher  to  attend  during  tiie  vacation. 

A  magnificent  programme,  mnsical,  literary,  educational  and  every  exercise 
of  the  ver}'  highest  order  of  merit. 

The  social  enjoyments  and  the  boating,  fishing  and  hunting  are  unsur|iassed 
by  any  place  or  ii.i  any  company  to  he  found  in  the  South. 

Board  at  the  immense  Atlantic  Hotel  only  $1.00  per  day  to  all  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly.     Railroad  rates  only  about  three  cexts  per  mile 

ONE  WAY  FOR  THE  KOUND-TRIP. 

Fees  for  membership,  $2.00  for  males;  S^l.OO  for  females,  and  certificates  en- 
title holder  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  session. 
Full  programme  of  exercises  will  be  issued  soon. 

GEO.   T.  WINSTON,   President, 

University,  N.  C 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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'.  G.   HARWELL, 

- 

= 

Editor. 

THE  LffUGH  IN  SCHOOL. 

Hold  on  for  a  moment,  teacher, 

You  had  better  io;nore  the  rule 
Tlian  to  ptuiish  the  little  urchin 

Who  has  just  laughed  out  in  school 
Had  he  done  it  out  of  malice 

It  would  he  a  different  thing, 
But  he  coukl  no  more  help  it 

Than  a  lark  can  help  to  sing, 

I  know  by  his  clouted  Jacket, 

And  his  shoes  tied  with  a  cord, 
That  a  laugh  is  the  only  luxury 

Of  childliocKl  he  can  atford  : 
And  he  hasn't  mud!  time  left  him 

For  even  that  trivial  joy; 
For  he'll  have  to  earn  his  living 

While  he  is  yet  a  boy. 

You  ask  why  I  defend  him? 

W^ell,  the  fact  is,  yesternight 
I  found  a  dog-eared  primer 

That  I  used  when  hut  a  mite, 
And,  in  imagination. 

As  I  turned  its  pages  o'er, 
I  saw  some  wonderful  pictures 

That  I  never  found  before. 
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I  saw  a  certain  urchin 

(Called  Clarence  by  the  buys) 
Go  toddling  into  the  school-room, 

Making  his  share  of  noise; 
I  saw  him  during  school-time 

Play  pranks  upon  the  sly, 
With  the  rosy  little  Agnes, 

Till  she  laughed  as  she  would  die. 

I  think  we  all  are  better 

When  grown  up  to  be  men  ; 
We  have  something  yet  to  make  us 

Look  backward  now  and  then  ; 
And,  therefore,  I  insisted 

You  had  bettei'  ignore  the  rule 
Than  to  punish  the  little  fellow 

Who  has  just  laughed  out  in  school. 


[For  Tlie  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  BUREIU. 

BY    D.    L.    ELLIS,    DUNN,    CHAIRMAN    OF    TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

This  department  of  the  Assembly  work  is  designed  to  assist 
our  North  Carolina  teachers  to  secure  good  paying  positions  in 
North  Carolina  seh(K)ls  and  to  aid  the  regular  public  and  private 
schools  to  supply  vacancies  at  shoi't  notice. 

Now,  in  order  that  this  im|)ortant  and  valuable  auxiliary  of 
our  teachers  may  be  most  successful,  there  must  be  some  system 
about  the  business  tiuit  is  transacted  through  this  office  of  the 
Assembly. 

Every  teaclier  in  North  Carolina  who  expects  to  change  loca- 
tion this  year  should  register  at  once  with  the  Bureau;  and  all 
schools  in  need  of  teachers  should  let  their  "wants"   be  known 

)101V. 
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TliL'  workinos  of  the  Ijiireaii  are  exeoediiiu'ly  ^simple.  We 
have  two  books  in  Avhieli  are  registered  "wants"  of  both  kinds. 
Tliere  is  no  charge  at  all  for  any  work  done  by  the  Bnrean. 

Follow  these  directions  and  yon  will  have  all  nicely  arranged 
when  \-ou  come  to  the  Assembly  meeting  in  Jnne: 

If  Yor  WANT  A  PosiTiOxV,  state,  (1)  Sex,  (2)  Age,  (3)  Relig- 
ious faith,  (4)  Qnalifications,  (5)  Send  testimonials,  (6)  Men- 
tion references. 

If  you  want  a  teacher,  state,  (1)  Kind  of  teacher  wanted, 
(2)  Locate  and  describe  school,  (3)  Salary  to  be  paid,  (4j  Gen- 
eral information. 

The  Bureau  books  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  D.  L.  Ellis,  Dunn,  X.  C,  and  he  will  enter 
all  applications  sent  to  him  before  the  Assend)ly  meets,  and  thus 
liave  ail  ready  for  business  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

^^'e  cannot  tcxj  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  teaciiers  sending 
testimonials  with  their  applications,  for  a  few  testimonials  of 
the  right  kind  are  worth  a  hundred  references.  All  testimonials 
will  be  returned  to  their  owners,  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly,  if 
n  stamp  is  enclosed  for  that  pur[)ose  by  the  one  sending  the  tes- 
timonials. Send  in  your  applications  now,  and  let  your  "wants" 
i>e  known  before  von  o-o  to  Morehead  in  June. 


SCHOOL  WORK  fiT  HOME. 


BY    CAROLINE    B.    LE    ROW. 


[We  commend  this  article  to  the  careful  reading  and  consid- 
eration of  every  teacher  and  parent  wdiom  our  journal  may 
reach.  There  is  much  herein  ex})ressed  wdiich  requires  atten- 
tion.— Editor  ] 

The  necessary  modifications  of  our  school  system  niust  of 
necessity  come  slowdy ;  it  is,  therefi)re,  the  part  of  wisdom   for 
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parents  to  make  the  best  of  the;  present  situation,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  prevent  the  faults  of  the  system  from  injuring  the  child- 
It  is  customary  for  much  complaint  to  be  niade  when  the  child 
is  required  to  do  his  school  work  at  home.  No  parent  feels  that 
it  is  reasonable  for  the  teacher  to  place  the  burden  of  her  own 
work  upon  parental  shoulders  and  expect  the  father  or  motiier 
to  spend  an  afternoon  or  evening  in  making  clear  to  the  child's 
understanding  an  arithmetic  or  grammar  lesson.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  many  instances  the  complaint  is  justified.  There 
are  still  some  teaciiers,  unhappily,  who  believe  that  their  work 
is  simply  to  "hear  lessons,"  and  that  it  is  little  short  of  imperti- 
nence for  the  pupils  tt)  ask  questions.  But  the  number  of  such 
instructors  is  daily  diminishing,  and  the  profession  is  gradually 
realizing  the  great  truth  that  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  duty  of 
imparting  instruction  is  the  greater  responsibility  of  teaching- 
children  how  to  gain  this  information  for  themselves;  in  other 
words.  How  to  Study — a  knowledge  which  very  few  possess,  and 
yet  which  is  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  anything  to  l)e 
gained  from  books. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  in  general  the 
schools  require  too  much  work  from  pupils.  Much  of  the  time 
of  the  regular  session  is  wasted  in  a  variety  of  foolish  ways,  and 
as  the  work  trailed  for  by  the  prescribed  programme  must  some- 
how be  accomplished,  it  comes  to  pass  that  most  children,  instead 
of  leaving  their  books  behind  them  in  the  school-room,  where 
they  properly  l)elong,  must  needs  carry  tiiem  home  to  be  studied 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening — sometimes  both.  But  in  many 
schools  an  hour  of  each  session  is  regularly  set  apart  fir  study. 
It  is  well  for  the  parent  to  know  when  this  is  the  case,  and 
whether  the  study  hour  is  ctinsidered  by  the  teacher  sufficient 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  lessons.  In  many  cases  there 
need  be  no  home  work  if  this  hour  is  properly  employed  in 
school. 

Home  study  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  growing 
child  spends  five  or  six  iiours,  or  about  one-half  of  his  day,  in 
the  confinement  of  the  school-r(x)m.      For  the  best  part  of  the 
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afternoon  he  shonld  have  freedom,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and 
not  nioi'c  than  one  hoiii"  shonhl  he  allotted  to  study.  The  older 
ciiildren  may  [)rotitahly,  perhaps,  s[)end  the  evening  from  seven 
to  nine  over  their  books,  but  to  prolong  snch  study  beyond  that 
hour  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  needless.  One  of  the  most  serious- 
charges  brought  against  our  school  systeu)  is  that  it  gives  no 
thought  or  time  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  whose 
brains  it  attempts  to  cultivate.  Hollow  chests,  round  shoulders, 
crooked  spines — what  an  apj)alling  array  of  these  infirmities  are 
aifbrded  by  even  a  casual  glance  over  the  pupils  of  some  of  our 
p:reat  common  schools !  The  increasinsr  weakness  and  near-siffhted- 
ness  of  children's  eyes,  and  the  large  number  already  compelled 
to  depend  upon  glasses,  is  exciting  much  alarm  and  comment 
among  oculists,  who  de'clare  that  as  weakness  of  the  eyes  is  a 
hereditary  ailment  there  is  much  to  be  feared  for  the  second  and 
third  generations.  They  declare,  also,  that  most  of  this  trouble 
is  due  to  studying  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  by  insufficient 
light.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  to  be  seen  upon  our  streets  at 
the  hour  of  school  dismissal  is  the  large  number  of  young  girls 
carrying  a  load  of  books,  often  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  upon 
their  left  arn:s.  With  this  burden  they  often  walk  many  blocks, 
or,  worse  still,  are  obliged  to  stand  in  crowded  horse-cars,  con- 
stantly struggling  to  keep  their  equilibrium.  Serious  cases  of 
curvature  of  the  spine  are  often  the  result  of  this  strained  and 
unnatural  position  kept  up  for  many  weeks  and  months.  No 
stronger  argument  can  be  used  against  a  large  amount  of  home 
studv  than  the  physical  constraint  it  in)poses  upon  children  in 
addition  to  what  they  must  necessarily  endure  in  school  hours. 
J>ut,  granting  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  some  amount 
of  home  study  is'  necessary,  it  certainly  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  parent  to  see  that  the  child  has  every 
facility  for  carrying  it  on.  As  much  regard  should  be  paid  to 
his  having  a  quiet,  comfortable  place  in  which  to  do  his  work  as 
to  his  having  his  l^reakfast  in  season  to  prevent  him  iron]  being 
late  to  school.  As  a  rule,  parents  raei'ely  tolerate  the  situation, 
making  no  effort  .to  co-operate  with   the  child.     There  is  very 
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little  realization  of  the  necessity  for  uninterrupted  time  and  an 
nndistnrbed  place. 

Home  study  can  largely  assist  in  training  the  cliild  in  habits 
of  order,  economy  of  time,  punctuality,  attention  and  self-con- 
trol; but  this  is  only  possible  when  the  parent  is  interested  in 
the  work  and  takes  intelligent  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  student  is  spending  his  time.  Some  children  will  dawdle 
over  books  as  a  choice  of  evils,  pretending  to  study  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  running  upon  errands  or  assisting  in  some 
household  duty.  No  motlier  should  allow  herself  to  be  hood- 
winked in  tliat  manner,  on  account  of  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
child,  to  say  nothing  of  her  own  personal  inconvenience.  But 
a  vast  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  honest  study  because  <>f  its 
irregularity.  The  professor  of  nuisic  in  one  of  our  largest  col- 
leges for  women  declares  that  he  can  obtain  a  hundredfold  bet- 
ter result  from  eacli  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  institution — who 
are  allowed  but  forty  minutes  a  day  for  practice — than  from  any 
of  his  city  pupils,  who,  conscious  of  having  unlimited  time  at 
their  disposal,  neglect  ])ractice  for  days  together,  and  attempt  to 
make  up  for  this  loss  by  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work  on 
some  occasion  when  they  happen  to  feel  like  it  or  have  nothing 
else  to  claim  their  attention. 

Children  have  some  rights  which  parents  are  bound  to  respect, 
though  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  sometimes  the  only 
one  practically  a(;knowledged  in  the  household.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  grown  members  of  these  families  to  question  whether 
the  selfishness,  rudeness  of  manner,  disrespect  in  word  and  deed, 
so  frequently  comjilained  of  in  Young  America  are  not  sometimes 
traceable  to  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  example  they 
thereby  set  to  the  children,  and  the  lack  of  consideration  which 
they  too  often  show  toward  these  younger  members  of  the  family. 

If  the  child's  mental  work  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  family  sitting-room,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  he  is  to  be  protected  from  interruption  with  as  nuich 
care  as  would  be  shown  for  the  busy,  gi'own-up  members  of  the 
same  circle — even  more,  in  fact,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
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k'ss  self-control  the  eliild  i)osse.sse.s,  how  weak  his  power  of  con- 
centration, liow  curious  he  is  concerning  every  movement  around 
liim.  An  animated  conversation,  the  arrival  of  a  caller,  an 
article  read  from  the  evening  jjaper — any  one  of  these  things  is 
suHicieut  to  check  all  tln)Ui'ht  of  his  work,  makinp'  his  evenintr 
hour  profitless,  or  compelling  him,  if  he  must  accomplish  his 
task  in  spite  of  these  interruptions,  to  sit  up  late  in  order  to 
redeem  the  wasted  time.  Children  are  not  injured  so  much  from 
overwork  as  from  overworry — the  enormous  and  constantly 
increasing  fricition  of  our  social  life.  It  is  all  about  them,  in  the 
home  and  in  tiie  school.  Our  education  is  t()o  ambitious  in  its 
aims,  attempting  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  very 
small  space  of  time.  School  exhibitions  are  frequent,  rec|uiring 
extra  hours  of  preparation.  Every  family  must  nowadays 
l)ossess  a  piano,  and  every  daughter  in  the  family  must  take 
music  lessons,  whether  or  not  she  possesses  any  musical  ability. 
The  Sunday-school  cannot  be  neglected,  nor  the  various  festivities 
connected  with  it.  Birthday  parties  and  little  social  gatherings 
must  also  have  their  place.  The  child  is  constantly  hurried  and 
driven  by  the  exciting  demands  made  upon  him.  All  these  out- 
side occupations  naturally  tend  to  distract  the  minds  of  children 
from  their  i-egular  daily  work,  nud\ing  it  hard  sometimes  for 
them  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  and  producing  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  school  system  is  wholly  to  blame.  The 
school  system  is  responsible  for  enough  mischief,  but  can  parents 
hold  themselves  altogether  guiltless?  The  school  can  never  do 
its  best  work  for  the  home — where  its  benefits  should  be  directly 
felt — until  there  is  acquaintance  and  sympathy  established 
between  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  until  they  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  eacli  other  while  striving  for  the  good  of  the 
child. 


Neglect  of  demanding  maximum  amounts  of  work  from 
children  accustoms  them  to  superficial  scholarship. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BY    A    COUNTRY    TEACHER. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  every  North  Carolinian  to  .see  the 
strong  defence  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  is  making  of 
our  State  and  our  public  schools.  So  long  as  we  permit  the  edu- 
cators of  the  North  and  other  States  to  introduce  impractical 
ideas  of  education  into  our  schools,  claiming  that  we  ought  to 
tax  our  people  heavy  enough  to  teach  Latin,  higher  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  free  .schools,  our  progress  will 
be  slow  and  opposition  to  the  public  schools  will  increase 
rapidly. 

Somebody  has  put  North  Carolina  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  in  amount  of  money  we  pay  jser  capita  for  public  education, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  shown  the  great  discrimina- 
tion in  tax  valuation  as  made  against  North  Carolina  in  that 
list.  So  long  as  we  permit  these  misrepresentations  to  go 
unchallenged  by  our  own  people  so  long  will  we  continue  to 
remain  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  to  the  great  injustice  to  our  people. 

North  Carolina  is  doing,  and  has  always  done,  her  duty  nobly 
to  her  children  as  far  as  she  has  been  able;  and  if  the  same 
immense  tide  of  wealth  and  prosperity  should  set  towards  our 
State  as  is  now  flowing  into  the  Northern  and  We.stern  States 
North  Carolina  would  exceed,  in  liberality  of  her  public  school 
fund,  all  those  States  which  are  now  trying  to  look  scornfully 
upon  us  and  say  we  are  doing  nothing.  Our  people  reject  with 
indigrnation  the  assertion  that  we  are  not  fulfillino:  the  oblioa- 
tion  we  owe  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this  State,  so  far 
as  the  actual  value  of  our  property  will  admit. 

.  I  am  only  a  country  teacher,  and  live  among  farmers,  and  I 
know  that  nearly  all  the  money  that  our  farmer  gets  for  his  crop 
gradually  finds  it  way  to  the  North  where  the  manufacturers  are, 
and  from  the  little  monev  that  is  left  here  it  is  verv   hard  for 
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farmers  to  pay  the  iiresent  rate  of"  taxation  without  depriving 
their  families  of  some  of  tlie  actual  necessaries  of  life.  But  even 
under  these  adverse  cireumstanees  the  farmers  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pay  enough  taxes  to  give  every  jxjor  child  in  the  State  a 
good  fundamental  education  such  as  will  help  a  boy  or  girl  to 
make  a  respectable  living,  and  if  the  boy  or  girl  's  worth  a  higher 
education,  and  desii'es  it,  a  way  will  certainly  be  found  to  obtain 
it.  A  system  of  public  education  founded  upon  this  basis  is 
the  only  practical  system  for  our  people,  and  this  is  the  candid 
opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  thinking  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


YILUE  OF  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 


BY    A.    R.    BEACH. 


The  value  of  association  for  mutual  benefit  is  recognized  in 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  ministers,  the  doctors,  the  farm- 
ers, and,  in  short,  all  classes  of  laborers,  gain  a  new  impetus  by 
coming;  too:ether  in  meetinp-s  for  the  discussion  of  problems  that 
arise  along  the  lines  of  their  respective  professions.  Man  comes 
in  contact  with  his  fellovv-man,  and  not  only  that,  but  man  comes 
in  contact  with  his  feWow -tvorkman ;  and  by  an  interchange  of 
opinions  and  experiences,  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  vital 
problems  touching  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  bet- 
ter prepared  for  his  work,  whether  that  be  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
or  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  public  schools. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  (and  sometimes  with  derision)  that 
the  teacher  can  be  recognized  as  a  teacher  wherever  he  may  be 
placed,  and  some  of  our  teachers  are  trying  to  generalize  them- 
selves into  some  kind  of  general-purpose  machines  in  order  to 
escape  this  criticism.  Just  why  a  teacher  hasn't  a  right  to  act 
or  look  like  a  teacher  is  more  than  I  can  answer.  The  lawyer, 
as  a  rule,  looks  like  a  lawyer  and  acts  like  one;  the  minister 
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ought  to  be  recognized  among  a  thousand  ;  and  the  farmer  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  overalls,  or  the  miller  in  his  dusty  suit,  is  easily 
identified.  But  no  one  seems  to  regard  this  as  at  all  remarkable. 
^Phev  take  it  as  the  natural  order  of  things.  But  let  a  teacher 
expose  himself  to  the  public  gaze,  and  they  cry  out  at  once: 
"Hide  tanner!"     "Stand  up  and  spell,"  etc. 

Now,  the  fact  is  just  here:  The  farmer  that  cannot  be 
recognized  from  the  dude  is  not  likely  to  have  many  potatoes  to 
sell;  and  the  doctor  that  might  be  taken  for  the  undertaker  is, 
in  all  probability,  in  partnership  with  him;  and  the  teacher  that 
does  not  carry  with  him  the  "air"  of  a  teacher  is  either  not 
very  old  or  very  successful  in  the  profession.  One  thing  that 
should  be  kept  prominently  before  the  teachers  as  a  body  is  to 
dignify  the  profession.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  your  calling. 
Think  about  your  work ;  talk  about  it  if  necessary ;  speak  well 
of  your  fellow-teacher.  Attend  all  the  teachers'  meetings  that 
vou  possibly  can.  Let  the  world  know  that  you  belong  to  an 
important  and  indis})ensable  class  of  workers,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  not  be  considered  nari'ow  because  you  look 
or  act  like  a  "school-teacher." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  KINDNESS. 

Professor  Laugtry  tells,  in  substance,  this  story: 

"  Once  when  I  was  in  ,  a  teacher  came  to  me  and  said  : 

'I  cannot  get  my  pupils  interested  in  the  reading  lesson.  When 
a  pupil  makes  a  mistake  I  stop  him  short  and  show  him  how 
the  piece  should  be  read;  then  make  him  read  it  properly.  I 
do  not  allow  any  whispering.  When  anything  goes  wrong  I 
take  out  a  little  note-book,  which  I  keep  for  the  purpose,  and 
make  a  note  of  the  pupil  that  breaks  the  rule,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  if  I  have  forgotten  what  the  boy's  or  girl's  otience  was, 
I  look  it  up  in  the  book.  I  have  perfect  order,  but  the  scholars 
do  not  seem  interested  in  their  lessons.      What  is  the  trouble?' 
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"'Now,  when  the  institute  opens/  said  I,  'I  am  going  to  call 
upon  you  to  get  np  on  the  platform  and  read  this  ossav.  I  am 
going  to  have  three  persons  watch  you  very  closely  to  see  how 
you  stand  ;  how  you  hold  your  book  ;  how  you  make  your  pauses; 
and  when  y(»n  fail  in  the  least  tiling  we  shall  st(^p  you  at  once 
and  show  you  how  it  must  be  done;  then  you  will  hacc  to  do  it 
correctly.     AVe  shall  mark  the  lesson.' 

"'But  I  cannot  read  under  those  circumstances.' 

"'Yet  that  is  what  you  require  from  your  pupils,'  I  replied. 
'You  take  too  much  notice  of  uniin{)ortani;  things.  The  child 
has  a  bright  thought;  a  sudden  impulse -seizes  him;  he  com- 
municates it  to  his  neiti'hbor.  He  does  not  intend  to  do  wrono;. 
He  simply  follows  his  inward  nature.  He  forgot  about  the 
rule,  and  directly  after  he  has  broken  it  he  remembers,  and  looks 
ahead  anticipating  punishment.  The  pupils  are  afraid  to  come 
in  the  school-house;  they  look  upon  it  with  distrust;  they  know 
that  they  are  punished  for  the  slightest  violation  of  the  rules. 
It  is  so,  is  it  not?' 

"'Yes,  it  is  so.      You  have  described  my  school.' 

"'Now,  when  you  go  back  lo  your  school,  tear  up  your  memo- 
rauclum  book.  Greet  your  pupils  cordially ;  make  them  feel  at 
home.  Treat  them  as  though  they  had  souls.  Make  them  love 
you,  and  they  will  try  to  do  right  out  of  love  for  you.' 

"  I  saw  her  a  year  later,  yhe  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the 
conversation.     I  replied,  'Yes.' 

" '  Well,'  she  said,  '  I  followed  your  advice,  and  you  don't  know 
what  a  difference  there  is.  The  children  run  to  meet  me  every 
morning;  they  crowd  into  the  school-house  and  heap  my  desk 
with  flowers.  I  have  no  need  of  monitors.  They  are  perfectly 
orderly,  and,  best  of  all,  they  really  make  an  effort  in  the  read- 
ing classes  to  learri.  I  can  see  the  efforts  and  reward  them.'"^ 
JR.  D.,  in  School  Journal. 


Have  you  secured  your  Certificate  of  Membership  in  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  for  1889  ? 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

[We  think  our  readers  will  enjoy  the  following  amusing  article 
by  a  teacher  who  has  certainly  had  some  experience. — Editor.] 

I  have  quit  the  profession.  They  expect  too  much  of  teach- 
ers in  California,  especially  in  some  of  these  back  country  dis- 
tricts, to  suit  me — John  Greely.  I  had  always  prided  myself 
on  my  skill  in  arithmetic,  and  I  can  work  every  example  in 
Robinson's  Practical;  but  it  was  on  the  rock  of  arithmetic  I  got 
shipwrecked. 

I  taught  in  Simi  District,  A^entura  county,  and  the  settlers 
there,  it  seems,  always  depend  on  the  school-master  to  reckon 
their  accounts.  Now  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  easv  enough  to 
make  a  settlement  between  two  men,  neither  of  whom  can  fio;ure 
out  the  right  answer;  but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  such  folks 
will  guess  closer  to  the  right  answer  than  most  people  can  figure 
out,  especially  school-teachers.  They  just  say,  "It  ought  to  be 
about  so  and  so,"  and  all  the  figures  in  the  world  won't  make 
them  think  differently. 

The  1st  of  November  in  California  is  like  the  1st  of  May 
back  East,  for  all  the  renters  move  and  settle  up  on  that  day ;  and 
so  during  the  last  week  of  October  the  folks  began  to  come  to 
me  with  the  most  outlandish  examples  you  ever  saw. 

It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  giving  the  children  practical 
examples,  but  I  don't  want  any  more  practical  examples  given 
to  me. 

Jo  Green  came  first,  and  said  he  wanted  me  (o  do  a  bit  of 
figgerin'  for  him. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Green,"  I  replied,  feeling  somewhat  important 
with  the  knowledge  within  me,  and  ready  to  pour  forth  freely  a 
bountiful  supply  to  all  who  asked.  "Very  happy  to  oblige  you, 
Mr.  Green." 

Green  buys  hogs,  and  he  had  a  boiJc  full  of  figures  that  were 
"drafts  of  hogs,"  he  called  them  ;  and   he  wanted   me  to  add 
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tlieni  lip,  and  take  out  a  box  weighing  168  pounds,  aud  see  what 
they  came  to  at  5f  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  how  was  I  to  know  that  box  ought  to  come  out  as  many 
times  as  there  were  drafts  of  hogs?  And  it  was  real  mean  of 
Green  (who  suspicioned  my  answer  wasn't  right,  and  got  another 
man  to  do  it  and  hunt  out  my  mistake)  to  go  and  report  that  I 
was  fool  enough  to  think  that  750  hogs  could  all  be  weighed  at 
once  in  a  box  six  or  seven  feet  square. 

Then  Woods  wanted  me  to  figure  how  many  tons  of  hay  in  a 
stack  twenty-six  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  about  thirteen 
feet  high.  I  told  him  I  wasn't  good  at  guessing  on  the  weight 
of  a  stack  of  hay,  but  if  it  was  that  stack  near  his  house  there 
was  about  twenty  tons  in  it  I  had  heard  Farmer  Owen  say,  and 
he  had  handled  and  baled  enough  hay  so  that  he  could  guess 
closer  than  I  could  figure.  Woods  went  off  and  reported  that  I 
must  have  got  my  certificate  in  some  queer  way  if  I  couldn^t 
figure  up  a  little  stack  of  hay.  I  afterwards  learned  from  my 
landlord  that  eight  feet  every  way  was  a  ton  of  hay;  but  that 
isn't  in  the  arithmetics,  and  I  can't  see  why  I  should  be  expected 
tt)  know  more  than  the  arithmetic. 

The  next  day  a  chap  came  along  with  some  loose  hay  on  a 
wagon ;  he  pulls  a  two-foot  rule  out  of  his  j)ocket  and  asks  me 
to  weigh  his  hay  for  him.  The  load  was  12|  feet  by  ten  feet  by 
eight  feet  (I  guessed  a  little  in  averaging  it),  and  I  took  my  new- 
found learning  and  told  him  there  was  almost  exactly  two  tons 
there.  He  told  me  I  was  greener  than  the  hay  had  ever  been  if 
I  thought  there  was  more  than  a  ton  of  hay  upon  that  wagon. 
How  was  I  to  know  that  loose  hay  was  ten  feet  each  way  to  the 
ton?  That  chap  will  never  believe  after  this  that  I  am  good  at 
figures. 

Then  Mr.  Granger  came  along  with  his  four-horse  wagon-box 
full  of  ears  of  corn,  which  he  wanted  weighed.  He  said  his 
corn  was  A  No.  1,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  to  pay  per  load. 
I  thought  I  was  able  fi)r  this  example,  so  I  measured  his  box 
fifteen  by  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  deep  with  the 
side-boards.     I  reduced  these  to  inches,  multiplied  them  together, 
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divided  by  2150.42  to  get  it  to  bushels,  and  then  multiplied  by 
fifty-two  pouuds  to  the  bushel,  accordino;  to  the  California  statute 
law.  Now  isn't  that  what  you  would  have  done?  He  shook 
his  head  when  I  told  him  my  answer,  which  I  carried  out  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  pound;  and  I  swore  if  the  answer  wasn't 
right  to  a  pound  I  would  eat  the  whole  load.  Granger  seized 
his  scoop-shovel,  and  told  me  to  open  my  mouth,  for  he  vowed 
he  could  throw  a  ton  and  a  half  down  my  throat  and  have  as 
much  left  as  he  wanted  to  pay  for. 

It  then  flashed  across  me  that  I  hadn't  made  any  allowance 
for  the  cobs,  but  had  figured  on  shelled  corn.  My  reputation 
was  gone  with  Granger;  and  he  was  buying  his  corn  of  one  of 
my  school  directors,  and  I  knew  he  would  inform  on  me  at  head-, 
quarters. 

That  night  I  asked  my  landlord  how  they  measured  corn  on 
the  ear  in  Ventura  county,  and  he  said  that  real  good  corn 
shelled  about  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  corn 
that  was  not  so  good  shelled  twenty-four  or  twenty-three  pounds, 
and  they  sold  from  four  cubic  feet  to  four  and  a  half  cubic  feet 
for  a  cental,  just  as  they  could  agree  about  the  quality  of  the 
corn . 

But  the  district  clerk  put  on  the  last  feather  that  broke  my  edu- 
cational back.  ''Jones  is  to  haul  some  wood  to  the  school-house 
to-morrow,"  the  clerk  told  me,  "and  he  will  want  to  overcharge 
us  if  we  don't  measure  it  after  him.  I  can't  comedown  myself, 
so  you  measure  it,  and  send  me  word  how  much  there  is,  as  Jones 
wants  his  pay  right  ofl'."  I  measured  the  wood,  and  Jones  took 
my  figures  without  a  murmur,  and  got  his  money. 

Now,  in  San  Diego  couuty,  where  I  once  taught,  two  tiers  of 
stove-wood  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  high  made  a  cord;  but 
in  Ventura,  as  I  have  since  learned,  they  sell  three  tiers  to  the 
cord,  and  the  clerk  vowed  I  should  pay  for  the  surplus  that  Jones 
had  received  above  what  was  really  due  him. 

He  was  terribly  olfeusive  in  his  talk;  and  when  he  said  Simi 
District  had  no  use  for  a  teacher  who  could  not  measure  a  little 
pile  of  wood,  hay,  or  corn,  or  add  up  a  lot  of  hogs  straight,  I 
resigned  on  the  spot. 
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As  I  was  packing"  up  the  next  morning  a  fellow  came  to  know 
how  many  shakes  he  must  buy  to  put  a  shed-roof  on  a  house 
twenty-five  feet  by  ten,  and  I  came  pretty  near  getting  into  a 
muss  by  telling  him  to  go  to  a  place  where  they  don't  use  shake 
ro(jfs. 

P.  S.— Tucked  away  in  ray  memorandum  book  is  a  nice  little 
account  that  I  promised  to  straighten  out  at  my  leisure.  It  is  a 
practical  example  in  partnershif),  and  the  figures  were  painfully 
got  at  after  two  hours'  actual  work. — Charles  31.  Drake,  in 
Pacific  Journal. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Oak  Ridce,  N.  C,  April  25,  1889. 
Editor  North  Varolina  Teacher: 

Sir: — I  notice  my  name  mentioned  in  your  latest  number  as 
one  suited  for  the  presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly.  Allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  thank  my 
unknown  friend.  1  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that 
this  is  a  position  for  which  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  canvass- 
ing and  no  pushing.  It  is  a  position  that  any  North  Carolinian 
would  he  proud  to  fill.  But  I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  that  there  be  no  unseemly  scramble  and  use  of 
political  methods  and  tricks,  but  let  us  meet  and  quietly,  as  befits 
the  dignity  of  our  body,  choose  for  President  that  man  of  our 
body  who,  by  service,  by  fidelity,  by  ability,  is  entitled  to  it,  be 
he  college,  high  school,  graded  school  or  log  school-house  man, 
going  to  Europe  or  too  poor  to  go.  If  he  is  a  true  teacher  he 
will  sink  class  preferences  in  his  zeal  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  xA.ssen}bly.  Let  it  be  the  watchword  of  our  Assembly,  in 
this  regard,  that  no  man  who  is  unduly  pushed  forward,  at  his 
own  connivance,  shall  receive  the  support  of  the  body  for  its 
highest  position.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  Allen  Holt. 
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MRS.  SPENCER'S  HISTORY  OF  THIS  STATE. 

"First  Steps  in  North  CaroliDa  History"  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle volume  that  we  have  perused  with  greatest  interest.  It  is 
written  by  the  talented  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer. 

As  we  followed  those  "first  steps"  we  became  more  and  more 
interested;  in  our  eagerness  to  see  if  we  cannot  take  another 
step,  or  even  to  know  the  pleasant  recitation  at  the  end  of  each, 
we  begin  to  think  of  the  new  items  of  interest  we  have  gleaned, 
or  to  recall  some  forgotten  facts.  Mrs.  Spencer  has  been  skill- 
ful in  interspersing  plea.sant  little  incidents  to  enliven  dead  facts. 

When  we  first  enter  North  Carolina,  whose  climate,  soil,  pro- 
ductions and  geography  are  described,  also  the  savage  tribes 
inhabiting  it,  we  wait  for  developments,  and  it  almost  seems  as 
if  this  large  tract  mu.st  be  left  over  to  the  sole  occupancy  of  the 
red  man,  when  the  three  expeditions  planned  by  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh ended  so  disastrously,  and  poor  little  "Virginia  Dare,"  the 
first  child  born  in  America  of  English  parents,  is  left  to  her  sad 
fate. 

Immigration,  however,  came  in  slowly  from  Virginia,  and 
w-as  induced  by  the  greater  religious  freedom  the  settlers  in  North 
Carolina  enjoyed. 

We  can  yet  trace  in  the  descendants  of  the  Quakers,  the  Mora- 
vians, the  Germans  and  the  Scotch-Irish  the  same  traits  of 
character  as  tho.se  of  their  forefathers  described  by  the  graceful 
pen  of  the  gifted  authoress. 

The  history  of  the  law-making  of  the  State,  being  in  a  chi'vsalis 
condition,  and  throwing  aside  fold  after  fold  of  ignorance,  to 
arrive  at  law  and  order;  the  conflict  between  the  Governors  and 
the  governed;  the  industries  of  the  new  country;  the  introduc- 
tion of  negroes  into  the  colony  from  the  West  Indies  in  1619; 
the  war  with  the  Tuscarora  Indians — all  are  graphically  de- 
scribed. 

By  successive  steps  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Governor  Wil- 
liam Tryon  and  "  the  Stamp  Act,"  as  it  is  called.  On  these  issues 
the  authoress  is  very  fair,  and   her  ideas  clear.     Any  child  of 
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nrdinai'v  iutelliu'eiiee  cuuld  uudei'stanci  the  causes  which  resulted 
in  a  revolution. 

The  Meeklenlxirt!:  Declaration  of  Independence  is  spoken  of 
thus,  "  The  celehriited  resolutions  whicii  have  ever  since  been  a 
crown  of  just  pi'ide  to  North  Carolina." 

Although  the  i)ook  is  so  sniall,  and  the  "steps"  so  short,  we 
wonder  as  we  are  (;arried  through  the  Revolutionary  war,  which 
lasted  so  lohg,  that  we  seem  to  know  personally  from  her  descrip- 
tions so  many  actors  in  it. 

We  are  taken  into  the  war  of  1(S12;  then  tlirongh  the  Mexi- 
can war;  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  State  University  is 
described;  then  we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the  Anti- 
Slaverv  agitation,  and  the  troubles  that  ensued — the  Nortli 
arrayed  solidly  against  the.South — the  origin  of  the  States'  Right 
and  Republican  parties;  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  the  Re- 
publican candidate;  and  then  the  secession  of  South  Carolina 
followed  by  that  of  other  States. 

r  — Charlotte  Chronicle. 


[For  Tlie  North  Carolina  Teacher.l 

"NORTH  CAROLINA  GEOGRi^PHY." 

BY    E.    M.    O.    C,    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  the  April  number  of  your  journal,  which  should  lie  read 
by  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  North  Carolina,  is  a  just 
rebuke  of  geographies  which  say  so  little  of  the  South  and  that 
little  a  misrepi-esentaiion. 

You  doubtless  had  in  mind  something  like  the  following: 
"North  Carolina,  the  Old  North  State,  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
jjine  forests.  Wilmington,  the  largest  city,  exports  turpentine, 
tar,  pitch,  lumber,  rice  and  cotton.  Raleigh  is  the  capital." 
Less  than  this  is  said  of  S(juth  Carolina. 

Not  one  word  of  the  educational  institutions,  progress  of  her 
public  schools,  healthful  climate,  productive  soil,  her  manufac- 
turies,  her  mineral  resources,  her  scenery,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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There  is  life  in  every  avocation  in  North  Cnrolina.  Her  edn- 
catioiial  progress  is  attracting  the  notice  of  her  sister  States,  and, 
judging  from  afar  off,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  like  to 
come  to  North  Carolina.  Thaui<s,  however,  to  the  vim  and 
enterprise  of  our  people,  we  have  within  our  own  bt)rders  ample 
supply  of  able  and  efficient  men  and  women  to  "conduct  the 
Ship  of  State." 

If  we  look  into  the  arithmetics  we  find  the  names  of  New 
York,  Springfield,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  lumber  on  the  Penobscot,  etc.,  thus  ever  reminding  us 
of  the  thrift,  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  North. 

To  this  there  would  not  he  objection  if  the  writers  only  knew 
we  had  a  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Raleigh,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

If,  as  has  been  often  claimed  elsewhere,  a  writer  who  has 
been  educated  in  a  locality  and  acquainted  with  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  the  people  in  that  locality  can  prepare  a  school 
book  best  suited  to  his  people,  why  cannot  the  same  argument 
apply  to  the  South?  Her  authors  have  written  as  ably  and  as 
well  as  others,  and  the  books  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  the  school-room. 

The  North  has  had  a  monopoly  for  one  hundred  years  and  her 
publishers  have  grown  rich  and  strong.  In  justice  to  merit  and 
fairness  we  emphasize  the  duty  of  the  South  is  to  patronize  her 
authors  and  to  reject  and  discard  every  book  and  publication  that 
ignores  us  or  misrepresents  us. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  dealt  fairly  with  and  other  pub- 
lications  are  more  meritorious,  then  let  us  take  them,  but  do  not 
discourage  our  own  efforts  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
so  doing.  This  is  the  national  and  broad  view  of  the  question. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  for  we  are  most  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  will  welcome 
educators  from  other  States,  and  who  come  to  be  loith  us  and  of 
us;  and  we  also  welcome  improvements  in  methods,  books  and 
for  every  industry  that  will  add  to  our  prosperity  and  comfort. 
We  might  take  readers  and  other  subjects  taught  and  call  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  those  who  wish  to  do  so  can  prosecute  this 
interesting  question  at  their  leisure. 


CLASSICAL     DEPARTMENT 
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Note  to  Publishers  : — Books  and  exchanges  for  review  or  notice  iu  the  Class- 
ical Depart  meat  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  editors  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  USE  OE  TRilNSLSTIONS, 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use  of  translations  is  not  always 
injurious.  Some  teachers  recommend  them,  some  wink  at  their 
use,  while  many,  after  futile  attempts  to  exclude  them,  give  up 
in  despair.  The  best  way  to  exclude  them  is  to  make  them 
unnecessary  to  good  students  and  useless  to  bad  ones.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  forms  and  of  the  general  principles  of  syn- 
tax, acquired  by  frequent  and  faithful  drilling  and  retained  by 
practice  in  composition,  will  place  a  bright  boy  out  of  temj)ta- 
tion  to  use  a  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sorry  student  may 
be  rendered  so  uncomfortable  liy  a  cioustant  fusillade  of  questions, 
testing  his  comprehension  of  what  he  has  pirated  and  parroted 
from  the  translation,  that  he  will  soon  realize  the  uselessuess  of 
attempting  to  cheat  himself  int(,)  scholarship. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  boy's  self-respect  and  his  self- 
reliance,  two  qualities  very  imp(M'tant  to  be  early  developed  and 
strengthened,  are  greatly  damaged  by  the  use  of  translations. 
Indeed,  all  the  knowledge  obtainable  in  school  would  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance. 

Every  class  should  be  required  occasionally  to  test  its  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  or  Greek  by  making  a  written  translation  of  a 
ohaj)ter  not  studied  before.  Let  this  be  done  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  without  consulting  notes,  grammar  or  lexicon.  It 
is  a  great  stimulus  to  faithful  pupils,  while  those  who  ride  "the 
pony"  are  generally  thrown. 
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When  difficult  passages  or  new  subjects  are  to  be  studied,  the 
teacher  should  always  either  translate  the  lesson  in  advance  or 
state  to  the  class  its  substance,  so  that  they  may  ap)3roach  the 
work  with  some  idea  of  its  significance. 

It  is  also  a  great  aid  to  self-reliance  and  a  capital  exercise  for 
all  the  mental  faculties  to  require  sight-realing  regularly  of  all 
pupils.  For  this  purpose  the  Latin  or  Greek  New  Testament  is 
admirably  suited. 

Pupils  reading  Virgil  might  possibly  be  assisted  if  the  teacher 
would  read  to  them  in  advance  some  good  poetical  translation, 
say  of  an  entire  book.  Conington's  is  perhaps  the  best.  But 
Virgil  and  Horace  are  best  read  and  appreciated  by  college  stu- 
dents, who,  of  course,  are  entirely  above  the  use  of  translations. 

G.  T.  W. 


CLEARNESS  IN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books,  like  drinking-water  and  one's  conscience,  ought 
to  be  clear.  If  more  of  them  were  prepared  by  authors  gifted 
at  the  same  time  with  skill  in  teaching,  the  improvement  in 
point  of  clearness,  as  well  as  in  other  important  features,  would 
be  great. 

Not  long  ago  a  student  who  had  been  taught  by  an  author  of 
widely  used  text-books  said  of  him:  "He  is  the  poorest  teacher 
that  I  ever  recited  to."  Careful  investigation  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  something  similar  may  be  said  of  other  author- 
teachers,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  good  for  those  who  use 
their  books.  We  often  quote  the  old  saying  about  the  excellent 
rudders  made  by  a  man  who  knows  not  how  to  steer.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  best  text-books  are  made 
by  poor  teachers. 

Of  course  no  teacher  of  ability  and  skill  is  bound  down  by 
the  bonds  of  those  books  which  his  classes  happen  to  be  using: 
but  he  is,  for  all  that,  greatly  hampered  and  the  progress  of  his 
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pupils  is  impeded  by  poor  text-books  and  especially  by  obscure 
statements  of"  clear  principles. 

We  who  teach  Greek  and  Latin  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate 
our  good  fortune  in  this  matter.  Long  ages  of  experience  have 
given  to  us  the  best  tools  in  the  teacher's  work-shop. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  our  books  are  not 
even  better  than  they  are,  particularly  in  statements  of  certain 
grammatical  points.  Every  principle  set  forth  ought  to  make  a 
clear  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  student.  If  the 
student  does  his  duty,  his  text-book  ought  to  make  its  meaning 
perfectly  plain  to  him.  There  are  very  few  matters  of  syntax 
about  which  a  careful  learner  need  be  left  Ioup;  in  doubt:  and 
surely  there  are  none  which  cannot  be  made  clear  by  proper 
explanation.  Explanation  may  be  overdone,  as  some  one  has 
said  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  contained  in 
the  catechism  :  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  itself  perfectly  clear  and 
plain  to  any  child,  while  the  explanation  given  there  is  not  easily 
understood  by  any  man  or  woman.  But  too  much  of  explana- 
tion is  not  a  common  failing  of  text-books. 

The  key  words,  by  which  a  learner  holds  in  mind  grammati- 
cal principles,  those  words  which  he  always  thinks  of  when  con- 
sidering under  what  head  he  must  class  this  genitive  or  that 
ablative  or  subjunctive,  etc. — these  ought  by  all  means  to  con- 
vey, in  themselves,  a  definite  idea.  For  example,  that  kind  of 
genitive  which  is  called  genitive  of  designation,  or  specification, 
is  better  called  appositional  genitive,  because  the  latter  name  car- 
ries in  itself  a  clear  notion  of  the  use  of  that  genitive. 

In  this  respect  especially  our  grammars  are  at  fault.  Plain 
things  are  made  obscure.  What  sort  of  impression  is  made  upon 
a  student's  mind  by  the  terms  "ideal  condition,"  or  "logical 
condition"?  Of  course  he  learns,  in  time,  what  his  grammar 
means  by  these  phrases,  sufficiently  at  least  to  use  them  in  par- 
rut-like  fashion;  but  it  is  far  better  to  classify  conditions  by 
employing  terms  which  explain  their  own  meaning.  Poetic  sen- 
timent makes  it  all  very  well  to  call  churches  "sheep  folds," 
but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  plainer  to  call  them  churches. 
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Another  term,  muddier  than  either  of  those  mentioned,  is 
"anticipatory  condition."  It  gives  to  the  untrained  mind  no 
conception  of  what  it  is  intended  to  express.  We  should  remem- 
ber, far  oftener  than  we  do,  that  our  text-books  are  used  mainly 
by  untrained  minds. 

A  recent  edition,  though  not  the  latest,  (if  a  grammar  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  many  students  of  Latin  stated  a  rule  thus. 
We  quote  from  memory,  which  by  sonie  strange  freak  has  retained 
it:  "The  place  in  which  and  the  place  from  which  are  denoted 
by  the  ablative,  generally  with  a  preposition;  but  names  of 
towns  drop  the  preposition  and,  in  the  singular  of  the  first  and. 
secoud  declensions,  designate  the  place  in  which  by  the  genitive." 
This  is  barbarous,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  faults.  It  has  now 
passed  away,  though  it  must  have  done  its  part  toward  killing 
many  a  learner's  enthusiasm  before  its  own  timely  death. 

Here  is  another  example  which  shows  how  bad  we  can  be 
when  we  try — possibly  it  should  be  said  when  we  do  not  try. 
A  recent  writer,  whose  sole  object  is  an  attempt  to  clear  away 
the  mist  from  the  subject  of  sequence  of  tenses,  uses  these  lucid 
words: 

"But  the  contents  of  dependent  subjunctives,  having  never 
attained  actuality,  or  being  viewed  without  regard  to  actuality 
and  as  merely  conceptional,  are  true  only  in  relation  (not  of  time 
but  of  affirmation)  to  the  acts  which  exhibit  them,  of  which  acts 
the  dependent  subjunctives  are  the  conditions;  and,  to  avoid 
saltus,  the  condition  must  be  correlated  in  time  with  its  conse- 
quence, the  main  act,  of  which,  interpreted  as  a  form  of  conser- 
vation of  energy,  it  is  the  potential  counterpart." 

It  is  all  clear  now.  A  teacher  or  pupil  who  may  have  found 
sequence  of  tenses  hard  to  understand  must  wonder,  after  read- 
ing these  words,  at  his  own  dullness. 

What  we  have  written  has  not  been  written  in  fault-finding- 
spirit,  but  in  the  hope  that  books  which  are  already  good  may 
be  made  better.  Even  now  there  are  few,  remarkably  few,  misty 
statements  in  our  classical  grammars.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
any.  E.  A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Example  to  be  Followed. — In  announcing  the  third 
edition  of  his  admirable  version  of  Phito's  Republic,  Professor 
Jowett  says:  ''Having  regard  to  the  extent  of  these  alterations, 
and  to  the  annoyance  which  is  felt  by  the  owner  of  a  book  at 
the  possession  of  it  in  an  inferior  form,  and  still  more  keenly  by 
the  writer  himself,  who  must  always  desire  to  be  read  as  he  is  at 
his  best,  the  author  has  thought  that  some  persons  might  like  to 
exchange  for  the  new  edition  the  separate  edition  of  the  Repub- 
lic published  in  1881,  to  which  the  present  volume  is  the  suc- 
cessor. He  has  therefore  arranged  that  any  person  may  obtain 
this  volume  by  returning  to  the  Oxford  University  Press  Ware- 
house, through  any  bookseller,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  former 
separate  edition,  together  with  one-half  of  the  above  mentioned 
price.     This  arrangement  will  terminate  on  June  1,  1890." 

We  have  reprinted  this  notice  in  full,  hoping  that  other  authors 
and  publishers  may  be  reminded  by  it  of  a  plain  duty.  The 
writer's  eye  rests  at  this  moment  on  six  books  of  reference,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  dollars,  which  have 
been  made  unsatisfactory,  in  some  cases  nearly  useless,  by  cor- 
rected editions  (jf  the  same,  by  the  same  authors.  These  books 
were  bought  soon  after  their  first  publication.  In  nearly  all  of 
them  the  corrections  and  additions  could  easily  be  printed  sepa- 
rately in  a  pamphlet  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pages;  oi",  better 
than  that,  the  improved  editions  could  be  furnished  on  a  plan 
like  that  adopted  by  Professor  Jowett.  The  errors  are,  in  large 
measure,  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  author  and  publisher. 
It  is  unfair  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  purchaser  of  a  first  edi- 
tion to  buy  the  second,  often  within  six  months,  when  cori-ections 
in  separate  form,  or  the  new  edition,  could  be  furnished  in  the 
manner  suggested. 

In  submitting  this  matter,  however,  we  have  only  the  vaguest 
hope  that  we  shall  not  continue  as  before  to  submit  to  the  impo- 
sition. E.   A. 
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The  Study  of  Greek. — The  fact  that  it  is  an  ancient  lan- 
guage, the  growth  of  an  age  when  what  we  call  the  intellectual 
order  of  the  world  was  fixed,  when  the  laws  and  methods  of 
intellectual  work  and  action  were  first  determined,  adds  directly 
to  its  value  as  an  im|)leinent  of  education.  It  is  a  completed 
growth.'  Its  fairest  flowers,  its  richest  fruits,  appeared  many 
centuries  ago.  There  in  the  distant  past  it  lies,  the  fair  perfected 
growth  of  the  young  intellect  of  the  world;  product  of  intellect- 
ual forces  which  are  still,  always  and  everywhere,  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  literature  and  science;  true  to  nature  and  fact; 
pervaded,  molded,  lit  up  by  the  very  spirit  of  intellectual  free- 
dom, love  of  knowledge,  and  the  sense  of  beauty. 

To  study  Greek  is,  then,  to  study  the  sources  of  artistic,  cul- 
tivated language;  to  study  a  language  more  original  in  its  forms 
and  structure,  more  powerful,  more  subtle,  more  expressive  than 
any  living  spoken  language,  as  welf  as  a  literature  unequaled  in 
its  exhibition  of  tlie  capacities  of  human  language. — Hon.  D. 
H.  Chamberlain,  Greek  and  Latin  the  Best  Means  of  the  Best 
JEducation  To-day. 

Liberal  Discipline. — ''There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  Many  of  our  latest  fashions,  theories  and  systems  are  as 
old  as  history.  Take  the  principle  of  "moral  suasion."  It  is 
not  the  product  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  any  means.  Read 
what'the  poet  Terence  says  about  training  boys  : 

"I  believe  it  is  better  to  hold  boys  in  restraint  by  liberal  treat- 
ment and  by  their  sense  of  shame  than  by  fear.  He  makes  a 
great  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  who  thinks  that  authority  is  greater 
or  more  lasting  when  founded  upon  force  than  that  which  affec- 
tion forms.  He  who  does  his  duty  under  the  compulsion  of 
fear  will  be  afraid  only  while  he  thinks  he  will  be  watched;  if 
he  hopes  for  concealment,  he  returns  to  his  natural  bent.  He 
whom  you  bind  to  you  by  kindness  acts  from  the  heart,  is  zeal- 
ous to  pay  you  back,  both  present  and  absent  will  be  the  same. 
This  is  the  duty  of  a  fjither,  to  accustom  his  son  to  act  rightly 
of  his  own  will  rather  than  from   fear  of  another.     This  is  the 
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(litteiviu'c  between  a   father  and   a  master.      He  wlio  cannot  do 
this  ninst  confess  that  lie  cannot  govern  children." 

G.  T.  W. 

now    TO    LIVE    HAPPILY. 

(A  Passage  for  Sight-readincr). 

Vitani  qnae  faciunt  beatioreni  ' 
Jncnndissinie  Martialis,  haecsunt: 
Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta; 
Non  ingratns  ager;  focus  perennis; 
Lis  nunqnani;  toga  rara ;   mens  quieta; 
Vires  ingeuuae;  salubre  corpus; 
Prudens  simj)]icitas  :   pares  amici; 
Convictus  facilis;   sine  arte  mensa; 
Nox  non  ebria,  sex]  soluta  curis; 
Nou  tristis  torus,  et  tamen  jnidicus; 
Somnus  qui  faciat  breves  tenebras: 
Quod  sis,  esse  velis,  nihilque  malis; 
Summuni  nee  metuas  diem  nee  optes. 

—Martial. 

A.  Model  Teacher. — The  f  )llowing  advice  to  teachers  has 
lost  none  of  its  virtues  by  being  eighteen  centuries  old: 

"Let  the  teacher  assume  towards  his  pupils  the  spirit  of  a 
father.  He  himself  should  neither  exhibit  vices  nor  endure 
them.  Let  his  discourse  be  frequently  about  honor  and  good- 
ness, f«M"  the  oftener  he  warns  the  more  rarely  he  will  punish. 
He  should  be  very  little  given  to  anger  and  yet  not  a  dissembler 
of  faults  which  are  to  be  corrected;  plain  and  simj)le  in  teaching, 
patient  in  working,  persevering  rather  than  over-zealous.  In 
praising  his  pupils  neither  grudging  nor  })rofuse,  for  the  former 
be<j;ets  weariness  and  the  latter  assurance.  In  correcting  what 
should  be  corrected  not  sharp  and  by  no  means  insulting,  for 
this  indeed  drives  away  many  from  the  intention  of  study,  and 
tiie  spirits  of  boys  are  cast  down  by  excessive  severity  in  cor- 
recting. They  lose  hope,  get  out  of  sorts  and  finally  hate;  and, 
what  is  very  hurtful,  they  attempt  nothing  for  fear  of  every- 
4 
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thing.  Therefore  the  teacher  shoukl  especially  he  pleasant,  that 
he  may  soften  with  gentle  hand  what  is  otherwise  rough.  He 
should  praise  some  things,  put  up  with  some;  likewise  change 
some,  giving  reasons  for  the  change.  He  should  illustrate  by 
interjecting  some  of  his  own  personality.  Let  him  daily  say 
many  things  which  the  pupils  may  hear  and  repeat  among  them- 
selves. For,  although  reading  may  supply  them  with  abundant 
illustrations,  yet  the  living  voice  instructs  more  fully,  especially 
that  of  a  teacher,  whom  boys  both  love  and  resj)ect,  if  only  they 
are  properly  trained.  Besides  it  can  scarcely  be  told  how  much 
more  gladly  we  imitate  those  whom  we  like.'^  G.   T.   W. 

Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  the  Pioneer  Classical 
Teacher  of  Nortpi  Carolina. — The  uiost  illustrious  name  in 
the  educational  history  of  North  Carolina  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
David  Caldwell,  D.  D.  For  many  years  'Miis  log  cabin  served 
for  North  Carolina  as  an  academy,  a  college,  and  a  theological 
seminary."  An  able  Presbyterian  divine,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Cur- 
rie,  says  that  ''Dr.  Caldwell,  as  a  teacher,  was  probably  more 
useful  to  the  church  than  any  one  man  in  the  United  States." 
In  1766  or  '67  Dr.  Caldwell  established  his  classical  school  in 
Guilford  county,  at  that  time  the  north-eastern  part  of  Rowan 
county,  about  three  miles  from  where  Greensboro  now  stands.  It 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  noted  schools  of  the  South,  and  we 
are  told  that  to  have  passed  through  the  course  of  study  given 
here,  with  the  approbation  of  the  teacher,  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  scholarship  in  any  section  of  the  South. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  full  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  such  was 
his  reputation  as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian  that  in  his 
school  were  students  from  all  of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac. 

It  is  claimed  that  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  more  men 
into  the  learned  professions  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  cer- 
tainly in  the  Southern  States.  While  many  of  his  students  con- 
tinued their  studies  at  Princeton,  and  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  after  the  establishment  of  that  institution,  the  larger 
number,  and  several  of  those  who  became  the  most  distinguished 
in  after-life,  never  went  anywhere  else  for  instruction,  nor  enjoyed 
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other  advantages  for  higher  education  than  those  aff(jrded  at  his 
school.  His  biographer  says:  "Five  of  his  scholars  became 
Governoi's  of  different  States;  many  more  members  of  Congress, 
some  of  whom  occupied  a  high  standing  and  still  (1842)  occupy 
it;  and  a  much  greater  number  l)ecame  lawyers,  judges,  physi- 
cians, and  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
man  to  have  been  the  instruc^tor  of  such  men  as  Judge  INIurphey, 
Judge  McCoy,  and  niany  others  who,  in  the  same  road  to  honor 
and  usefulness,  fell  very  Kttle,  if  any,  behind  them;  and  to  one 
who  knew  the  value  and  iuiportance  of  I'eligion  as  he  did  it  must 
have  beeu  a  matter  of  very  pleasant  reflection  that  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  the  gospel  ministry  such  men  as 
the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  D.  I).,  who  died  a  few  years  since  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania;  and  many  others  who  were  burning  and 
shinino;  lights  in  the  world." — Charles  Lee  Sinith. 


RSNDOM  HINTS, 


The  following  remarks  are  offered  not  as  possessing  inherent 
value  nor  as  adding  value  to  the  Classical  Department,  but  solely 
on  the  principle  of  the  widow's  mite;  they  are  all  that  we  have. 
If  they  awaken  discussion  or  prove  helpful  to  classical  teachers 
in  the  way  of  suggestion,  we  shall  feel  abundantly  repaid. 

V.^e  believe  that  we  voice  the  conseiisus  of  opinion  among 
classical  teachers  when  we  say  that  the  |)roper  understanding  and 
easy  handling  of  the  infinitive  and  sul)junctive  modes  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  pupil.  We  do  not  now  speak  of 
the  more  intricate  and  subtle  constructions  of  these  modes,  but 
of  their  usage  as  found,  for  example,  in  Bingham's  Latin  Gram- 
mar or  Cesar's  Commentaries.  Now,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
difficulty  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  puj)il  when  learning  the 
Latin  forms  for  these  modes  has  at  the  same  time  been   made  to 
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memorize  certain  cast-irom  English  equivalents,  so-called,  which 
he  very  naturally  expects  to  do  valiant  service  for  him  in  trans- 
lation. Amare,  the  grammars  tell  him,  means  to  love,  and  we 
have  a  pupil  who,  in  spite  of  pleading  and  entreaty  midtis  cum 
laGrymiH,  still  persists  in  translating  Dixit  se  amare,  he  said  him 
to  love.  Occasionally  he  has  been  known  to  vary  it  into  he  suid 
he  to  love,  but  his  preference  is  hai)pily  for  the  former.  What 
possible  idea  can  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  is 
taught  that  amaium  iri  means  to  he  about  to  be  loved,  and  that 
amatum  fore  means  to  be  about  to  have  been  loved  f  Has  he  or 
any  one  else  ever  seen,  lieard,  or  dreamt  of  such  a  tousled, 
unkempt,  and  unwashed  array  of  English  words  as  to  be  about 
to  have  been  lovedf  If  so,  his  an)ours  have  l)een  more  varied 
than  ours.     It  may  be,  as  Shakspere-  says, 

"Ay  me  !  for  auo:ht  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  "  ; 

but,  with  equal  certainty,  it  never  did  run  in  such  grisly  forms 
as  those  above. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  infinitive  is  true,  with  added  empha- 
sis, of  the  subjunctive.  The  English  auxiliaries,  may  and  might, 
placed  as  equivalents  after  the  forms  foi'  the  Latin  present  and 
imperfect  subjunctives,  are  not  only  insufficient,  but  misleading. 
They  must  l)e  thrown  overboard  wherever  the  subjunctive  occurs 
in  conditional  sentences  or  in  the  dependent  clauses  of  indirect 
discourse.  Indirect  discourse,  moreover,  is  precisely  tlie  stage 
at  which  the  infinitive  equivalents,  above  referred  to,  begin  to 
assume,  to  the  pu])il's  eye,  strange  and  uncouth  shapes.  We 
believe,  in  fact  we  know,  that  this  is  one  reason  why  indirect 
discourse  is  so  difficult  to  the  average  pupil.  It  is  made  up  of 
infinitives  and  subjunctives,  and  the  pupil  very  naturally  thinks 
that  he  has  as  good  authority  for  translating  amatum  iri,  to  be 
about  to  be  loved,  and  amaret,  he  might  love,  as  he  has  for  trans- 
lating dixit,  he  said.  He  begins  to  think  Latin  a  very  inaccurate 
and  delusive  language,  meaning  anything  you  want  it  to  mean, 
yet  not  very  compliant,  either.     Now,  theory  and  practice  have 
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convinced  ns  tliiit  it  is  far  better  to  leave  all  such  dependent  parts 
of  the  vetl)  untranslated  until,  syntax  l)eing  reached,  the  proper 
equivalents,  varving  with  their  environment,  may  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  Their  very  names  stamp  them  as  conditional, 
dependent,  unlinished — waiting  the  touch  of  some  governing  or 
completing  word.  Giidersleeve,  and  no  one  bows  to  his  scholar- 
shi{)  with  more  reverence  and  gratitude  than  we,  refrains  from 
venturing  an  equivalent  for  amativm  fore,  and  translates  the 
subjunctive  present  and  imperfect  by  be  loving  and  icere  lov'my. 
This  is  certainly  preferable  to  may  love  and  might  love,  but  we 
think  neither  preferable  to  either.  "A  father,"  says  Jevous, 
"cannot  be  thought  of  [much  less  defined]  but  in  relation  to  a 
child,  a  shepherd  in  relation  to  a  flock."  With  some  deductions, 
the  same  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  these  modes  in  rela- 
tion to  their  governing  words.  If  some  equivalent  be  demanded 
when  the  forms  are  first  learned  we  should  prefer  giving  them  in 
conjunction,  se  amare,  se  amavisse,  etc.;  id  amem,  id  ames,  etc., 
adding  the  English  equivalent.  This,  besides  giving  the  pupil 
nothing  to  be  unlearned,  would  fix  one  color  of  the  ciiameleon; 
a  color,  too,  that  might  be  relied  upon. 

One  other  suggestion — especially  to  those  using  Bingham's 
Latin  Grammar,  and  we  hope  the  number  is  large,  for  a  better 
book  for  beginners,  all  in  all,  we  have  never  seen.  We  wish  to 
criticise  only  one  feature  of  it;  that  is  the  withholding  of  the 
adjective  until  the  declensions  are  gone  over.  We  had  hoped  to 
see  this  arrangement  altered  in  McCabe's  revision,  but  it  remains, 
(jrildersleeve,  and  with  unquestional)le  judgment,  places  the 
adjectives  in  us,  a,  urn  inimediately  after  the  second  declension. 
This  is  a  great  aid  to  the  pupil  in  remembering  the  gender  of 
third  declension  nouns.  He  sees  the  practical  necessity  of  know- 
ing the  gender  of  the  six  classes  (Madvig's)  and  is  forced  to 
utilize  this  knowledge  in  the  formation  of  sentences.  Before,  he 
couM  conceive  no  reason  for  knowing  that  urbs  was  feminine, 
and,  what  is  worse,  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  this  knowl- 
edge into  practice.  We  formerly  foun<l  it  invariably  necessary, 
after  adjectives  had  been  reached,  to  have  the  class  review  all  the 
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declensiont^  aud  especially  the  third.  Their  knowledge  of  gender 
had  become  atrophied;  but  by  introducing  bonus,  a,  luii  between 
the  second  and  third  declension  this  difficulty  was  obviated  and 
the  third  declension  made  much  easier 

We  intended  saying  something  about  tiie  importance,  from  a 
Latin  stand-point  as  well  as  English,  of  having  pupils  to  seek 
derivatives  ill  every  new  Latin  word  that  they  learn;  but  this 
has  been  so  emphasized  and  illustrated  by  the  able  head  of  this 
department  that  little  more  need  be  said.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  beginners  will  find  these  derivatives  without  aid  or  direc- 
tion. Tile  leap  from  ager  to  agriculture  is  doubtless  easily  and 
almost  unconsciously  made  in  the  teacher's  mind,  but  not  so  in  a 
beginner's.  The  identity  of  only  the  first  syllables  respectively 
seems  to  him  a  "ptiwerful  little"  bond  of  union.  Sclo,  we 
know  from  experience,  may  l)e  to  a  whole  class  simply  scio, 
"only  that  and  nothing  more."  But  bv  a  little  help  this  word- 
chasing  may  be  made  intensely  iiiteresting.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  the  pupils  who  have  poor  memories,  aud  who  therefore 
plead  their  inability  to  retain  the  vocabularies,  usually  have  good 
reasoning  and  analytic  faculties.  Put  these  faculties  to  work 
"treeing"  derivatives  and  we  guarantee  that  the  vocabularies  will 
be  retained.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  A,  M. 

Selma,  N.  C,  iMay  9,  1889. 


In  teaching  history  let  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  fix  thor- 
oughly in  the  minds  of  the  pupil  the  succession  of  battles  during 
a  war  use  the  blackboard.  Draw  the  plot  and  trace  on  the 
board  the  exact  route  of  each  army,  and  have  the  pupil  name 
each  battle  as  it  is  reached  by  the  teacher  until  the  i)npil  is 
familiar  with  the  plan;  then  let  each  member  of  the  class  pass 
to  the  board  and  do  the  tracing.  They  will  in  this  way  nof  only 
gain  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country, 
but  will  not  readily  forget  the  order  in  which  the  battles  occur. 
—H.  D.  Fisk. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BRKVE  NORTH  CSROLINfl  IN  BATTLE. 

BY    MAJOR    H.    A.    LONDON,    PITTSBORO. 

[The  Teacher  \vaiit.s  every  North  Car4)lina  child  to  be  tanght 
all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  glorious  and  imperishable  record  of 
bravery  made  by  the  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  war  for 
Southern  independence.  It  is  a  record  of  which  every  child  of 
the  State  is  justlv  proud,  because  it  shows  that  the  noble  heroism 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  North  Carolina  soldier  to  the 
can.se  of  the  South  was  unequaled  by  the  troops  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Confederacy. — Editor.] 

AVhile  as  Southerners  we  are  justly  proud  of  all  Confederate 
soldiers,  yet  as  citizens  of  this  State  we  have  a  peculiar  pride  in 
the  soldiers  from  North  Carolina.  No  State  in  the  Southern 
Confederacy  did  its  duty  more  faithfully  than  North  Carolina, 
and  no  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army  fought  more  bravely  or 
suflPered  more  heavily  than  did  the  troops  from  the  "Old  North 
State."  Without  wishing  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  or 
detract  in  anything  from  the  glory  won  by  all  Confederate  sol- 
diers, yet  I  must  be  pardoned  for  briefly  calling  particular  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  exploits  of  North  Carolina's  soldiers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  white  population  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  only  629,942,  and  yet  she  furnished  to  the  Confederate 
army  nearly  125,000  soldiers.  In  other  words,  one-fifth  of 
North  Carolina's  entire  white  population  was  in  the  Confederate 
array  !  The  total  number  of  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army 
was  about  600,000,  so  then  North  Carolina  furnished  one-fifth 
of  all  the  troops  that  constituted  the  Confederate  army!  North 
Carolina's  troops  consisted  of  sixty-six  regiments  of  infantry, 
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seven  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery;  and  six  hattalinns  of  infi^n- 
try,  seven  of  cavalry  and  four  of  artillery.  While  we  refer  with 
pride  to  the  large  number  of  troops  furnished  by  our  State,  we 
recall  with  still  greater  pride  their  unsurpassed  valor  and  heroism. 
Always  placed  at  the  post  of  greatest  danger — in  the  front  in 
every  assault  and  protecting  the  rear  in  every  retreat — the  sol- 
diers of  North  Carolina  on  every  battle-field  immortalized  them- 
selves and  their  State.  In  the  first  battle  of  the  war- -at  Big 
Bethel,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1861 — North  Carolina  troops  under 
J).  H.  Hill  gallantly  repulsed  the  Federal  troops  under  "Beast" 
Butler;  and  on  the  historic  hills  at  Appomattox,  on  the  9th  cf 
April,  1865,  North  Carolina  troops,  under  the  gallant  Grimes, 
were  the  foremost  in  the  last  charge  and  fired  the  last  volley.  In 
every  battle  fought  and  victory  won  by  the  glorious  old  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  North  Carolina  soldiers  were  the  iieaviest 
sufferers.  In  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Richmond,  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  there  were  ninety-two  Confederate  regiments, 
and  forty-six  of  tliem  were  from  North  Carolina,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  total  killed  and  wounded  were  our  brave  North 
Carolinians.  At  Chancellorsville,  in  May,  1863,  there  were  ten 
North  C'arolina  brigades,  and  of  all  the  Confederates  there  killed 
or  wounded  one-half  were  from  North  Carolina.  On  the  fatal 
field  of  Gettysburg  North  Carolina  had  thirty-eight  regiments 
and  two  battalions,  and  the  dead  Confederates  found  farthest  in 
the  Federal  lines  on  Cemetery  Ridge  M-ere  North  Carolinians. 
At  Reams'  Station,  in  August,  1864,  after  the  first  efforts  of  the 
Confederates  to  dislodge  the  enemy  had  failed,  the  three  North 
Carolina  brigades  of  Cooke,  McRae  and  Lane — consisting  of 
only  1,750  men — were  ordered  to  the  charge,  and  so  successful 
were  they  that  they  not  only  routed  the  enemy,  but  captured 
2,100  prisoners.  At  Spottsylvania,  in  May,  1864,  Ramseur's 
brigade  immortalized  itself  by  a  charge,  for  which  General  Lee 
in  person  thanked  them,  telling  them  that  "they  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  country — they  had  saved  his  army." 

During  the  whole  war  no  body  of  troops  suffered  more  heavily 
in  any  one  engagement  than  did  the  Fifth  Regiment  at  Williams- 
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hiirg,  the  Fonrtli  Reiyiinent  at  Seven  Pines,  the  Third  Regi- 
ment at  Shar|)shurg,  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  at  Gettysburg 
and  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  at  Bristoe  Station. 

At  Wiliianishnrg,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  the  Fifth  North 
Carolina  Res^iment,  Coh)nel  Duncan  K.  McRae,  h)st  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  197  out  of  240.  At  Seven  Pines,  ou  the 
31st  of  May,  18()2,  the  Fourth  Regiment,  commanded  by  the 
"bravest  of  the  l)rave" — Bryan  Grimes — went  into  battle  with 
twenty-five  officers  and  520  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, and  of  that  number  every  officer,  except  one,  and  462  men 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  At  Sharpsl)urg,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1862,  the  glorious  old  Third  Regiment  went  in  with 
520,  and  lost  830,  mostly  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Out  of  its  twenty-seven  officers  twentv-four  were  killed 
or  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  its  gallant  commander, 
Colonel  W.  L.  DeRosset.  In  the  fir'st  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg 
the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  lost  549  men  out  of  800,  including 
its  youthful  colonel — the  gallant  Harry  K.  Burgwyn.  In  this 
regiment  were  two  companies  from  Chatham  county,  which  went 
into  that  battle  with  165  men  and  lost  157.  We  doubt  if  there 
was  such  a  loss  in  any  other  companies  in  any  battle  of  the  war. 
At  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1863,  the  two  North 
Carolina  brigades  of  Cooke  and  Kirkland  made  one  of  the  blood- 
iest charges  of  the  whole  war — one  regiment  alone  (the  Twenty- 
seventh)  in  less  than  half  an  hour  losing  291  out  of  426.  I 
could  mention  numerous  other  instances  of  the  heavy  losses 
suffered  by  North  Carolina  troops.  But  enough  have  been  cited 
to  prove  that  there  were  charges  made  by  North  Carolina  troops 
during  the  late  war  as  gallant,  as  daring,  as  bloody  and  as  self- 
sacrificing  as  the  world-renowned  charge  of  the  immortal  "six 
hundred"  at  Balaklava! 


Have   your    Teachers'    Assembly    Certificate    and    railroad 
ticket  all  ready  by  June  18th. 
5 
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H.  ¥.  LONGFELLOW, 


BY    A    NORTH    CAROLINA    SCHOOL-BOY — S.    M.    S.    R. 


Whilst  other  countries  hoa-t  of  bards 

Of  genius,  wit,  and  rhyme, 
The  New  World's  star  shall  never  wane, 

But  with  bright  lustre  shine. 


II. 


No  raven  came  to  mock  his  woe, 
Or  bode  a  dreadful  fate, 

For  ne'er  a  vow  or  pledge  of  love 
Did  one  so  faithful  break. 


III. 


No  lays  of  sorrow  or  remorse 
Need  one  so  ])ure  to  sing. 

But  offerings  of  a  tranquil  mind 
Were  meet  for  him  to  bring. 


IV 


And  when  the  ^^  Legend  Beautiful" 
Flowed  from  his  ready  pen 

It  bore  a  truth  that  ever  should 
Be  reverenced  bv  all  men. 


V. 


It  taught  that  though  an  angel  come 
Our  worship  to  command, 

We  still  should  not  one  duty  slight 
Due  to  our  fellow-man. 
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VI. 

Then  to  tl)e  hard's  illustrious  name 

Ijt't  us  true  homage  pay, 
So  long  as  sombre  shadosof  night 

Are  chased  by  morning's  ray  ! 

VIT. 

And  cause  his  fame  to  loudly  ring 

O'er  heather,  vale  and  lea, 
Till  western  breezes  waft  it  on 

Bevond  the  furthest  sea! 


WATER, 

(a  composition  by  a  little  girl  in  MR,  w,  E.  mewborn's  school, 

FARMVILLE,    PITT    COUNTY,    N.    C.) 

If  it  wei'e  not  for  water  we  could  not  li\e.  We  use  it  in 
cooking.  We  get  fisli  out  of  watei',  but  we  get  the  largest  and 
nicest  ones  out  of  salt  water.  Boats  sail  on  it  also.  If  it  were 
not  for  water  all  of  the  plants  would  die,  and  we  coidd  not  make 
anything  at  all.  We  use  it  in  a  great  many  ways.  Sometimes 
we  want  water  in  school,  but  we  know  we  cannot  get  it,  because 
our  teacher  will  not  let  us.  Hail  and  snow  are  only  frozen 
water.  When  it  hails  and  snows  some  are  glad  because  they 
think  that  the}'  can  have  a  nice  time  playing  snow-ball  and  eat- 
ing hail.  Sometimes  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks  because  it 
has  rained  so  much.  Water  aids  the  manufactures  of  the  world. 
In  summer  j)eople  go  to  places  where  they  can  bathe  in  the  water. 
If  we  could  not  get  any  water  we  would  all  die.  Some  peo})le 
pretend  that  they  don't  drink  much  water,  but  if  they  drink 
much  of  anything  they  drink  water. 

Hermea   T.  Dail  (age  twelve  years). 

Farmville,  N.  C. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  "EGG  QUESTION." 

The  following  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  March,  issue 
of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher: 

7x1=1,    28X^=4,    49X|=7 
3X3=9,      2X3=6,      1X3=3 

10  10    30  10    50         10 

Each  boy  received   one-seventh   of  one  cent  per  egg  the  first 

day  and  three  cents  per  egg  the  second  day.     The  first  boy  sold 

seven  eggs  the  first  day  and  three  the  second.    The  second  boy  sold 

twenty-eight  the  first  and  two  the  secnnd.     The  third    boy  sold 

forty-nine  the  first  day  aud  one  the  second. 

J.  P.  Spence. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

First  day  JL  sold  3  at  3  cents  each^   9 
Second        "     "     7  at  -^  cent  each  ^    1 

10 
First  day  B  sold  2  at  3  cents  each=  6 
Second       "     "  28  at  }  cent  each  =   4 

10 
First  day  C  sold  1  at  3  ceiits=  3 
Second       "     "   49  at  1  cent  =   7 

10 
I  am  indebted  to  J.  W.  Smith,  an  uneducated   farmer,  for  tlie 
solution.  J,   Latha^f. 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

Several  other  replies  have  been  received  giving  same  results. 


The  TIME  usually  allowed  to  speakers  by  the  teachers  at  the 
Assembly  is  twenty  minutes  for  written  addresses  and  thirty  min- 
utes for  off-hand  talks. 
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R  NICE  LITTLE  LETTER, 

Can  aiiv  of  our  voung  peo|)le,  only  nine  year-^  old,  write  a 
l)etter  letter  tiian  the  followino;  one  from  a  little  boy  in  Miss 
Ellen  Parker's  school  at  Wilton,  in  Granville  county: 

Wilton,  N.  C,  April  13,  tSsg. 
Dear  Mr.  Hahkell: — I  am  a  little  hoy  nine  years  old.  I  am  very  fond  of 
school.  I  like  arithmetic  best  of  all  my  studies.  I  am  now  working  in  interest. 
My  teacher,  Miss  Ellen  Parker,  often  reads  us  nice  pieces  from  your  book.  I 
liked  the  letters  by  the  children  so  well  I  thou2;ht  I  would  write  to  you  too.  We 
liked  that  piece  about  the  "Chewing  gum  girls"  in  your  last  number;  and  we 
are  learning  your  pretty  .song — so  when  I  find  a  lesson  rather  hard  and  dry  I'll 
always  say  "I'll  try."  Your  little  friend,  Josephus  B.  Moss. 


R  SLEEPY  LITTLE  SCHOOL. 

A  funny  old  professor  kept  a  .school  for  little  bi>ys, 

And  he'd  romp  with  them  in  play-time,  and  he  wouldn't  mind 

their  noise; 
Wiiilc  in  his  little  school-rooni,  with  its  head  against  the  wall, 
Was  a  bed  of  such  proportions  it  was  big  enough  for  all. 

"It's  for  tired  little  pupils,"  he  explained,  "for  you  will  find 
How  very  wrong  indeed  it  is  to  force  a  budding  mind; 
Whenever  one  grows  sleepy  and  he  can't  hold  up  his  head 
I  make  him  lay  his  primer  down  and  send  him  off  to  bed! 

"And  sometimes  it  will  happen  on  a  warm  and  pleasant  day. 
When  the  little  birds  upon  the  trees  go  tooral-looral-lay, 
When  wide-awake  and  studious  it's  difficult  to  keep, 
One  by  nue  they'll  get  a-nodding  till  the  whole  class  is  asleep! 

"Then  before  they're  all  in  dreamland  and   their  funnv  snores 

begi  n 
I  clo.se  the  shutters  softly  .so  the  sunlight  can't  come  in; 
After  which  I  put  the  .school  books  in  their  order  on  the  shelf. 
And,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  I  take  a  little  nap  myself!" 

—  Malcome  Douglas,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  March. 
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BREVITY. 

Learn  to  be  brjef.  Long  visits,  long  stories,  long  exhortations, 
and  long  prayers  seldom  profit  those  who  have  to  do  with  them. 
Lite  is  short.  Time  is  siiort.  Moments  Hre  precious.  Lenrn 
to  condense,  abridge,  and  intensify.  We  can  endure  many  an 
ache  and  ill  if  it  is  soon  over,  while  even  pleasures  grow  insipid, 
and  pain  intolerable,  if  they  are  protracted  l)eyond  the  limits  of 
reason  and  convenience.  Learn  to  be  brief.  Lop  off  branches; 
stick  to  the  main  fact  in  your  cnse.  If  you  prav,  ask  for  what 
vou  would  receive,  and  get  through;  if  you  s[)eak,  tell  your 
message,  and  hold  your  peace;  l)oil  down  two  words  into  one, 
and  three  into  two.     Always  learn  to  be  brief. 


LIFE'S  MOTTO. 


If  this  were  our  creed,  it  were  creed  enough 
To  keep  us  thoughtful  and  make  us  brave 

On  this  sad  journey  o'er  pathwaysj'ongh, 
That  leads  us  steadily  on  to  the  grave. 

Speak  no  evil  and  clause  i)<>  ache. 
Utter  no  jest  that  pain  can  awake; 
Guard  your  actions  and  bridle  your  tongue, 
Words  are  adders  when  hearts  are  stu.nu;. 

—  Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox. 


NOT  NECESSSRY. 

Tiie  public  scliools  do  not  need  to  assume  either  college  or 
university  terras  to  have  all  the  dignity  that  they  need.  It  is 
their  duty  to  occupy  the  place  that  belongs  to  them  and  lend  such 
assistance  as  they  can  to  encourage  such  an  education  as  will 
develop  the  whole  man.  The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  public  school-teacher's  work  is  that  he  did  so  good  work 
that  he  left  a  strong  aspiration  for  the  great  fields  of  knowledge 
yet  beyond,  and  his  jtupils  were  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price  necessary  to  attain  it, — Exchange. 
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GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
DAVID  L.  ELLIS,  Treasurer,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Session  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Building  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  ISth  to  July  2d,  1889. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 


Are  youk  bathing  suits  and  boating  hats  ready  for  the  sea- 
side? 

What  is  more  exhilai'ating  and  refreshing  to  a  tired  teacher 
than  a  daily  plunge  in  the  Atlantic  surf  at  Morehead? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  more  attractive  programme  than  the 
one  given  to  you  by  ..our  Executive  Committee  of  the  Assembly  ? 

The  Secretary  is  busy  issuing  Certificates  of  Membership, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  old  friends 
whom  you  will  meet  at  the  Assembly. 

With  this  number  of  The  Teacher  is  enclosed  a  circular 
of  the  Assembly.  Please  post  it  at  some  prominent  place  in  your 
community  so  that  your  friends  may  see  it. 

Hox.  Groyer  Cleveland  and  his  wife  have  been  invited  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  Assembly,  and  we  hope  our  "  Cl)autauquans  " 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  these  distinguished  guests. 

Don't  let  a  single  county  in  North  Carolina  be  without 
rej)resentation  at  the  Assembly  in  June.  There  are  about  four 
thousand  white  teachers  in  the  State — can't  we  have  at  least  three 
thousand  of  them  at  the  Assembly  in  June? 

No  :matter  what  State  may  be  your  home,  or  what  system 
of  education  you  are  working  under,  you  are  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  you  will 
find  a  cordial  welcome  when  you  go  to  Morehead  City  in  June. 
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The  handsome  programme  of  the  coming  session  of  the 
Assembly  i«  just  from  the  printer.  Please  send  to  the  Secretary 
the  names,  on  a  postal  card,  of  all  teachers  and  friends  of  edn- 
cation  in  your  community  who  you  think  would  like  to  receive 
a  copy  and  it  will  he  forwarded  at  once. 

The  almanac  gives  us  bright   moonlight  at  night  during 
the  first  week  of  the  Asseml)ly,  and  we  expect  to  hear  the  melody 
of  music  and  n)erry  voices  over  the  waves  of  Bogue  Sound  every 
evening.      What  is  more  eniovable  than  a  moonlioht  sail   in  a 
graceful  sharpie  with  congenial  company? 

When  you  take  the  Assembly  train,  on  June  18th,  be  sure 
that  your  trnnk  is  checked  through  to  Morehead  City  and  you  will 
have  uo  trouble  in  transferring  at  Goldsboro.  The  railroids  have 
arranged  to  check  through  from  every  station  in  North  Carolina 
and  you  must  insist  upon  that  l)eing  done  at  your  depot. 

Our  Teachers'  Assembly  is  a  gathering  of  congenial  friends 
and  acquaintances  without  unnecessary  forms  or  ceremonies, 
where  you  can  go  and  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly  without  spend- 
ing a  dollar  in  preparing  extra  dressing  for  the  occasiim.  You 
can  "go  as  you  please"  and  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home. 
How  uice  ! 

Are  you  a  public  school-teacher?  Are  you  at  work  in  a 
private  school?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  more  successful  teacher? 
Do  you  want  a  better  school  and  a  better  salary  ?  Then  nothing 
can  be  more  profitable  to  you  than  to  be  at  Morehead  City  on 
June  18th,  where  the  brotherhood  gathers  for  rest,  recreation 
and  mutual  improvement. 

Not  another  educational  institution  in  America  has  a  better 
programme  for  the  summer's  session  than  the  one  for  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly.  Nor  is  any  other  programme  so 
well  adapted  to  the  special  work  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Much  time  and  labor  have  been  given  to  its  preparation  by  the 
committee  to  make  it  "just  the  thing,"  both  in  interest  and 
value. 

The  Alumni  Association  and  faculty  of  Greensboro  Female 
College  will  give  a  musical  and   literary  entertainment  for  the 
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xl.s.sembh'  on  Friday  evening-,  June  2Sth,  specially  comj)li- 
mentary  to  the  Assembly  and  the  State  and  city  officers  who  will 
be  present  on  the  occasion.  ISoniethini;  unnsnally  fine  may  be 
expected  in  this  prog-ramme  and  we  are  sure  you  will  not  be  dis- 
apponited. 

The  Secretary  is  sending-  with  Certificates  of  Membership 
a  supply  of  printed  labels  for  baggage.  They  are  ready-gummed 
so  they  will  adhere  to  the  truidv  or  valise.  Write  your  name  in 
ink,  large  letters,  and  stick  a  label  on  each  end  of  the  trunk. 
Your  baggage  cannot  tht'U  l)e  easily  lost  and  it  will  be  promptly 
delivered  in  yonr  roouj  when  you  reach  the  Atlantic  Hotel  at 
Morehead  City, 

It  wile  give  pleasure  to  the  Assembly  to  know  that  Mr.  R. 
B.  Raney,  proprietor  of  the  Yarborough  House  in  Raleigh,  will 
be  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  this  season.  This  insures  to 
guests  every  possible  attention  and  comfort,  and  his  careful  man- 
agement will  add  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  our  sojourn  at 
Morehead  City.  You  can  secure  rooms  in  advance  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Raney  at  Raleigh. 

XoRTH  Carolina  teachers  seem  to  be  the  most  progressive 
set  of  people  in  the  country.  They  have  built  themselves  a  home 
by  the  sea  where  ihey  spend  from  two  to  three  \veeks  each  year 
holding  high  literary  carnival,  and  now  a  large  party  of  tliem 
proposes  to  make  a  six  weeks' -trip  to  Europe.  Verily  the  Old 
North  State  is  coming  grandly  to  the  front. — Educational  Cou- 
rant  {Louisville,  Kentucki/). 

Certificates  of  Membership  have  already  been  issued  to 
teacihers  in  Virginia,  Soutli  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  "Xorth  Cari>lina  Educational  Capital"  and  the 
delightful  companionship  of  our  teachers  are  attracting  the  broth- 
erhood from  far  distant  States,  and  we  cordially  welcome  them  to 
the  joys  and  j)rivileges  of  our  Teachers'  Assembly. 

At  the  close  of  President  Winston's  inaugural  address  at 
the  session  of'  the  Assembly   last  June  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  of 
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the  University,  oifered  the  foHowing   resolution  concerning  the 
retiring  President,  Mr.  E.  A.  Alderman: 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  desires  to  euter  upon  our  records  tbeir  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  retiring  President,  Professor  E.  A. 
Alderman,  and  to  offer  their  hearty  congratulations  on  his  vigorous  and  peaceful 
administration  of  two  years.  His  unvarying  courtesy  and  faithfulness,  his  genial 
tirmiiess  and  his  wisdom  have  won  our  unanimous  co-operation  and  resulted  in  a 
marked  advance  \u  the  methods  and  spirit  of  our  association. 

On  motion  of  Professor  F.  P.  Hobgood  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Assembly  is  specially  ])roud  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  for  it  and  is  to  be  done  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  our  University,  also  by  professors  in  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  State.  The  educational  work  of  such  noted  gentlemen 
and  scholars  as  Hume,  Winston,  Toy,  Holmes,  Alexander, 
Poteat,  H.  L.  Smith,  Martin,  Armstrong,  Manly,  C/roweil,  Bat- 
tle, Mclver,  Morson,  Denson,  Tomlinson,  Dr.  Lewis,  J.  H^ 
Horner,  Alderman,  Holt  and  others  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
|)ersons  or  at  any  other  place  in  America.  All  these  men  are  on 
the  Assembly  programme  this  session  and  surely  a  great  literary 
treat  is  in  store  for  the  teachers. 

All  members  of  the  Assembly  should  send  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis,  Dunn,  N.  C,  the  annual 
dues,  |1  for  females,  |2  for  male  members,  and  get  the  new  Cer- 
tificate for  1889.  Do  not  wait  till  the  last  of  May  to  send,  but 
forward  the  fees  at  once,  and  be  sure  that  you  are  in  time.  All 
railroad  agents  will  be  instructed  not  to  sell  reduced  rate  tickets 
to  teachers  unless  they  hold  the  Assembly  Certificate  for  1889. 
The  Treasurer  will  stay  at  his  office  in  Dunn,  N.  C,  till  June 
14th  to  attend  to  issuing  Certificates  to  all  the  old  members  of 
the  Assembly,  and  his  location  is  almost  as  central  as  that  of  the 
Secretary,  so  every  facility  of  communication  is  perfect  at  Dunn — 
the  })ostal  service,  telegraph  office,  etc.,  so  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  delay,  as  two  mails  per  day  will  answer  all  the  requirements 
of  any  case.  It  is  ex})ected  that  the  Treasurer  shall  issue  the 
Certificates  to  those  that  are  already  members  of  the  Assembly; 
new  members  must  send  their  applications  to  the  Secretary  at 
Raleigh,  where  they  will  receive  immediate  consideration. 
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EUROPEAN  TOUR  HINTS. 

Don't  forget  that  each  member  of  tlie  European  party  must 
hold  a  Certiiicate  of  Membership  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Send  the  fees  to  Treasurer  or  Secretary. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  will  have  regular  let- 
ters from  members  of  our  Assembly  European  party,  and  friends 
at  home  may  keep  })osted  as  to  our  travels  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  Secretary  is  now  planning  a  very  cheap  excursion 
fronj  Paris  to  Home  for  our  European  party.  This  trip  will 
give  us  one  day  in  tiie  "Eternal  City"  and  at  so  low  a  rate  that 
niany  will  be  ready  to  take  the  journey,  as  it  will  be,  ])erhaps,  the 
opportunity  of  a  life-time. 

Do  YOU  know  that  the  JN^orth  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
and  their  proposed  European  tour  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country?  Let  each  teacher  resolve  to  make  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Assembly  in  every  way  worthy  the  high 
opinions  which  the  organization  has  won. 

Our  headquarters  in  Paris  will  be  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Petersbourg  instead  of  the  Continental.  This  change  is  made 
so  as  to  locate  the  party  with  greater  convenience  to  the  railway 
station  and  the' Exposition,  and  the  St.  Petersbourg  is  near  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Exposition  buildings  and  at  the  same  tinae 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  Secretary  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Cheque 
Bank  of  Xew  York  to  put  your  "greenbacks"  into  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  European  tour.  The  advertisement  is  in  this 
nutnber  of  The  Teacher  and  no  doubt  each  member  of  our 
party  has  already  received  circulars,  etc.,  from  the  bank.  When 
we  get  to  Xew  York  on  July  3d  we  will  all  go  to  the  bank, 
which  is  near  our  pier,  to  attend  to  the  exchange. 

You  CAN  purchase  from  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Kal- 
eigh,  a  copy  of  a  most  useful  little  book  for  your  trip  entitled 
"Across  the  Atlantic."     The  book  has  a  chart  of  the  ocean  with 
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blanks  to  mark  your  daily  route  each  way  with  distances  sailed; 
there  are  als<j  leaves  for  the  sij^natures'and  addresses  of  all  your 
companions  of  the  voyage,  with  appropriate  selections  for  each 
day  of  the  journey.  Th.e  price  of  the  book  is  .$  1.00,  and  it  is 
tastefully  bound  in  sea  style  canvas  and  will  prove,  when  used, 
a  valued  memento  of  your  voyage. 

The  following  persons  have  been  added  to  the  European 
party  :  Misses  Mamie  Everett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Herndon, 
Danville,  Va. ;  Verlester  Rhodes,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  S.  C.  Wells, 
Raleigh  ;  Miss  Ethel  Edmunds,  Danville,  Va. ;  Miss  Love  Bell, 
Currituck,  N.  C;  Miss  Sells,  Miss  Zeigler,  Ocala,  Fla. ;  Miss 
Irene  Cartwright,  Wakefield,  N.  G. ;  Miss  Eloi>e  H.  iS'ew,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  Mrs.  James  G.  Kenan,  Miss  Emily  Kenan,  Kenans- 
ville;  Miss  S.  O'ET.  Dickson,  Winston;  Miss  S.  Olivia  Reinhart, 
Westminster,  Md.;  Miss  Adelia  Taylor,  Claresville,  Va. 

The  Secretary  spent  May  2d  in  New  York  arranging  the 
berths  for  our  European  party,  and  he  thinks  that  all  will  be 
])leased  with  the  locations  and  state-rooms  assigned  to  them. 
The  officers  of  the  steamer,  and  their  agents  through  whom  we 
buy  ti(!kets  (The  New  World  Travel  Com])any),  are  exceedingly 
})leasant  and  courteous  gentlemen  and  gave  every  assurance  of 
comfort  and  an  enjoyable  trip  for  our  party.  The  list  of  berths 
will  be  published  in  next  number  of  The  Teacher.  If  you 
want  a  steamer  chair  for  the  voyage  (and  you  will  find  it  very 
necessary)  let  the  Secretary  know  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  secured 
for  you  and  marked  with  your  name  and  sent  to  the  steamer 
before  your  arrival  in  New  Yoi'k.  Pi'ice  of  best  chairs  are 
$3.50,  but  our  party  will  be  su])})lied  at  a  special  rate,  $2  each. 

The  North  Caholina  Teacher  will  publish,  as  a  serial 
in  the  next  volume,  "Europe  as  Seen  by  North  Carolina-Teach- 
ers." The  sketches  will  comprise  twenty-three  chapters,  one  for 
each  day  the  party  spends  abroad,  and  each  chapter  will  be  writ- 
ten by  a  different  member  of  the  company  specially  selected  for 
that  purpose.  These  reminiscences  will  contain  nothing  that  is 
found  in  the  guide  books,  but  they  will  be  written  in  chatty, 
sparkling  and  witty   style,    recounting  just   the   daily   episodes 
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wliic'h  mak'o  a  European  t(Uir  intert'sting  aud  valuable,  aud  iu 
this  respect  we  propose  to  hiake  the  book  more  enjoyal)le  to  our 
l)eople  than  any  ever  before  written  upon  a  vacation  trip  iu  a 
foreign  land.  The  first  chapter,  giving  particulars  of  the  out- 
ward ocean  voyage,  will  be  written  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  last 
cliapter  (the  homeward  voyage)  will  be  written  l)v  Rev.  M.  M. 
Marshall,  D.  D.,  of  Raleigh. 

In  REPLY  to  the  question  often  asked,  "How  much  money 
.shall  I  carry  for  the  European  trij)  besides  the  $150  for  neces- 
sary expenses?"  we  will  say  that  from  $25  to  $50  additional 
would  be  a  fair  allowance  for  extra  spending  money  aud  would 
be  amply  sufficient.  Thei'e  are  amusements  which  you  may  want 
to  attend  and  many  little  things  which  you  will  desire  to 
purchase  and  in  all  these  matters  of  course  your  indulgence  may 
be  regulated  by  your  funds  at  hand.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
save  something  from  our  actual  expenses  as  provided  in  the  $150 
l\v  always  ordering  meals  in  parties  of  four  or  more  in  the  res- 
taurants, and  in  exercising  a  little  economy  in  the  variety  of 
dishes  ordered.  There  ai"e  but  few  thino-s  to  be  had  in  an  Ens'- 
lish  restaurant  which  an  American  will  like  and  it  is  useless  to 
waste  money  in  samj)!ing  various  dishes.  Full  particulars  as  to 
ordering  meals,  fees,  etc.,  will  l)e  given  to  you  at  the  Assembly 
on  "Euro])ean  Day/'  and  many  ways  of  saving  money  here  and 
there  will  be  explained. 

The  Secretary  has  just  arranged  with  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook 
&  Sons,  of  Paris,  for  two  days'  use  of  their  handsome  carriages 
for  sight-seeing.  These  vehicles  carry  twenty-five  persons  each 
and  a  thoroughly  competent  guide  accompanies  each  party.  More 
can  be  seen  and  learned  in  a  day  with  these  excursions  than  can 
be  seen  in  a  week  in  any  otlier  way  and  the  price  will  be  only  95 
cents  per  day  to  each  person,  which  is  a  reduction  to  us  from  $2, 
the  regular  charge.  This  amount  may  be  included  in  the  $150 
for  the  trip.     The  excursions  are  as  follows: 

Firs^t  Day. —  New  PVencli  Opera  (Exterior),  Madeleine  Church,  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  Of)elisk  of  Luxor,  Champs  Eiys-ees,  Palace  of  Industry, 
Palace  of  the  Elysee,   Panorama  Battle  of  Champigny,  Arc  de  Triomplie  de 
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I'Etoile,  Palace  of  Trocadero  (Exliibitinn  Buildings),  Champs  Mars,  Ecole 
Militaire,  Invalides  and  Tomb  of  Napoleon  .1.,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Palace  Bourbon,  Pont  de  la  Concf)rde,  Palace  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour,  Palace 
of  the  Council  of  State  (ruins),  Tuileries,  Palais  Royal.  Luncheon.  Church 
St.  Eustache,  the  Halles  Centrales,  Tour  St.  Jacques,  Place  du  Chutelet,  Boule- 
vards Sebastopole  and  Magenta,  Rue  Lafayette,  Park  of  Buttes  Chaumont, 
Belleville,  Cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  Prison  dp  la  Roquette  and  Place  of 
Elxecution,  Place  de  la  Bastile  and  Column  of  July,  Grand  Boulevards,  Place 
de  la  Repiiblique,  Porte  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  and  home. 

Second  Day. — St.  Augustin,  Park  Monceau,  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Bnis  de 
Boulogne,  the  Lakes,  Grand  Cascade  and  Race-course  of  I^ong  Champs,  View 
of  the  Citadel  of  Mont  Valerien,  Town,  Park,  and  Palace  (ruins)  of  St.  Cloud, 
Montretont,  Forest  of  Ville  d'Avray,  Avenue  de  Picardie,  Boulevards  de  la 
Reine,  Grand  Trianon,  Private  Apartments  of  the  Eaipress  Josephine,  Na- 
poleon L,  and  Mine,  de  Maintenon,  and  State  Carriages.  Lxjxchf:on.  Pal- 
ace, Galleries,  and  Park  of  Versailles,  Avenue  de  Paris,  Viroflay, 
Chaville,  Sevres  (visit  its  Porcelain  Manufactory),  Billancourt,  Fortitications 
of  Paris,  Viaduct  of  Anteuil,  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  Seine  Embankment, 
Cobrs  La  Reine,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Morgue,  and  home. 

Will  you  want  a  guide  book  on  youi-  European  tour?  The 
newest  and  best  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  "Cassell's  Pocket 
Guide  to  Europe."  It  is  just  the  right  size  for  lady's  or  gentle- 
man's ])0cket,  and  it  is  neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  leather. 
Price,  |1.50.  For  accuracy,  fullness,  legibility  of  text  and  maps, 
compact  beauty  and  usefulness,  and  very  moderate  price,  it  is  a 
model  book  of  its  kind.  It  contains  all  the  needed  information 
for  a  tour  of  England,  Scotland  and  France  and  particularly 
full  are  the  directions  for  seeing  London  and  Paris.  Fidl  particu- 
lars as  to  money,  suggestions  to  travelers  and  the  dictionary  of 
phrases  in  foreign  languages  make  it  a  book  which  is  indeed 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  may  be  ordered  of  Messrs.  Alfred 
Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  or  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  With  such  a  guide  book  constantly  with 
you  the  value  and  pleasure  of  your  tour  may  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  book  will  be  particularly  useftd  to  you  when  you  get  to 
a  country  where  a  language  is  spoken  with  which  you  are  not 
familiar.  The  little  book  gives  a  complete  scale  of  fees  which 
are  usually  paid  to  servants  and  others,  and  this  will  be  found 
exceedingly  convenient  and  will  save  you  from  paying  too  much. 


EDITORIAL 


OUR  GREATEST  NEED. 
—  f 

It  is  not  so  imioh  the  need  in  Nortii  Carolina  to  raise  more 
money  by  taxation  for  public  school  purposes  as  it  is  that  what 
we  do  raise  should  be  more  wisely  and  judiciously  used.  To  apply 
the  school  money  judiciously  is  to  pay  fair  and  reasonable  sala- 
ries to  those  teachers  who  do  the  work,  and  to  make  the  course 
of  instruction  thorough  and  practical,  such  as  will  prepare  a  boy 
or  girl  to  make  an  honest  living  and  will  fit  him  or  her  for  true 
citizenship  in  the  State  and  country.  This  is  what  is  desired 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  who  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  free  schools.  Any  earnest  boy  or  girl  who  has  six  years 
of  solid  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  better  educated  than 
the  child  who  has  been  given  nine  or  more  years  of  hollow 
cramming  in  a  free  school  with  a  smattering  of  a  dozen  or  more 
useless  and  impractical  branches  of  study.  When  we  conclude 
to  give  the  children  the  most  thorough  fundamental  instruction 
possible  in  the  free  schools  then  we  will  see  opposition  to  public 
schools  and  high  taxation  for  their  support  "take  wings  and  fly 
away,"  and  no  man  will  be  found  in  our  State  brave  enough  to 
say  aught  or  cast  a  vote  against  them.  Solid,  practical  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schooh  has  been  the  slogan  of  The  Nokth 
Carolina  Teacher  from  its  birth  into  the  journalistic  world, 
and  in  that  demand  it  has  voiced  the  sentiment  of  an  over- 
whelnjing  majority  of  those  people  who  pay  the  |700,000  for 
the  support  of  our  public  schools.  The  greatest  and  truest 
friends  to  the  ])ublic  schools  are  not  those  people  who  continu- 
ally cry  out  for  "more  taxes,"  but  are  those  who  demand  the 
best  .schools  which  the  money  in  hand  will  provide.  This  and 
this  only  is  "progressive  education  in  North  Carolina."     Rea- 
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sonable  people  who  are  North  Carolinians  will  emphatically  en- 
dorse this  platform,  and  we  are  not  disturbed  by  the  ()])inii)Us 
promulgated  by  any  who  may  from  personal  reasons  hokl  ditfer- 
ent  views  as  to  what  North  Carolina  needs. 

Let  us  work  together  mightily  to  advance  universal  education 
which  is  to  be  given  iu  our  common  schools  and  thus  make 
higher  education  possible.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  our  educational 
structure  will  be  built  upoita  foundation  of  sand,  and  it  is  sure 
to  topple  and  fall,  and  it  may  not  be  rebuilded  by  the  present 
sreneration. 


Remember,  teachers,  that  the  best  place  to  find  a  paying 
school  f  tr  the  fall  term  or  to  secure  an  assistant  for  your  school 
is  the  Teachers'  Assembly  in  June. 

The  editor  has  just  received  the  appointment  froni  Gov- 
ernor Fowle  as  ''North  Carolina  Commissioner  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  Paris."  This  will  give  many  extra  privi- 
leges to  our  European  party  while  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  Teacher  oirers  its  columns  freely  to  Couuty  Superin- 
tendents for  full  discussion. of  any  matters  or  views  which  they 
think  will  be  of  interest  or  value  to  our  schools  or  teachers.  Let 
us  hear  from  you,  for  The  Teacher  is  one  of  your  strongest 
friends. 

In  our  list  of  text-books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  public  schools  <>f  the  State,  whi('h  was  written 
from  memory  and  published  iu  the  April  number  of  The 
Teacher,  we  overlooked  "  Harper's  Series  of  Copy  Books," 
which  should  have  been  included  in  the  list. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  bill  to  extend  aid  to 
education,  from  the  Federal  treasury  will  be  made  a  law  by  the 
next  Congress.  North  Carolina's  portion  of  the  appropriation 
will  be  near  $600,000  per  year  in  addition  to  our  })resent  public 
school  fund  of  near  !$700,000.     Surely  "  a  better  time  is  coming." 
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Mr.  Cecil  Stone,  manager  of  the  ''  North  State  Music 
House,"  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  furnish  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
free  fof  its  use  dui'iug  the  coming  sessi(Mi,  a  superb,  square,  grand 
Krauich  and  ]>ach  piano.  It  will  be  one  of  the  finest  instru- 
ments from  the  factory  of  these  well-known  and  popular  makers, 
and  the  thank's  of  the  Assembly  are  I'eturned  for  this  kindness. 

The  new  Public  School  Law  is  being  circulated  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  '  Instruction.  The  suggestions  and 
comments  submitted  by  Major  Finger  and  published  with  the 
document  are  worth  a  great  deal  to  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
the  public  generally.  We  shall  publish  a_  full  extract  in  next 
number  of  The  Teacher. 

Do  WE  not  need  a  "Teachers'  Alliance"  in  North  Carolina? 
Are  there  not  many  evils  forced  upon  the  profession  which  might 
be  remedied  or  lessened  by  an  organization  of  this  kind  such  as 
has  given  much  needed  protection  to  our  farmer  friends?  Teachers 
are  often  removed  from  positions  by  committees  upon  most 
flimsy  pretexts  to  make  a  place  for  some  more  favored  teacher 
or  perhaps  a  relative  of  a  committeeman. 

We  call  the:  attention  of  our  public  school-teachers  to'  the 
official  announcement  of  State  Teachers'  Institutes,  beginning 
July  1st.  We  hope  that  not  only  will  there  be  present  every 
public  school-teacher  in  the  counties  where  the  Institutes  are  held, 
but  that  there  will  also  be  present  every  private  school-teacher. 
The  work  will  be  exceedingly  practical  and  valuable,  and  no 
progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  these  opportunities  of 
improvement. 

Steele's  Business  College,  of  Raleigh,  has  closed  its 
first  term.  Professor  Steele  has  sold  the  institution  to  a 
Raleigh  company,  who  will  open  the  school  in  its  second  term 
about  September  1st.  There  are  aii-eady  near  a  hundred  appli- 
cants for  entry  thi^  fall,  thus  proving  that  a  demand  exists  for 
this  class  of  special  instruction  in  North  Carolina.  Letters  of 
inquiry  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Raleigh  Business  College, 
care  of  Alfred  Williams  &  Co. 
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If  you  who  chance  to  read  this  paragraph  are  not  already  a 
subscriber  to  The  Teacher,  and  if  yon  would  like  to  have  a 
fearless  and  progressive  journal  of  education  visit  you  regularly 
and  help  you  in  your  work;  whicii  is  firmly  settled  in  its  honest 
convictions  of  right  and  justice  to  both  public  and  private  schools, 
and  has  never  changed  hands  or  its  policy  since  it  came  into  ex- 
istence; then  send  your  name  for  entry  upon  our  subscription 
book.  The  Teacher  is  not  the  organ  of  anybody  or  any 
combination  except  the  teachers  of  our  State,  and  it  is  the  fast 
and  sincere  friend  of  every  North  Carolina  teacher  who  desires 
a  better  school  or  a  better  salary. 

As  WE  review  the  educational  progress  in  North  Carolina 
public  schools  during  the  past  few  years  we  realize  in  part  how 
great  has  been  the  influence  of  the  County  Superintendents. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  school  office  ever  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  work  of  the  Superintendents  has  improved 
our  public  schools  to  a  degree  which  only  careful  comparison  can 
make  us  fully  realize  and  appreciate.  Longer  terms,  better 
teachers,  more  comfortable  school-houses,  greater  attendance  and 
larger  salaries  are  the  admirable  results  of  their  labors,  and  the 
whole  system  is  making  steady  progress  all  along  the  line.  Other 
influences  may  have  aided  in  the  general  advance,  but  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  has  been  borne  in  sejiai-ate  localities  by  the  faith- 
ful County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  compositions  upon 
"The  Lost  Colony,"  in  competitit)n  for  the  gold  medal  oifered 
by  the  editor  for  the  best  paper  on  this  subject.  The  examining 
committee  is  at  work  and  the  contest,  upon  the  first  reading,  is 
reduced  to  the  papers  by  the  following  girls:  Mary  Ferguson, 
Nelise;  Mare  Barham,  Smithfield;  Blanche  Martin,  Chapel  Hill; 
Isabella  Bird  Winston,  Chapel  Hill ;  Annie  Belle  Slade,  Lennox 
Castle;  M.  Louise  Royall,  Huntley ;  Mollie  Harris,  Mt.  Airy; 
Eleanor  S.  Alexander, 'Chapel  Hill;  Helen-  Spencer,  Cairo; 
Pearl  Moore,  Farmville;  Lily  Carper,  Cairo;  Annie  Bruner, 
Matthews;  Nannie  McMackin,  Raleigh;  Bessie  Alsop,  Enfield; 
Lena    Harris,   Addie    Johnston,   Flossie    J.    Humber,    Maggie 
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Kinian,  Greenville;  Ethel  Bagley,  Nannie  Flemming,  Maud 
Young,  Nelia  Heartt,  Annie  Hester,  Raleigh.  As  soon  as  the 
committee  decides  which  composition  is  the  best  the  medal  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  and  the  paper  will  be 
published  in  The  Teacher.  All  the  papers  bear  evidence  of 
careful  work,  and  they  are  highly  creditable  to  the  young  people 
who  prepai'ed  them.  We  think  that  each  one  deserves  a  medal 
and  we  are  sorry  that  only  one  can  be  given. 


SBOUT  OUR  TEACHERS  MD  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Viola  Dees  is  leacliing  at  Grantsboro,  Pamlico  count}'. 
Miss  Jannie  Towles  is  teaciiing  at  Luraberton,  Robeson  counts'. 
Miss  Mary  Chambers  is  teaching  at  Kenansville,  Duplin  county. 
Miss  Candace  Nelson  is  teaching  at  Mills  Spring,  in  Polk  county. 
Miss  Maggie  F.  McNair  is  teaching  at  McNair,  Richmond  county. 
Miss  Minnie  F.  Gray  has  a  good  school  at  Windsor,  Bertie  county. 
Miss  Bettie  Moore,  of  Wiliiamston,  is  teaciiing  at  Black  Creek,  Wilson 
county. 

Miss  Sue  Whitaker,  of  Enfield,  is  teaching  at  Whitaker's  Chapel,  in 
Halifax  county. 

Miss  Nora  Neal,  of  Alexander  county,  is  now  teaching  at  Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg  county. 

Miss  Annie  J.  Speed,  of  Franklin  county,  is  teaching  a  good  school  at 
Clarksville,  Georgia. 

Miss  Dora  Jones,  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  spent  the  Easter  holidays 
in  visiting  friends  in  Raleigh. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Lee,  of  Morehead  City,  has  charge  of  a  fine  academy  school  in 
the  new  and  growing  town  of  Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 

Mr.  \Villiam  E.  Ormond  is  principal  of  Hookerton  Collegiate  Institute 
in  (ireene  county,  and  the  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume  delivers  the  annual  address  at  Kinston  College  on 
May  28th.     The  commencement  concert  will  be  given  on  the  29th  insl. 

Over  fifty  schools  are  already  using  Mrs.  Spencer's  "First  Steps  in  North 
Carolina  History,"  though  it  has  scarcely  been  from  the  printer  sixty  days. 
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The  Horner  School  is  just  cldsinj^  a  most  prosperous  term — f)ver  one 
hundred  students  enrolled.  The  conimencenient  exercNes  occur  June  od 
and  4tii. 

Rev.  .1.  H.  Cordon,  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist  church,  at  Raleigh, 
will  jjreach  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Cireensboro  Female  College  on 
May  26th. 

Miss  Maggie  Smith,  of  Pitt  county,  has  been  spending  a  very  protitaide 
year  at  the  Normal  School  at  Clarion,  Pa.  Siie  expects  to  return  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  summer. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Nahunta  Academy,  Wayne  county,  occur  May 
22d.  Mr.  James  M.  Brinson,  of  New  Bern,  delivers  the  address.  .Mr.  J.  H. 
Moore  is  principal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart  has  an  interesting  school  of  twenty-five  pupils  at  Con- 
nelley's  Springs.  He  writes  that  his  pupils  "are  all  pleased  with  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer's First  Steps  in  North  Carolina  History." 

Mr.  James  W.  Denmark  lias  accepted  a  position  as  North  Carolina  agent 
with  the  popular  publishing  house,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
His  work  will  be  in  the  educational  department. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Raleigh  Male  Academy  has  been  over  a 
hundred  for  the  present  term.  Profs.  Morson  and  Denson  have  the  strongest 
support  of  the  people  of  Raleigh  in  their  very  superior  work. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Sanderlin,  our  State  Auditor,  will  deliver  the  annual 
address  to  the  young  ladies  of  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  at  Murfrees- 
boro  in  June.     The  young  ladies  have  a  literary  treat  in  store. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  President  of  Davidson  College,  preaches  the 
annual  sermon  at  Piedmont  Seminary,  Lincolnton,  on  Ma\'  29th,  and  Col.  L. 
L.  Polk,  editor  of  Progressive  Fanner,  delivers  the  address  on  30th  inst. 

Rev.  J.  M.  White  has  a  very  successful  school  at  Apex,  Wake  comity. 
He  is  now  reviewing  the  students  in  English  Grammar,  closing  the  term  by  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Essentials  of  Grammar,  requiring  his  pupils  to  take 
full  notes  and  submit  them  for  examination. 

The  teachers  of  Montgomery  are  arranging  to  hold  a  first- class  Coimty 
Institute  on  July  11th,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Ewing,  the 
County  Superintendent.  The  Committee  on  Programme  is  as  follows:  W.  C. 
Douglass,  L.  A.  Wright,  G.  N.  Scarborough,  W.  H.  Crowder  and  Elias  Hur- 
ley. The  Institute  will  be  held  just  after  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly at  Morehead. 

The  toavn  of  Shelby  has  just  voted  $8,000  in  bonds  for  a  new  building  for 
Shelby  Military  Institute.  This  is  a  grand  step  in  the  right  direction  by  the 
enterprising  people  of  that  growing  commimity.  Rev.  George  W.  Sanderlin 
will  deliver  the  address  before  the  Alpha  and  Delta  Societies  of  the  Military 
Institute  on  June  21st.  Captain  W.  T.  R.  Bell  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Gidney  are 
principals  of  the  Institute. 
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Thio  State  Assnciiition  of  C'nloretl  Tenchers  in  Nnrlli  Carolina  will  hold 
its  next  annual  ses^i()l)  at  Livinj;stone  Cnllef^e.  Salisbury,  X.  C,  on  June  lltli. 
Low  rates  of  travel  and  board  have  been  secured  and  we  liope  the  session  will 
be  largely  attended  and  successful  in  every  way.  The  colored  teachers  of  our 
Slate  are  keejiiug  |iace  with  the  general  iinprovenieul  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  this. 

Kkv.  B.  G.  M.\rsh,  Augusta,  N.  C,  will  clor-e  his  educational  work  in  North 
Carolina  with  the  end  of  the  present  term  of  his  school.  He  will  go,  in  June, 
to  Me.xico,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Mission  Board,  to  teach  a  mis- 
sion school  at  Monterey.  He  writes  to  us  that  "the  teachers  of  my  grand  old 
State  have  all  endeared  themselves  to  uie,  ;it  least  those  at  our  annual  gather- 
ings; but  1  will  not  meet  with  them  again.  God  calls  nie  away,  and  I  go 
freely,  not  because  it  is  my  desire,  but  because  it  is  His  will." 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  editor  to  attend  the  annual  athletic  games  by 
the  students  in  tl)e  Davis  Military  School,  at  LaGrange,  on  April  12th.  This 
was  our  first  visit  to  this  popular  institution  of  learning  and  although  we  have 
always  iiad  the  very  highest  opinion  of  its  work  and  worth  we  realized  that 
''the  Inilf  had  not  been  told"  of  its  merit.  The  attendance  is  very  large,  and 
in  thorough  discipline,  in  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  training  we  cannot 
believe  the  school  is  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  South.  We  made  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  all  departments  of  this  model  institution,  the  chapel,  quar- 
ters, hospital,  commisssiry,  society  halls,  and  even  the  guard-house,  and  every- 
thing was  the  picture  of  neatness  and  convenience.  We  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  Col.  Davis  and  his  brother,  Capt.  Jeff'.  Davis,  also  to  Profs. 
Berkley,  Callender,  Walker,  Yerex  and  Porter,  for  many  courtesies  and  hos- 
{)italities. 


.       CUPID  AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 

SIMPLY   ADDITION. 

'■Arithmetic  in  former  rlays  said  'one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  liave  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do; 

.  And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done. 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one.'' 

Miss  Eula  Knight,  a  teacher  of  Enfield,  Halifax  county,  was  married  to 
Mr.  R.  W.  Arrington,  of  Nashville,  on  December  19th,  1888. 

Miss  Lucy  Ranes,  of  Wake  Forest,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Person 
county,  was  married  on  March  ISth  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Moody,  of  Bethel  Hill, 
Person  county. 
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Miss  Annie  Hicks,  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Assetnhly,  teacliing  at  Fai- 
son,  N.  C,  was  married  on  A[)ril  18th  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Witherington  in  tlie 
Presbyterian  church  at  Faison. 

Miss  Mamie  VV.  Caldwei.L,  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  a  member  of 
tiie  Teachers'  Assembly  since  its  oi'^aniziition,  was  man  led  to  Mr.  James  S. 
Jones  at  Greensboro,  on  Wednesday,  April  24th. 

Miss  Lillian  Branson,  a  teacher  in  the  Raleigli  Graded  School  and  a 
member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  was  married  at  Raleigh  on  May  1st  to 
Rev.  George  T.  Simmons,  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  C<Miference,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cimningham  ofEciaiin<j.  Mr.  Simmons  is  now  stationed  in  the  Jones- 
viile-Elkinville  circuit,  in  the  counties  of  Surry  and  Yadkin. 

Miss  Lizzie  Lewis  (member  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly ),  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral W.  G.  Lewis,  of  Goldsboro,  was  married  Wednesday,  May  8th,  to  Mr. 
William  T.  Dortch,  Jr.,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maggie  Askew,  of  Raleigh,  and  Mr.  J.  Newton  Molding,  also  of 
Raleiy;h,  were  married  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  May  16th,  1889.  The 
bride  and  groom  are  members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  atid  both  of  them 
were  with  the  Washington  City  party  in  1887. 


ST  RECESS. 


Tlie  books  and  slates  now  put  away, 
And  let  us  laugh  a  little  while;    - 

For  those  who  work  there  should  be  pla}% 
The  leisure  moments  to  beguile. 


Mamma — "Who  dwelt  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Freddie?"  "Oh,  I  know; 
the  Adamses." 

Teacher — "In  what  battle  was  General  Blank  killed?"  Bright  boy — 
"  His  last  one." 

Teacher  (to  class  in  geography) — "If  I  should  dig  a  hole  tli rough  t!ie  earth 
where  would  I  come  out?"     Small  boy  (promj)tly) — "Out  of  the  hole." 

"  What  I'd  like  to  know,"  said  a  school-boy,  "is  how  the  mouths  of  rivers 
can  be  so  much  larger  than  their  heads." 

A  teacher  asked  a  class  to  write  an  essay  on  "The  Result  of  Laziness," 
and  one  of  the  bright  btit  lazy  boys  in  tlie  class  handed  in  as  his  composition 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 

Albert  (aged  eleven) — "Pa,  give  me  a  nickel."  Pa  (severely) — "Don't 
you  think  you  are  too  old  to  beg  for  a  nickel?"  Albert  (reflecting) — "Tliat's 
so.     Pa,  give  me  a  dime." 
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A  LITTLE  girl  w:is  to  recite  a  verse  of  Scripture  in  school,  but  failed  to  re- 
iiienil>ei'  it.  She  said:  "Matuma,  what  is  tiiv  verse?  Oh,  I  Icnovv  now; 
'  Blessed  are  the  dres-itiiakers.'" 

He  KNEW  a  ihitig  or  two  besides  orthography:  Minister — "So  yon  go  to 
school,  do  you,  Bobby?"  Bobby — "Yes,  sir."  Minister — "Let  me  hear  you 
spt'll  kitten."      Boliby — "  I'm  too  big  a  boy  to  si)ell  kitten;   try   me  on  cat." 

"Children,"    said    a    New    Jersey    sciiooi-teaciier,    "always  be    clieerfui. 

Wliatever    falls   to  your   lot   to  do,   do   it  cheerfully."     "Yes,  indeed,   dear 

teacher,"  responded   a   bright  little  Rahway  scholar,  "even   the  skeeters  sing 
wiien  tliey  are  at  work." 

Professor  in   Physiology  to  class — "Where  is  the  Alimentary  Canal?" 

Miss  :  "  Professor,  I  attended  the  society  Friday  night  and  did  not  have 

but  one  hour  in  which  to  study  my  Physiology,  but  I  think,  sir,  it  is  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario." 

BoY'  (in  Prof.  Hester's  room  Raleigh  Grade.d  School,  leading  from  his- 
tory)— "Washington  mustered  his  forces  at  Yorktown."  Teacher — "  What  is 
'mustered'?"  Boy — "Put  mustard  on  them,  sir."  Teacher — "  Why  do  you 
suppose  he  j)ut  mustard  on   his  soldiers?"     Boy — "To  make  them  figlit,  sir." 

Johnny'  was  sick  last  summer  and  had  to  stay  away  from  school  and  in  the 
house  while  there  was  a  circus  in  town.  Naturally  it  did  not  sweeten  his 
temper,  and  his  mother  had  to  talk  to  him.  "My  child,"  she  said,  "you  must 
not  coin[)lain  because  you  are  sick.  It  is  very  wicked.  You  want  to  go  to 
iieaven,  don't  you?"  "Yes'm,"  he  growled,  "but  not  till  after  the  circus.  A 
little  boy  can  ^'o  to  heaven  at  any  time,  but  a  circus  ain't  in   town  every  day." 

A  TEACHER  was  giving  a  Natural  History  lesson.  "Children,"  said  she, 
"you  have  all  seen  the  [law  of  a  cat.  It  is  as  soft  as  velvet,  isn't  it?".  "Yes, 
mum."  "And  you  have  seen  the  paw  of  a  dog?"  "Yes,  mum."  "Well, 
although  the  cat's  paws  seem  like  velvet  there  is  nevertheless  concealed  in  it 
something  that  hurts.  What  is  it?"  No  answer.  "The  dog  bites,"  said  the 
teacher,  "when  he  is  angry,  but  what  does  the  cat  do?"  "Scratches,"  re- 
plied the  boy.  "Quite  right,"  said  the  teacher,  nodding  her  head  a}iprov- 
ingly;  "now,  what  has  the  cat  got  that  the  dog  hasn't?"  "Kittens I"  ex- 
claimed a  bov  in  the  back  row. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  County  Institutes  and  the  effort  now  made 
under  the  recent  legislation  to  promote  their  efficiency,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent pro|ioses  tills  as  a  special  subject  for  consideration  by  the  Association  of 
Coimty  Superintendents  at  their  meeting;  during  the  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  next  June.  It  is  hoped  ti)at  as  many  County  Superintendents  as 
possible  will  attend,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  County  Insti- 
tute work,  but  also  for  consultation  and  agreement  as  to  tlie  dates  at  which 
the  Institutes  may  be  most  conveniently  held  in  the  diiierent  counties. 

S.  M.  FINGER, 

R.\LEiGH,  May  16.  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


HOM£  ®V  THE  §)'Bf\\ 

A 

doyoui)  auMM^^T^  i^EUNiON 

FOR 
AND 

MUTUAL  IMPf^OUEM^N'T'! 


Fifteen  Happy  Days   Spent  at   the  most  Delightful 
Ocean  Summer  Resort  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast! 

i    l|e     I\|ortl7     vS^arolm®       i    eacl^er^'     /N^^e-mlsly, 

ATLANTIC   HOTEL,  MOREHEAD   CITY,  N.  C, 

JUNE   18th  to  JULY  2d.    1889. 


0VER  2,000  PEI'^.SON?^  TI'I^WEj^DED  TJIE  ^ES^IQJS  0E  ISSS! 

A  grand  gathering  of  Norlli  Carolina  Teachers  and  their  friends  at  the  sea- 
side, away  from  the  dust  and  iieat  of  the  interior.  The  most  [deasant  and 
profitable  meeting  for  a  North  Carolina  Teacher  to  attend  during  the  vacation. 

A  magnificent  programme,  musical,  literary,  educational  and  every  exercise 
r)f  the  ver}'  liighest  order  of  merit. 

Tlie  social  enjoyments  and  the  l)oating,  fishing  and  hunting  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  place  or  in  any  company  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

Board  at  tiie  immense  Atlantic  Hotel  only  $1.00  per  day  to  all  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly.     Railroad  rates  only  about  three  cexts  per  mile 

ONE  WAY  FOR  THE  ROUND-TRIP. 

Fees  for  membership,  ?2.00  for  males;  $L00  for  females,  and  certificates  en- 
title holder  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  session. 
Full  programme  of  exercises  will  be  issued  soon. 

GEO.   T.  WINSTON,  President, 

University,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Eugene:  g.  mj^rrell,  =       =       .       =       =        Editor. 


TO  THE  BOYS. 

My  boy,  you're  soon  to  be_a  man, 

Get  ready  for  a  man's  work  now, 
And  learn  to  do  the  best  you  can 

When  sweat  is  brought  to  arm  and  brow , 
Don't  be  afraid,  my  boy,  to  work ; 

You've  got  to  if  you  mean  to  win ; 
He's  a  coward  who  will  shirk — 

Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  then  ''go  in." 

Don't  wait  for  chances — look  about, 

There's  always  something  you  can  do; 
He  who  will  manfully  strike  out 

Finds  labor,  plenty  of  it,  too. 
But  he  who  folds  his  hands  and  waits 

For  "something  to  turn  up"  will  find 
The  toiler  passes  Fortune's  gates. 

While  he,  alas,  is  left  behind. 

Be  honest  as  the  day  is  long. 

Don't  grind  the  poor  man  for  his  cent ; 
In  helping  others  you  grow  strong. 

And  kind  deeds  done  are  only  lent. 
And  this  remember:  if  you're  wise. 

To  your  own  business  be  confined; 
He  is  a  fool,  and  fails,  who  tries 

His  fellow-men's  affairs  to  mind. 
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Don't  he  discouraged  and  get  blue, 

If  things  don't  go  to  suit  you  quite; 
Work  on  !     Perhaps  it  rests  with  you 

To  set  the  wrono;  that  worries  right. 
Don't  lean  on  others !     Be  a  man  ! 

Stand  on  a  footing  of  your  own  ! 
Be  independent,  if  yon  can, 

And  cultivate  a  sound  backbone. 

— American  Boohheepei^ 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SLFRED  TENNYSON. 

BY    W.    J.    PEELE,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  in  Sommersby,  Lincolnshire, 
August  6th,  1809.  His  early  youth  was  spent  under  his  father's 
roof,  and  his  loving  nature  grew  and  his  fine  sympathies  ex- 
panded by  association  with  his  eleven  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  were  several  poets  among  them ;  and  for  a  while  one  of 
them,  Charles,  disputed  the  palm  with  Alfred.  The  dispute  was 
shortlived,  for  now  Charles'  name  and  fame  are  securely  buried 
away  from  ordinaiy  sight  in  the  musty  pages  of  the  encyclope- 
dias. Illustrative  of  the  old  Latin  truth  that  poets  are  born^ 
not  manufactured,  we  learn  that  even  while  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  the  wind  sweeping  him  along,  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  hear  a  voice 
that's  speaking  in  the  wind."  Thus  early  did  he  serve  notice 
on  a  stupid  world  that  he  possessed  genius.  Then,  as  now, 
how  hardly  did  men  admit  the  superiority  of  their  fellows — it 
seemed  a  reflection  on  themselves. 

In  the  far  oif  quiet  of  a  country  town  the  poet  grew,  unknown 
and  unflattered,  for  they  told  him  when  they  gave  him  ten  shil- 
lings for  a  little  child  poem  that  that  was  the  last  money  he  would 
ever  make  by  poetry.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  been  a  poet  "  for 
revenue,"  though  he  has  made  much  of  it  "as  an  incidental  bene- 
fit." 
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A  quaint  old  dwelling  set  back  among-  the  trees  and  flowers,  of 
which  he  loved  so  much  to  sing,  is  still  pointed  out  as  his  birth- 
place. Here  he  summered  out  his  early  boyhood.  Hence  he  went 
to  Cambridge  to  win  the  first  prize  of  his  art,  and  hence  again,  in 
after  years,  he  went  forth  into  the  wide  world  to  make  his  place 
in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and  a  name  that  has  become  a  house- 
hold word.  In  person  Alfred  Tennyson  was  tall,  stately  and  well 
proportioned.  He  was  masculine  and  strong  willed.  He  looked 
a  man  who  had  struo:o:led  ai2;ainst  adversitv^  and  against  himself, 
and  won  the  fight,  though  deep  lines  of  suffering  were  left  upon 
his  strong  and  tender  face  : 

"  He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long — 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong." 

Tennyson's  father  was  a  man  of  great  brilliancy,  but  Bulwer 
says  that  genius  is  heart,  not  intellect;  if  that  be  so,  he  inherited 
his  genius  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  deepest  hearted  woman 
in  all  that  Shire. 

Tennyson  did  not  come  up  '^oiit  of  the  deeps"  of  obscurity 
without  the  customary  struggle.  "Thorns  also  and  thistles" 
sprung  up  in  his  pathway  of  immortality.  "Never  can  he  rise 
above  a  third  rate  poet,"  wrote  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  his 
day.  The  Quarterlies  dissected  him  as  they  did  Keats,  but  they 
did  not  kill  him  as  they  killed  Keats.  He  wrote  on,  and  calmly 
spun  the  bright  threads  of  his  inspiration  into  the  golden  woof 
of  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  Edgar  Allan  Foe  thought  him, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  the  greatest  of  poets. 

The  chief  points  to  admire  in  Tennyson's  poetry  are  its  truth, 
tenderness  and  spirituality.  Nobody  ever  said  he  was  harmed 
by  reading  it.  Over  his  tender  flowers  of  sentiment  there  is  no 
"  trail  of  the  serpent "  of  lust.  Here  were  no  phosphorescent  glow 
of  genius  which  consumes  itself  like  Byron's,  and  with  its  nox- 
ious vaporings  poisons  the  moral  atmosphere  around.  But  the 
spirit  of  his  poetry,  with  steady  glow,  warms  us  into  life  and 
lights  us  living. 

In  this  dull  pecunious  age  he  panders  not  to  self-seeking. 
He  praises  virtue,  sings  of  sweet  Nature  as  she  is,  and  lays  his 
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scenes  in  poverty.  Enoch  Arden  is  the  best  conception  of  a  hero 
this  century  has  produced.  He  was  a  poor  fisherman,  but  almost 
now  as  immortal  as  his  illustrious  prototype,  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee,  who  was  crucified  head  downward  for  the  new  religion. 

But  Tennyson  is  not  free  from  defects.  Like  all  poets  who 
have  written  much,  he  has  written  much  that  is  bad  or  at  least 
indifferent.  Very  often  he  lacks  polish.  His  earliest  production, 
the  prize  poem  at  Cambridge,  shows  better  in  this  respect  than 
much  of  what  he  wrote  in  his  prime.  Perhaps  he  grew  afraid  that, 
like  Pope,  he  might  polish  away  all  the  poetry  out  of  his  verses. 
Sometimes,  too,  Tennyson's  metaphors  and  similes  are  bad  or 
ill-sustained;  and  his  descriptions  and  allusions  are  ofttimes 
too  local  or  obscure.  He  is  essentially  English  in  much  that  he 
has  written,  and  we  cannot  appreciate  it  and  ought  not  to  pretend 
to  do  it. 

"In  Memoriam"  is  said  to  be  his  best  piece,  but  I  do  not  like 
such  an  interminable  sea  of  rhymes.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to 
show  us  what  a  monotonous  thing  grief  over  lost  love  was.  One 
is  strongly  tempted  to  believe  tliat  he  took  his  friend's  death  as 
an  excuse  to  mourn  over  some  lost  sweetheart  that  he  was  afraid 
to  let  his  wife  know  about.  This  breatlies  of  stronger  passion 
than  friendship : 

"  But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
Aud  find  in  loss  a  ,2;ain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far  off  interest  of  tears?" 

But  he  is  a  philosopher  and  fights  the  battle  manfully ;  for 
later  on  lie  sings  of  his  "life" 

"That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain  ; 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind." 

Erewhile  he  sings  again 

"Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

And  he  is  evidently  trying  to  raise  a  new  affection  when  he  hints 

that, 

"The  primrose  of  later  year 
Is  not  unlike  to  that  of  spring."  ■> 
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In  the  popular  heart  Tennyson  will  live  most  in  his  songs 
and  short  poems;  they  are  simple  and  touching  and  reach  all 
mankind  alike.  I  have  seen  little  children  weep  at  the  reading 
of  the  May  Queen — it  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  cotild  be 
paid  him. 

"  When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother, 
Beneath  the  waning  light 

You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  graj'  fields 

at  night." 

"All  in  the  wild  Marclj  morning  I  heard  the  angels  call. 
It  was  then  the  sun  was  setting  and  the  dark  was  over  all, 
The  trees  began  to  whisper  and  the  wind  began  to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March  morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul." 

And  ere  long  they  will  call  the  .soul  of  the  cheerful  old  singer 
away  from  his  song  loving  England  and  his  three  happy  homes. 
His  head  is  now  "  white,"  to  use  his  own  words, 

"With  the  ashes  of  gone  out  youth." 

Feeble  and  without  tire,  now,  his  poetry  may  sometimes  be, 
but  let  him  sing  on,  if  he  still  would  sing,  till  he  follow  his  May 
Queen  in 

"The  way  the  blessed  music  went, 

*  *  *  * 

To  her  home  among  the  stars." 

A  recent  writer  saw  him  in  his  home  in  London,  sitting  alone 
in  an  upper  chamber,  looking  out  upon  the  great  sea  of  cities 
that  lay  below  and  around  him,  and  smoking  a  North  Carolina 
production — the  Durham  tobacco.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the 
inspiration  of  this  product  that  he  took  to  dreaming  of  the  "Fair 
Women"  we  see  and  presently  shall  see,  and — 

"  He  turning  saw  throned  on  a  flowery  rise. 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled, 
A  queen  with  swarthy  cheek  and  bold  black  eyes, 

Brow  bound  with  burning  gold." 


The  Teachers'  Assembly  will  have  a  larger  attendance  this 
session  than  ever  before. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

NORTH  CSROLINl  FOR  NORTH  CfiROLINIfiNS. 

BY    ELISHA    B     LEWIS. 

When  will  North  Carolinians  realize  that  there  are  teachers  in 
their  own  State  who  are  every  whit  as  capable  and  as  perfectly 
qualified  for  educators  as  any  other  man  from  any  other  State? 
We  are  constantly  overlookina;  native  ability  and  fitness  for  anv 
high  position,  and  as  constantly  importing  foreign  talent  and 
dangerous  tendencies.  We  are  acting  under  a  false  hypothesis 
in  so  doing.  W^e  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  keeping  abreast 
with  the  times  and  making  great  progress  in  the  system  known 
as  the  "New  Education"  by  this  constant  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  North  Carolinians  to  any  place  of  honor  or  profit. 

It  is  a  deep  and  lasting  humiliation  to  those  noble  men  of  our 
own  State  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  increasing  effort  to  dispel 
the  mists  which  did  for  so  long  rest  over  our  educational  aflPairs, 
and  which  gained  for  us  the  galling  sobriquet,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  to  see  strangers  who  had  never  given  the  State  a 
thought,  until  the  unremitting  labors  of  its  own  educators  had 
started  the  tidal  wave  of  prosperity,  step  in  and  assume  the 
reward  of  another's  toil. 

North  Carolinians  have  heretofore  given,  and  will  always  give, 
a  hearty  welcome  to  educators  of  any  State.  We  need  them  and 
we  know  it.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  utterly 
ignore  the  services  and  c[ualifications  of  our  own  men. 

We  have  shining  examples  of  how  much  good  can  be  accoui- 
plished  and  how  faithfully  the  cause  may  be  upheld  by  strangers 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  but  tliis  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  give  over  the  whole  management  of  the  educational  machine 
to  them.  True,  we  are  imbibing  theories  of  "New  Education" 
which  may  produce  a  revolution  ;  but  just  attempt  to  apply  them 
to  the  public  school  work  and  see  your  utter  failure. 

What  we  want  to  see  is  some  one,  not  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  teach  in  the  public  schools  at  same  salary  as  our  own 
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teachers  receive,  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  thus  "prove  his 
faith  by  his  works."  We  are  welcome  to  all  snch  positions  as 
require  hard  work  and  practical  ideas,  but  if  we  aspire  higher 
we  are  "old  fogies"  and  are  not  up  with  the  times,  and  are 
compelled  to  seek  situations  in  other  States. 

Let  us  have  a  Normal  College  and  train  our  own  men  and 
women,  for  in  this  way  only  can  North  Carolina  control  her  own 
interests. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

CINOYl'S  STITUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

BY    JOHN    B.    NEATHERY,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  article  in  the  JVafion  on  the 
subject  of  Canova's  statue  of  Washington  and  the  celebration 
in  New  York  City  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  General 
Washington's  inauguration  as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  have  prompted  me  to  prepare  this  sketch  for  The  North 
Carolina  Teacher.' 

About  the!  close  of  the  war  of  1812  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  recjuiring  the  Governor  of 
the  State  to  procure  a  statue  of  General  Washington  to  be  set 
up  in  the  capitol  at  Raleigh.  The  Governor  was  not  limited  as 
to  price,  nor  was  the  material  or  style  of  the  statue  given.  The 
then  Governor,  William  Miller,  of  Warren  county,  frankly 
admitted  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  subject  of  statues, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  then  one  of 
our  Senators  in  Congress.  Mr.  Macon,  in  turn,  referred  the  reso- 
lution to  ex-President  Thomas  Jeiferson,  who  replied  as  follows: 

MoNTiCELLO,  January  22,  1816. 
Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  7th,  after  being  a  fortnight  on  the  road,  reached 
rae  last  night,  on  the  subject  of  the  statue  of  General  Washington,  which  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  has  ordered  to  be  procured  and  set  up  in  their 
capitol.     I  shall  willingly  give  you  my  best  information  and  opinions. 
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1.  Your  first  iuquiry  is  whether  one  worthy  the  character  it  is  to  represent,  and 
the  State  which  erects  it,  can  be  made  in  the  United  States?  Certainly  it  cannot. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  single  marble  statuary  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
am  sui'e  there  cannot  be  one  who  would  offer  himself  as  qualified  to  undertake 
this  monument  of  gratitude  and  task  ;  besides  no  quarry  of  statuary  marble  ha"? 
yet,  I  believe,  been  opened  in  the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  of  a  marble  pure 
white  and  in  blocks  of  sufBcient  size  without  vein  or  flaw.  The  quarry  of  Carrara, 
in  Italy,  is  the  only  one  in  the  accessible  parts  of  Europe  which  furnishes  such 
blocks.  It  was  from  thence  we  broug^ht  to  Paris  that  for  the  statue  of  General 
Washington,  made  there  on  account  of  this  State,  and  it  is  from  thence  alone 
that  all  the  southern  and  maritime  parts  of  Europe  are  supplied  with  that  char- 
acter of  marble. 

3.  Who  should  make  it?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this.  Old  Canova  of 
Rome.  No  artist  in  Europe  would  place  himself  in  a  line  with  him  ;  and  for 
thirty  years,  within  my  own  knowledge,  he  has  been  considered  by  all  Europe  as 
without  a  rival.  He  draws  his  blocks  from  Carrara,  and  delivers  the 'statue  com- 
pleat  and  packed  for  transportation  at  Rome.  From  thence  it  descends  the  Ty- 
ber,  but  whether  it  must  go  on  to  Leghorn  or  some  other  shipping  port  I  do  not 
.know. 

3.  Place,  time,  size  and  style  ?  It  will  probably  take  a  couple  of  years  to  be 
ready.  I  am  not  able  to  be  exact  as  to  the  price.  We  gave  Houdon  at  Paris 
1,000  guineas  for  the  one  he  made  for  this  State,  but  he  solemnly  and  feelingly 
protested  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  price,  aud  evidently  undertook  it  on  mo- 
tives of  reputation  alone.  He  was  the  first  artist  in  France,  and  being  willing  to 
come  over  to  take  the  model  of  the  General,  which  we  could  not  have  n^ot  Canova 
to  have  done,  that  circumstance  decided  on  his  employment.  We  paid  him  addi- 
tionally for  coming  over  about  500  guineas,  and  when  the  statue  was  done  we 
paid  the  expenses  of  one  of  his  under-workmen  to  come  over  and  set  it  up,  which 
might  perhaps  be  100  guineas  more.  I  suppose,  therefore,  it  cost  us  in  the  whole 
8,000  D.,  but  this  was  only  of  the  size  of  the  life.  Tours  should  be  something 
larger.     The  difference  it  makes  in  the  impression  can  scarcely  be  considered. 

As  to  the  style  or  costume.  I  am  sure  the  artist  and  every  person  of  taste  in 
Europe  would  be  for  the  Roman,  the  effect  of  which  is  undoubtedly  of  a  differ- 
ent order.  Our  boots  and  regimentals  have  a  very  puny  effect.  Works  of  this 
kind  are  about  one-third  cheaper  at  Rome  than  Paris,  but  Canova's  eminence 
will  be  a  sensible  ingredient  in  price.  I  think  that  for  such  a  statue,  with  a  plain 
pedestal,  you  would  have  a  good  bargain  from  Canova  at  7  or  8,000  D.,  and  should 
not  be  surprised  were  he  to  require  10,000  D.,  to  which  j'ou  would  have  to  add 
the  charges  of  bringing  over  and  setting  up.  The  one-half  of  the  price  would 
probablj^  to  be  advanced  and  the  other  half  paid  on  delivery. 

4.  From  what  model?  Cirachi  made  the  bust  of  General  Washington  in  plas- 
ter. It  was  the  finest  which  came  from  his  hand,  and  my  own  opinion  of  Cirachi 
was  that  he  was  second  to  no  sculptor  living  e.xcept  Canova;  and  if  he  had  lived 
would  have  rivaled  him.  His  style  had  been  formed  on  the  models  of  antiquity- 
in  Italy  and  he  had  caught  their  ineffable  majesty  of  expression.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  made  the  bust  of  the  General  in  marble  from  that  in  plaster.  It  was 
sent  over  here,  was  universally  considered  as  the  best  effigy  of  him  ever  executed  ; 
was  bought  by  the  Spanish  Minister,  for  the  King  of  Spain,  aud  seut  to  Madrid. 
After  the  death  of  Cirachi,  Mr.  Appleton,  our  Consul  at  Leghorn,  a  man  of  worth 
aud  taste,  purchased  of  his  widow  the  original  plaster,  with  a  view  to  profit  hj" 
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copies  of  marble  aud  plaster  from  it.  He  still  has  it  at  Le^'horn,  and  it  is  the 
ouly  orii^iual  from  which  the  statue  can  be  formed.  But  the  exterior  of  the 
litiure  will  be  wanting ;  that  is  to  say,  the  outward  lineaments  of  the  body  and 
members,  to  enable  the  artist  to  give  to  them  also  their  true  forms  and  projiortions. 
There  are,  I  believe,  in  Philadelphia  whole  length  paintings  of  General  Wash- 
ington, from  which  I  presume  old  Peale  or  his  son  would  sketch  on  canvas  the 
mere  outlines  at  no  great  charge.     This  sketch  with  Cirachi's  bust  would  suffice. 

5.  Through  whose  agency  ?  None  so  ready  or  so  competent  as  Mr.  Appletou 
himself.  He  has  had  relations  with  Canova,  is  a  judge  of  price,  coTivenient  to 
engage  the  work  and  to  attend  it  in  its  progress  ;  to  receive  and  forward  it  to  North 
Carolina.  Besides  the  accommodation  of  the  original  bust,  to  be  asked  from 
him,  he  will  probably  have  to  go  to  Rome  himself  to  make  the  contract,  aud  will 
incur  a  great  deal  of  trouble  besides  from  that  time  to  the  delivery  in  North 
Carolina,  and  it  should  therefore  be  made  a  matter  of  interest  with  him  to  act  in 
it,  as  his  time  and  trouble  is  his  support.  I  imagine  that  his  agency  from  begin- 
ning to  end  would  not  be  less  than  from  one  to  two  hundred  guineas.  I  partic- 
ularize all  these  things  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  with  after-claps  of  expense 
not  counted  beforehand.  Mr.  Appleton  has  two  nephews  at  Baltimore  in  the 
mercantile  line  and  in  correspondence  with  him. 

Should  the  Governor  adopt  this  channel  of  execution  he  will  have  no  other 
trouble  than  that  of  sending  his  communications  for  Mr.  Appleton  and  making 
the  remittances  agreed  on  as  shall  be  convenient  to  himself.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretar}'  of  State  to  Mr.  Appleton  informing  him  that  any  service  he  can  ren- 
der the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  this  business  would  be  gratifying  to  his  gov- 
ernment would  not  be  without  effect. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  respect. 

TH.    JEFFERSON. 

Hon.  Nath'l  Macon. 

The  sno;o;e.sti()n.s  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to  style  were  adopted 
and  arrangements  were  made,  through  Air.  Ajjpleton,  with 
Canova;  and  tlie  statue  was  made  by  him.  It  is  said  that 
Canova  regarded  this  as  his  greatest  work,  and  said  that  he  felt 
that  eacii  stroke  of  his  chisel  upon  it  was  "  linking  his  name  with 
immortality."  When  completed  the  statue  was  brought  from 
Italy  to  Boston  in  a  United  States  man-of-war.  By  special  act 
of  Congress  it  was  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  was  conveyed 
from  Boston  to  Wilmington;  there  being  no  railroads  in  those 
days  it  was  carried  thence  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayetteville, 
from  which  place  it  was  brought  to  Raleigh  on  a  wagon  con- 
structed for  tiie  purpose,  drawn  by  twenty-four  mules. 

The  statue  is  thus  described  by  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter of  December  28,  1821  : 
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The  likeness  is  good,  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  it  was  copied  from  a  bust 
in  Gesso,  taken  from  life  by  the  celebrated  Cerracci,  when  in  this  country.  The 
figures  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  the  production  of  Trantanove,  the 
famous  pupil  of  Canova,  and  are  in  Bassi  Relieui.  They  are  formed  and  grouped 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  commemorate  the  four  greatest  events,  civil 
and  military,  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  man  they  are  intended  to  celebrate,  viz.  : 

1.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

2.  The  resignation  of  General  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

3.  Kepresents  the  hero,  like  Ciucinnatus,  holding  the  plough  on  his  return  to 
private  life. 

4.  In  the  act  of  acceptiiig  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  statue  and  pedestal  are  of  the  whitest  and  purest  marble.  The  General  is 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  stylus  in  his  hand  writing  his  farewell  ad- 
dress. 

The  statue  arrived  in  Raleigh  on  the  24th  of  December,  1821, 
and  was  halted  near  where  our  Centennial  Graded  School  now 
stands,  and  the  Governor  of  tiie  State,  the  Legislature  and  oiher 
State  officers  went  down  and  escorted  it  up  Fayetteville  street  to 
the  capitol,  in  Union  Square,  where  it  was  inaugurated  witli 
such  ceremonies  as  became  the  occasion.  In  the  procession  up 
Fayetteville  street  the  post  of.  honor  was  awarded  the  old  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  a  number  of  whom  were  present. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Colonel  William  Polk,  father  of 
the  late  Bishop  and  Lieutenant-General  Polk,  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  Army. 


THE  LOST  COLONY. 


THE   PRIZE   ESSAY. 


BY    ETHEL    BAGLEY,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


The  smartest  men  that  England  ever  produced  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Among  these  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a 
young  nobleman.  He  wished  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  new 
world.  His  first  attempt  had  not  proved  successful,  but,  not  dis- 
couraged, he  determined  to  try  again. 

Accordingly,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1587  which  landed 
on  Roanoke  Island.     Raleigh  had  ordered  them  to  stop  at  the 
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Bermuda  Islands  for  cows,  horses,  sheep  aud  hogs.  He  also  told 
them  to  sail  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Hampton  Roads,  but, 
contrary  to  Raleigh's  directious,  they  landed  on  Roanoke  Island. 

In  this  colony  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women 
and  children.  They  were,  well  supplied  with  everything  needful 
for  farming,  and  thus  industry  would  be  promoted.  John  White 
was  sent  as  Governor.  They  arrived  safely,  and  soon  after  their 
arrival  a  little  girl  was  born,  who  w^as  the  granddaughter  of  Gov- 
ernor White.  She  is  noted  in  history  f  )r  being  the  first  English 
child  born  in  America.  She  was  named  "Virginia"  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  last  name  was  Dare.  For  her  one  of  our 
counties  is  named. 

The  colony  was  prospering,  but  more  men  were  needed,  so  the 
{)eople  persuaded  Governor  White  to  return  to  England  and 
bring  over  more  emigrants.  He  consented  to  go,  but  before  he 
left  he  arranged  that  should  the  Indians  appear  hostile  and  make 
any  attack  upon  the  colonists  they  should  go  to  Croatan,  where 
a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians  lived. 

Croatan  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an  island  somewhere 
on  the  coast  south  of  Roanoke  Island,  but  by  others  to  be  a 
peninsula  across  the  sound  from  Roanoke.  Governor  White  told 
them  if  they  went  to  this  place  to  carve  high  upon  a  tree  the 
word  "Croatan,"  and  if  they  went  in  very  great  distress  to  put 
a  cross  above  the  word,  and  in  this  way,  when  he  returned,  he 
would  know  what  had  become  of  them. 

So  White  sailed  away  and  left  the  brave  colonists  on  the 
island.  White  was  away  three  long  years.  It  is  very  strange 
that  he  did  not  hurry  back  to  help  the  poor  colonists,  and  it  is 
strange,  too,  that  he  did  not  feel  some  anxiety  about  them.  But, 
he  made  a  great  many  excuses  to  remain  in  England.  One  of 
them  was  that  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  called  the  Invincible 
Armada,  was  coming  against  England,  and  he  must  needs  stay 
to  help  defend  his  country. 

At  last,  however,  he  returned  to  America,  but  no  trace  of  the 
poor  colonists  was  found  except  the  one  word  "Croatan"  carved 
on  the  tree,  and  no  "cross"   was  to  be  seen. 
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Governor  White  must  have  been  a  very  unnatural  man  not  to 
have  made  a  search  for  the  pour  h)st  people,  especially  as  his  own 
daughter  and  granddaughter  were  among  them.  At  any  rate,  he 
did  not  search  much,  for  he  said  the  weather  was  so  stormy  he 
could  not  stay  long  on  the  coast.  They  soon  started  for  England 
and  left  the  beautiful  forests  silent  once  more. 

Thus  the  noble  attempts  of  Raleigh  at  settling  any  place  in 
America  came  to  naught.  The  fate  of  the  "Lost  Colony"  will 
never  be  known  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  Many  ideas  have  been 
formed  about  it,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  the  colonists,  giv- 
ing up  all  hopes  of  seeing  their  people  again,  married  among  the 
Indians,  and  their  sad  story  was  soon  forgotten. 

A  great  many  years  afterwards  a  tribe  of  Indians  was  found 
in  North  Carolina  who,  in  many  ways,  resembled  white  people 
and  who  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  lost  colonists.  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  these  poor  colonists  never  seeing  one  of  their 
kind  again,  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  think  that  they  were  not 
altogether  destroyed  by  the  cruel  Indians. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  has  recently  made  pro- 
vision for  a  Normal  School  in  which  teachers  of  the  Croatan 
Indians  are  to  be  educated.  It  is  a  creditable  act  and  we  do  well 
to  remember  the  friendly  tribe  that  once  sheltered  the  poor  colo- 
nists who  made  an  effort  to  settle  in  our  State. 


EUROPE. 


Our  "European  Party"  now  numbers  just  one  hundred 
and  ten  persons.  It  is  the  largest  organized  company  of  educa- 
tors ever  to  make  a  trip  across  the  ocean  to  visit  a  foreign 
country. 

When  you  get  to  Morehead  City  don't  wait  for  introductions^ 
but  "go  ahead  and  get  acquainted"  with  all  your  co-laborers. 
Particularly  should  you  know  intimattdy  all  who  will  comprise 
the  big  family  of  your  Eur()j>ean  fellow-travelers  from  the  As- 
sembly. 
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Your  teachers'  tickets  to  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City 
will  be  good  to  bring  oiir  European  party  home  until  September 
1st.  It  will  be  very  important  for  you  to  be  at  Morehead  City 
during  the  Assembly,  if  possible,  as  yon  will  there  get  much 
information  about  the  tour  that  cannot  be  had  otherwise. 

When  we  land  at  Glasgow  we  must  remember  that  for  twenty- 
four  days  thereafter  we  will  be  traveling  in  a  foreign  country 
where  everything  is  vastly  diiferent  from  the  way  we  have  them 
at  home,  and  we  must  be  prompt  to  adopt  ourselves  to  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  habits  of  those  people  without  the  slightest 
complaint — thus  we  make  friends  who  will  deem  it  a  pleasure  to 
do  anything  for  us  towards  making  the  trip  delightful  and  bene- 
ficial to  each  one  of  our  party.  We  feel  sure  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  truly  representative 
party  of  North  Carolinians  will  be  C|uick  to  become  real  travel- 
ers— happy,  contented,  social,  patient,  accommodating,  observant, 
watchful  and  considerate;  and  when  you  return  from  this  vaca- 
tion tour  you  will  say  that  you  would  not  have  missed  the  trip 
for  ten  times  the  expense  of  it,  and  these  six  weeks  will  long  be 
remembered  as  the  brightest  and  merriest  period  in  your  life. 

Not  a  single  effort  will  be  spared  towards  making  this  vaca- 
tion tour  as  pleasant  and  profitable  to  each  person  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  Each  individual  person  can  aid  very  materially 
in  keeping  the  enjoyment  and  interest  at  the  maximum  by  enter- 
ing fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  social  feature  which  must  prevail 
throughout  the  tour.  Specially  is  it  necessary,  for  your  own 
pleasure,  that  you  realize  that  you  are  a  traveler  and,  as  other 
travelers  do,  yon  must  make  up  your  mind  to  "take  things  as 
they  come."  Don't  expect  to  travel  by  rail,  steamer  or  coach 
and  always  have  as  much  space  and  comfort  as  if  you  were  sit- 
ting by  your  fireside  at  home,  because  that  will  be  unreasonable. 
If  your  steamer  berth  is  about  as  large  as  a  berth  in  a  Pullman 
sleeping-car  try  to  be  satisfied  with  the  one  as  you  have  to  be 
with  the  other.  If  you  think  that  a  first-class  $70  berth  on  the 
Georgia  is  not  so  good  and  roomy  as  a  $200  one  on  a  Cunarder 
we  admit  that  it  is  true,  but  we  also  know  that  the  Georgia  "  will 
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get  there  all  the  same"  (pardon  the  expression)  with  just  as 
many  pleasures  and  just  as  safely  as  any  other  steamer  that 
crosses  the  Atlantic.  You  will  have  as  much  fun  (!)  in  being 
sea-sick  on  a  small  steamer  as  on  a  large  one,  the  only  difference 
being  that  on  a  large  vessel  it  is  farther  "to  the  rail,"  and  herein 
the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  smaller  ship  as  suiting  the  pas- 
sengers better. 

The  IiNTER-States  Railroad  Commission,  at  a  meeting  on 
May  1st,  ordered  the  railroads  throughout  the  country  to  cancel 
all  "party  rate  tickets."  The  Secretary  had  about  completed 
arrangements  for  an  all  rail  route  for  our  European  party  to  New 
York  and  return,  but  this  decision  annuls  the  "party  rate" 
which  was  to  be  given  us.  It  may  be  that  our  route  to  New 
York,  from  Morehead  City,  will  be  by  water  so  as  to  get  a 
special  rate  (not  over  $]  6)  for  the  round-trip,  including  state-room, 
and  meals  most  of  the  way.  This  will  be  cheaper  than  the  all 
rail  route,  because  sleeping-car  berths  and  all  meals  were  extra. 
Two  excellent  water  routes  are  offered  to  us,  but  a  decision  is  not 
yet  made,  as  the  Secretary  wants  to  get  the  lowest  possible  rates 
for  the  party,  and  a  change  of  trip  from  Morehead  to  New  York 
may  be  made  only  a  few  hours  before  our  departure.  This  is  the 
reason  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  our  party  should  be  at  the 
Assembly,  as  no  definite  information  as  to  changes  can  be  given 
to  any  persons  who  are  not  present  when  the  changes  are  made. 
If  we  go  to  New  York  by  steamer  we  will  leave  Morehead  City 
on  July  1st,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  sail  on  June  30th  to 
reach  New  York  in  ample  time.  Again  we  must  say  that  mem- 
bers of  our  party  who  do  not  go  to  the  Assembly  will,  of  course, 
pay  regular  fare  to  and  from  New  York,  and  wmII  have  to  take 
the  chances  of  getting  berths  arranged  to  suit  them.  We  have 
selected  "Earle's  Hotel,"  corner  Canal  and  Centre  streets,  in  New 
York,  to  spend  the  night  of  July  3d,  but  we  may  arrange  later 
on  so  as  not  to  need  a  hotel  at  all — it  being  one  of  the  Secretary's 
rules  never  to  make  an  arrangement  ahead  so  fixed  that  it  cannot 
be  promptly  changed  at  any  time  for  the  greater  convenience, 
economy  and  comfort  of  our  party. 
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The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  all  members  of 
our  European  party,  as  the  number  is  now  entirely  completed: 


Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 
John  N.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Marshall,  Raleigh. 
Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  Raleigh. 
Charles  Root,  Raleigh. 
Joseph  D.  Boushall,  Raleigh. 
M.  A.  Capehart,  Kittrell. 
J.  H.  Petty,  Asheville. 
W.  L.  Weber,  Bingham  School. 
H.  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College. 
VV.  J.  Martin,  Davidson  College. 
A.  H.  Slocumb,  Fayelteville. 
W.  H.  Micbael,  Wake  Forest. 
J.  P.  Haskitt,  Kiuston. 
R.  A.  P.  Cooley,  Nashville. 
C.  C.  Cooper,  Nashville. 
J.  B.  Boddie,  Nashville. 
J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Grimesland. 
J.  B:  Brewer,  Murfreesboro. 
Dr.  Thomas  E,  Anderson,  Statesville. 
John  D.  Moss,  Athens,  Ga. 
. R.  S.  Payne,  Jr.,  Bingham  School. 
J.  M.  Callender,  LaGrange. 
R.  C.  Berkley,  Jr.,  LaGrange. 
F.  B.  Brown,  Enochville. 
John  C.  Leslie,  Concord. 
Charles  F.  Wadsworth,  Concord. 
Robert  B.  Cannon,  Concord. 
M.  C.  Braswell,  Battleboro. 
James  Hobgood,  Battleboro. 
S.  E.  Gidney,  Shelby. 
J.  R.  Overman,  Goldsboro. 
Dr.  Edward  Ferebee,  Belcross. 
John  S.  Cunningham,  Cunningham. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Starr,  Danville,  Va. 
C.  H.  Walker,  LaGrange. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Neathery,  Raleigh. 

"     John  J.  Fray,  Raleigh. 

"     Joseph  Parker,  Raleigh. 

"     J.  C.  Von  Buhlow,  Hickory. 

"     V.  L.  Pendleton,  Warrenton. 

"     W.  H.  Chadbourue,  Wilmington. 

"     M.  L.  Brodnax,  Sharp. 

"    Frances  Church,  Florence,  S.  C. 

"     Jas.  G.  Kenan,  Kenansville. 

"    B.  L.  Reed,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Miss  S.  Isabel  Graves,  Mt.  Airy. 

"  Sudie  Faison,  Statesville. 

"  Maude  L.  Alford,  Greensboro. 

"  Lizzie  J.  Clark,  Lewiston. 

"  Sara  B.  Willits,  Marion,  Ohio. 

"  L.  W.  Garrett,  Medoc. 

"  M.  Sitterson,  Williamston. 

"  Sophie  Clement,  Mocksville. 

"  Bettie  Clarke,  Oxford. 

"  Mary  F.  Dickson,  Morganton. 

"  Bessie  Neeley,  Salisbury. 

"  Jane  Yancey,  New  York. 

"  Verlester  Rhodes,  Durham. 

"  Bettie  Moore,  Williamston. 

"  Irene  Cartwright,  Wakefield. 

"  Mamie  Everett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  Eloise  H.  New,  Richmond,  Va. 

"  Emily  Kenan,  Kenansville. 

"  Sue  S.  Cunningham,  Cunningham. 

"  M.  S.  Cunningham,  Cunningham. 

"  Otey  M.  Carringtou,  Cunningham. 

"  A.  L.  Pearson,  Raleigh. 

"  Mabel  Upchurch,  Raleigh. 

"  S.  C.  Wells,  Raleigh. 

"  E.  A.  Baker,  Raleigh. 

"  Susie  Elliotte,  Danville,  Va. 

"  Helen  Fowle,  Raleigh. 

"  Mittie  Dowd,  Raleigh. 

"  Florence  Slater,  Raleigh. 

"  Beatrice  Holmes,  Raleigh. 

"  Emmie  McVea,  Raleigh. 

"  Kate  Fuller,  Raleigh. 

"  E.  A.  Lehman,  Salem. 

"  Gertrude  Siewers,  Salem. 

"  M.  E.  Chitty,  Salem. 

"  Sophie  E.  Butner,  Salem. 

"  Sue  L.  Cumming,  Wilmington. 

"  Jennie  Allen,  Wilmington. 

"  Anna  Mebane,  Wilmington. 

"  Emma  Chadbourne,  Wilmington. 

"  Jessie  Kenan,  Wilmington. 

■'  Annie  H.  Philips,  Tarboro. 

"  Minnie  Smith,  Glenn  Springs,  S.  C. 

"  V.  L.  Wilson,  Clarksville,  Va. 

"  Lillie  Lea,  Cedar  Hill. 

"  Mary  Grimes,  Grimesland.. 
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Miss  Eva  C.  Hill,  Purcepolis.  Miss  Bella  Skinner,  Grimesland. 

"    Julia  Brewer,  Murfreesboro.  "    Efia  L.  Sells,  Ocala,  Fla. 

"    Anna  Lewis,  Goldsboro.  "     Cora  S.  Zeigler,  Ocala,  Fla. 

"     Agnes  Eppes,  City  Point,  Va.  "     S.  O'H.  Dickson,  Winston. 

"     Mary  Eppes,  City  Point,  Va.  "     S.  O.  Reiabart,  We.stminster,  Md. 

"     Mary  E.  Herndou,  Danville,  Va.  "     Addie  Taylor,  Claresville,  Va. 

"     Fannie  L.  Starr,  Danville,  Va.  "     Maggie  A.  Ward,  Raleigb. 

"    Addie  L.  Henderson,  Danville,  Va.     "     Flora  L.  Terry,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
"    Annie  Hickey,  Danville,  Va.  '  "     Persis  Giles,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Giles,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 


LETTER  FROM  MI^JOR  FINGER. 

Raleigjh,  June  1,  1889. 
The  following  persous  have  just  passed  through  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  They  are 
now  ready  for  employment  in  their  chosen  profession,  and  any 
school  hoards  or  individuals  who  may  be  seeking  teachers  may 
communicate  with  them:  A.  E.  Booth,  Boomer,  Wilkes  county  ; 
Miss  Mary  S.  Brown,  New  Bern,  Craven  county;  Miss  Jose- 
phine Forrest,  Hillsboro,  Orange  county;  George  J.  V.  Hord, 
Shelby,  Cleveland  county ;  Robert  B.  Horn,  East  Bend,  Yadk'in 
county;  John  R.  Johnson,  Lassiter's  Mills,  Randolph  county; 
James  W.  Kirk,  Albemarle,  Stanly  county;  Thomas  V.  Kirk, 
Gold  Hill,  Rowan  county;  Joseph  E.  Smith,  Raleigh,  VV^d^e 
county;  A.  R.  Weaver,  Weaverville,  Buncombe  county. 

S.  M.  Finger, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


The  new  schedule  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road puts  the  trains  at  Morehead  City  at  7:45  p.  m.  instead  of 
about  10  o'clock  as  heretofore.     This  is  an  excellent  schedule. 


CLASSICAL     DEPARTMENT 


GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  A.  M.,\^^^^.^.^^^    r„.,..,   Httt    n    r 
E.  ALEXANDER,  Ph.  d.,    I^^^'"^"^'  Chapel  Hill,  ^.■C. 


Note  to  Publishers  : — Books  and  exchanges  for  review  or  notice  in  the  Class- 
ical Department  maj-  be  sent  direct  to  the  editors  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  /\GRICULTURfiL  CHSRIICTER  OF  THE  ESRLY 
ROMANS. 

It  is  an  old  theoiy,  accepted  hv  historians  and  based  upon  tra- 
dition, that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  a  commercial 
people,  who  came  in  ships  acro.ss  the  ocean  from  A-sia  or  Africa. 
The  Romans  themselves'  boasted  of  a  descent  from  Troy,  and 
Roman  literature  is  full  of  references  to  their  Trojan  ancestry. 
Virgil,  whose  poetic  talent  was  scarcely  greater  than  his  knowl- 
edge of  antiquities,  has  embodied  in  the  ^"Eneid  the  accepted  tra- 
ditions and  the  current  belief  of  the  Augustan  Age.  ''^-Eneas 
with  several  hundred,  or  possil)ly  several  thousand  followers,  fled 
from  the  burning  of  Troy,  until,  under  the  guidance  of  Fate, 
they  reached  Hesperia,  the  Land  of  the  Evening  Star.  They 
brought  with  them  the  gods  of  Troy,  and  thus  transferred  from 
Asia  to  Italy  the  seat  of  universal  empire."  While  this  tradi- 
tioH  has  not  been  accepted  in  all  its  details  by  modern  historians, 
it  has  not  been  agreed  until  recently  that  whoever  the  people  were 
that  settled  Italy,  and  from  whatever  country  they  came,  their 
migration  was.  by  water  and  not  by  land.  The  rapid  and  won- 
derful growth  of  the  Roman  power  has  served  also  to  support 
the  theory  that  they  were  a  commercial  people  and  that  their 
supremacy  was  begun  and  maintained  by  commerce  aud  trade. 
Certainly,  in  those  days  of  imperfect  aud  dangerous  navigation, 
none  but  a  commercial  people,  I  might  almost  say  a  sea-born 
people,  would  have  goue  with  wives  and  children  across  the  ocean 
in  search  of  a  uew  home. 
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Recently  the  attenticMi  of  Roman  historians  has  been  turned  to 
this  subject;  and  it  is  now  maintained  by  Monimsen  and  others 
tliat  Italy  owed  its  early  population  to  migrations  by  land, 
coming  in  through  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  A  careful  study 
of  early  Latin  customs,  beliefs  and  laws  shows  that  they  were 
not  a  commert'ial  people,  but  intensely  agricultural.  Those 
interested  will  find  the  arguments  and  deductions  of  the  great 
historian  well  set  forth  in  his  History  of  Rome.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  suggest  a  diiferent  course  of  thought,  along  lines 
comparatively  new  and  unexplored,  tending  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  those  reached  by  Monimsen. 

Knowing  the  chief  occupation  of  a  people  and  their  character, 
we  may  thereby  know  in  a  general  way  what  sort  of  words  will 
constitute  their  language.  A  people  inhabiting  the  heart  of 
Africa  must  employ  a  vocabulary  very  different  from  those  liv- 
ing in  Greenland.  The  daily  occupations  and  surroundings  of 
the  two  peoples,  being  different,  are  expressed  by  words  equally 
different,  both  in  sound  and  in  meaning.  A  pastoral  people  will 
employ  a  vocabulary  abounding  in  pastoral  words,  while  a  com- 
mercial people  will  necessarily  make  large  use  of  commercial 
words.  A  language  whici)  contains  no  word  for  mountain,  nt)r 
ocean,  nor  ice,  must  belong  to  a  people  living  far  from  the  ocean 
in  a  mild  climate  and  without  mountains.  Even  the  nioral 
qualities  of  a  people  are  mirrored  in  the  words  of  their  language. 
What  would  we  think  of  a  people  whose  vocabulary  contained  a 
thousand  different  words  meaning  to  commit  murder  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways?  If  we  could  know  the  language  of  the 
angels  would  we  find  therein  any  wt)rd  meaning  to  lie  or  to 
hate?  Wiiat  sort  of  language  would  it  be  if  a  people  were 
composed  entirely  of  college  sophomores  or  cross-roads  orators? 
How  rich  in  sorrow  and  malediction  would  be  the  laup-uao-e  of  a 
people  of  whom  every  man  had  fifty  motliers-in-law  ! 

Let  us  reverse  the  process  and  learn  the  character  of  the  early 
Romans  from  their  languao-e.  If  thev  were  commercial  we  mav 
l(jok  for  many  commercial  words,  and  besides  we  may  expect  to 
find  words  once  purely  conmiercial  afterwards  employed   with 
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incaniugs  eiilariicd,  changed,  and  aj)i)lical)l<j  to  thoughts  and 
ideas  not  coninu'rcial ;  even  to  other  arts,  trades  and  sciences,  or 
to  literary  e.\})ression.  In  our  own  times  we  speak  of  the  "ship 
of  State,"  or, of  a  ])()litician  "trinnning  his  sails"  to  catch  the 
breeze  of  popular  favor;  a  jaunty  young  damsel  may  be  called 
a  "piratical  craft"  or  a  "clipper";  while  the  other  sex  is  occa- 
sionally "  half  seas  over"  or  "three  sheets  to  the  wind."  How 
many  young  lives  are  "stranded"  on  the  "shoals"  of  vice?  or 
"shipwrecked"   by  the  "storms  of  life"? 

Our  dailv  convei'sation  and  our  literature  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially re-ligious,  whei'e  there  is  most  need  of  it,  are  full  of  w-ords, 
phrases,  metaphors,  similes,  drawn  from  the  sea.  They  show, 
what  we  know,  that  our  ancestors  were  a  sea-faring,  sea-loving, 
and  highly  commercial  people. 

In  the  Latin  language  there  is  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  nauti- 
cal and  commercial  words;  and  of  these  even  the  commonest, 
simplest  and  most  necessary  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks.  In  Latin  literature  there  are  almost  no  metaphors, 
similes,  or  images  taken  from  the  sea;  and  even  when  the  sea 
itself  is  describetl,  as  in  the  xEneid,  it  is  in  language  rather  agri- 
cultural than  nautical.  When  we  look  for  I^atin  nautical  words 
adopted  into  other  trades,  occupations  and  professions  we  do  not 
find  them.  All  this  is  not  the  result  of  accident.  It  shows  that 
the  early  Latin  vocabulary  was  poor  in  nautical  words,  and  there- 
fore that  the  early  Latin  peo[)le  were  not  sailors.  What,  then, 
was  their  character?  An  examination  of  a  few  words  will  show 
that  it  was  intensely  agricultural,  and  that  the  rich,  varied  and 
powerful  Latin  language  ^yas  built  upon  a  basis  of  agricultural 
words.  When  such  words  as  puto,  to  think;  lego,  to  read; 
senno,  a  discourse;  stella,  a  star;  mollis,  gentle;  alturii,  the  deep 
sea;  versus,  a  verse;  delirius,  crazy;  egregius,  excellent;  Jitcfer, 
a  judge;  scientia,  knowledge;  renius,  an  oar;  multljjlico,  to  mul- 
tiply, and  thousands  of  others  in  daily  use  in  all  departments  of 
life;  when  these  words  can  be  shown  to  be  originally  agricul- 
tural in  use  and  meaning,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  early  Latins 
were  almost  entirely  agricultural  in  character,  and  that  they  bor- 
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rowed  or  adopted  an  agricultural  word  to  express  the  new  ideas 
created  by  their  advancing  civilization  and  changing  occupations? 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  words  more  closely. 

1.  Alo,  alere,  means  to  feed,  to  nourish,  to  frain  up  plants, 
vines.  From  it  come  altitudo,  altitude;  exalto,  to  exalt;  and 
probably  the  English  word  old.  Alius  means  originally  fed, 
trained;  then  well-grown,  tall,  height.  Or  downwards  it  means 
not  high,  but  deep.     Altum,  the  deep,  the  sea,  a  farmer's  word. 

2.  The  Latin  words  computo,  deputo,  disputo,  reputo,  imjnmi- 
tas,  palnitet,  etc.,  all  derivatives  from  puto,  represent  the  agricul- 
tural idea  of  cleaning,  clearing  up,  cleansing — being  akin  to 
purus,  pure. 

Puto,  to  think,  meant  originally  to  clean,  to  cut,  prune,  am- 
putate; then  to  discriminate,  to  think. 

Lego  meant  at  first,  to  pick;  pull,  pluck;  then  to  select; 
finally  to  read.  From  the  same  stem  came  legio^  the  selected  (se- 
]ego=select). 

Gemma,  a  bud,  swelling,  a  gem,  a  precious  stone. 

Egregius  (e-grege),  selected  fronj  the  herd,  select,  remarkable, 
beautifid. 

Delirius  (delirious),  de-lira,  from  the  furrow,  applied  to  a  plow 
animal  tha:t  will  not  keep  in  the  furrow,  meaning  willful,  vicious, 
obstinate,  peculiar,  crazy. 

Versus,  a  turning  back  of  the  plow  at  regular  points,  {verse)- 
opposed  to  prose,  (proversus)  a  going  straight  forward  without 
turning  back. 

Caper,  a  goat,  gave  the  idea  of  caprice;  pecus,  producing  pe- 
ennia  and  peculium,  indicates  the  universal  property  in  sheep 
and  cattle  and  not  in  goods  or  ships ;  plicare,  to  fold,  plait,  made 
simplex,  duplex,  multiplico  and  the  like  words. 

Subtilis,  subtle,  was  a  weaver's  word.  Rivales  is  from  rirus, 
a  stream ;  tribidum,  tribulaiio,  contrite,  etc.,  from  tero,  to  rub,  to 
thresh  grain. 

From  molo,  to  grind  up  fine,  came  mollis,  mellow  ;  mola,  meal, 
mill;  melt,  smelt;  mors,  murder;  motalis,  morbus,  remorse,  mor- 
bid, etc.,  etc. 
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Sero,  to  place,  to  put,  to  plant  trees,  to  sow  seed,  has  given  the 
Latin  language  dis.'^ero,  to  discuss;  sermo,  a  discourse;  series,  a 
succession;  servus,  a  slave,  sors,  chance,  that  which  we  sow; 
ronsors,  a  partner ;  sterula,  stella,  the  things  sewed  in  the  sky, 
the  sky  seed,  the  stars. 

The  root  Ju  appears  in  jugum,  a  yoke;  juago,  to  yoke  or  join  ; 
judex,  one  who  joins,  binds,  decrees;  jus,  the  law,  which   binds. 

Ars,  art,  a  word  l)elonging  to  the  highest  civilization,  is  de- 
rived from  aro,  to  plough,  and  meant  originally  the  one  great  art 
known  to  and  useful  to  the  Latins.  Strange  to  say,  remits,  an 
oar,  and  ratis,  a  boat,  are  from  the  same  stem  and  mean,  there- 
fore, the  plows  of  the  water. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  that  the  Latins  were  originally  a  strongly 
agricultural  people.  Looking  back  from  the  summit  of  the 
centuries  we  perceive  from  the  career  of  Rome  that  her  greatness 
and  glory  lasted  while  she  cultivated  agriculture.  The  type  of 
Roman  which  the  world  accepts  and  loves  to  remember  is  not 
the  trader,  nor  sailor,  nor  even  the  soldier,  but  the  man  of  hard 
and  inflexible  character,  trained  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  for 
the  field  of  battle  or  the  field  of  ijovernment.  G.  T.  W. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Leaflets  from  the  Note-book  of  an  Arch/EOlogical 
Traveler  in  Asia  Minor.  By  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett.  In  this 
pamphlet  Dr.  Sterrett  gives,  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experiences  and  adventures  while  en- 
gaged a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  exploration  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
is  too  modest  to  say  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  results 
of  his  labors  have  reconstructed  our  map  of  a  large  section  of 
that  country  by  discovering  the  true  sites  of  many  ancient  cities 
and  towns.  Besides  this,  he  made  copies  of  vast  numbers  of 
valuable  inscriptions.  The  publication  of  the  latter  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Ath- 
ens may  well  be  proud. 
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This  lecture  is  full  of  interesting  passages  which  we  should 
like  to  reprint  if  space  permitted.  Here  is  something  about  Ro- 
man mile- stones: 

"  The  RoQian  tnile-stone  was  a  block  of  rousjhly  bewu  limestone,  about  four  feet 
iu  diameter  at  the  base  aud  about  niue  feet  hisb.  It  tapered  off  jfradually  toward 
the  top  in  a  cone-like  fashion,  bein^  about  one  foot  and  a  half  iu  diameter  at  the 
bluntlj'  rounded  top.  The  majority  of  these  mile-stones  were  inscribed,  in  Latin, 
of  course,  and  these  inscriptions  give  not  only  the  name  of  the  emperor  under 
whose  reitjn  the  road  was  constructed  or  repaired,  but,  what  is  a  matter  of  2;reat 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  time,  they  give  the  name  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor duriue:  whose  term  of  office  the  road  was  constructed  or  repaired.  1  found 
in  all  about  one  hundred  of  these  mile-stones..  *  *  *  There  is  something  awe- 
inspiring  about  these'  hoary  guardians  of  the  Roman  road,  simple  and  rough 
though  they  be.  Like  the  Roman  sentinel  of  old,  they  are  still  true  to  their 
trust,  eloquent  and  stately  reminders  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  mighty  Rome.  Four- 
teen, fifteen  hundred  years  have  passed  over  them  ;  they  have  witnessed  the  pro- 
longed death  struggle  of  the  imperial  city  of  the  seven  hills  ;  they  have  seen  em- 
pires, nations  arise  and  grow  wanton  in  the  pride  of  strength  only  to  return  to 
the  nothingness  from  which  they  sprang;  but  still  they  stand  proudly  erect,  sim- 
ple, austere,  sublime,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  desert,  bidding  defiance 
to  time  and  to  man." 

The  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  University  of  Texas,  at 
Austin.     We  presume  that  copies  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

E.  A. 

A  Concise  Vocabulary  to  the  First  Six  Books  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  By  T.  D.  Seymour.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany. The  author  of  this  Vocabulary  has  made  it  "from  the 
Iliad  itself,",  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  beginning 
Homer.  In  one  hundred  aud  five  pages  all  the  words  which 
occur  in  the  first  six  books  are  defined,  and  a  good  deal  of  tersely 
worded  information  added. 

There  are  teachers  who  object  to  the  use  of  special  vocabidaries. 
For  our  part,  we  can  see  no  I'eason  why  the  pathway  to  a  lan- 
o;nao:;e  should  not  be  made  as  smooth  as  the  nature  of  thinos  will 
allow.     There  is  little  danger  that  it  can  be  made  too  smooth. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  book  is  iu  any  way  more 
desirable  than  Keep's  translation  of  Autenrieth,  except  in  com- 
pactness, clearness  of  type,  and  arrangement.  Autenrieth's 
Homeric  Dictionary,  covering  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  is 
fiir  more  useful  to  the  student  of  Homer,  though  it  is  certainly 
convenient  to  have  both  of  these  helps.  E.  A. 
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The  Seventh  AnxNUal  Report  of  the  American  School 
OF  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  This  incliicles  the  reports 
of  the  managing'  committee  for  1887-'88  and  of  tlie  antuial 
directors  for  the  fifth  and  sixtli  years  of  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  done  so  quietly  that  few  peo- 
ple are  awan-  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  "Four  volumes 
of  papers  have  been  published,  and  accepted  by  the  world  of 
scholars  as  valuable  additions  to  our  sum  of  philological  kuowl- 
edge.  An  excellent  working  library  has  been  gathered,  together 
with  the  scientific  and  photographic  instruments  most  needed  in 
exploration.  The  school  has  conducted  excavations  at  Thoricus, 
Sicyon  and  Icaria,  at  each  pla(;e  developing  some  interesting  or 
important  facts.  A  beautiful,  large  and  commodious  building 
has  been  erected,  on  a  charming  site,  immediately  adjoining  the 
home  of  the  British  school."  About  thirty  students,  most  of 
whom  are  now  teaching  in  American  colleges,  have, been  connected 
with  the  school  and  have  brought  back  that  enthusiasm  which 
personal  contact  with  the  Grecian  land  always  gives.  Eighteen 
colleges  contribute  each  about  |250  annually  to  the  support  of 
the  school.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Waldstein  will  be  secured  as 
permanent  director.  Even  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  yearly 
change  of  directors,  a  success  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  British, 
German  and  French  schools  has  been  achieved. 

The  account  of  the  Icarian  excavations,  given  in  this  report, 
is  of  great  interest,  an  interest  which  is  increased  by  five  or  six 
well  executed  plates  of  objects  discovered.  A  good  picture  of 
the  beautiful  building  of  the  school  is  also  furnished.  The  report 
closes  with  lists  of  publications  of  the  school  and  a  convenient 
circular  of  information  for  those  who  expect  to  study  in  Athens. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Managing  Committee,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Ludlow,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  will  send  the  annual  reportii  r/ratis  to 
applicants.  E.  A. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I-IV.  Edited  liy  B.  Perrin. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable- that  no  satis- 
factory edition  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  Iliad,  at  least  the  first  six  books  of  it,  has  been  cred- 
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itably  edited  by  Aiuericao  scholars;  but  little  has  been  done  with 
the  Odyssey,  except  in  Merriara's  excellent  Phceacian  Ejyisocle. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Iliad  is  read  chiefly  in 
preparatory  schools,  where  the  need  of  annotated  texts  is  sup- 
posed to  be  greater,  while  the  Odyssey  is  usually  reserveil  for 
college  classes.  Notes  are  needed,  however,  by  the  student  at  all 
stages  of  his  reading,  provided  that  the  notes  are  good.  ^  Sonie- 
tinies  it  is  a  relief  to  take  up  a  text-edition  and  get  rid  of  all 
comments.  Shakespeare  was  wise,  though  he  meant  something 
quite  different  from  our  application  of  the  words,  when  he  made 
Richard  say  : 

"I  have  heaiTl  that  fearful  comnienling 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delaj-." 

Editors,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  prone  to  say  much  about  mat- 
ters that  are  clear  enough  of  themselves,  while  they  leave  obscure 
points  untouched;  as  if,  not  having  meat  at  hand,  they  try  to 
make  up  for  it  by  stuffing  students  with  mush.  Mush  is  said  to 
be  a  good  food  for  people  who  like  it. 

Merry's  edition  of  the  Odyssey  is  widely  used  in  England  and 
this  country,  and  it  is  deservedly  popular;  but  it  fails  to  meet 
the  wants  of  our  students,  as  is  true  of  very  many  text-books 
})repared  by  English  scholars.  When  the  Englishman  is  at  his 
best  nobody's  best  is  better.  We  have  done  nothing,  for  exam- 
ple, that  approaches  Jebb's  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Coloneus 
and  Antigone. 

A  somewhat  thorough  examination  has  failed  to  show  anything 
but  excellence  in  Dr.  Perrin's  work.  His  rare  skill  as  a  teacher 
has  made  ])lain  to  him  exactly  what  is  needed  by  the  student  of 
Homer.  Nothing  is  lacking,  nothing  is  overdone.  The  notes 
are  rather  plentiful,  but  not  too  much  so  for  the  first  books  of 
the  poem,  and  they  are  brief  and  pointed.  The  German  edition 
selected  as  a  basis  is  that  of  Ameis-Hentze.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  preparation  of  Books  V-XII 
is  also  in  Dr.  Perrin's  hands.  If  the  remainder  of  his  work  is 
done  with  |he  skill  that  is  shown  on  every  page  of  the  portion 
already  issued  the  words  with  which  this  notice  began  will  iiap- 
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l)ily  cease  to  he  true,  so  far  as  half  of  the  Odyssey  is  (concerned. 
A\'e  h(,'artily  eonimciid  this  excellent  edition.  E.   A. 

Ci'LTURE  Obtained  from  the  Ancient  Languages. — 
There  is  hut  one  j)()ssih]t'  analogy  to  the  singular  position  which 
the  childi'en  of  Hellas  occupy  in  our  past,  and  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unique  importance  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  every  edu- 
cation which  is  to  establish  sane  and  stable  religious  conviction. 
The  lessons  which  Jewisii  thought  and  Jewish  history  can  and 
must  teach  us  are  taught  unceasingly  and  are  taught  well.  These 
lessons  do  not  depend  for  their  right  understanding  upon  a 
detailed  study  of  Hebrew,  the  less  so  because  the  more  essential 
i-eeords  of  Christianity  are  lodged  in  Greek  writings,  though 
their  inspiration  is  Jeviish.  The  insight  into  beauty,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  given  us  by  Greece  is  not  to  be  gained  at 
second  hand,  through  translations  and  explanations.  We  need 
all  the  help  which  translations  and  explanations  can  lend,  after 
hard  work  on  the  intricacies  of  the  original  Greek.  The  beauty 
of  every  Greek  masterpiece  is  inseparable  from  the  words  of  the 
original,  for  the  excellence  here  resides  in  a  perfect  union  of 
shape,  sound  and  sense.  The  influence  of  the  diligent  study  of 
Greek  issues  in  a  subtle  refinement  of  the  taste,  a  "purification 
of  the  emotions,"  to  borrow  Aristotle's  phraseology.  This 
refinement  cannot,  in  after  life,  be  taken  out  of  the  pocket  and 
exhibited;  it  cannot  be  bought  and  it  cannot  be  sold  as  can  the 
useful  scientific  knowledge  of  a  specialist.  And  yet  it  is  precious, 
and  yet  it  is  useful,  and  yet  this  revelation  of  lofty  truth  clothed 
in  beautiful  words  themselves  a  part  of  the  very  truth,  and 
uttered  in  musical  measures  which  are  the  charms  whereby  false- 
Ifood  is  tamed,  must  be  made  to  every  man  whose  character  we 
would  fashion  in  the  best  way.  In  such  an  essential  matter  as 
this  there  can  be  no  question  of  second  best,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  make  right  education  possible,  the  head  work  of  pre- 
paratory Greek  study  is  imperative  and  unavoidable. — Louis 
Dyer. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY, 


OFFICERS    1888-'89. 
GEO.  T.  WINSTON,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
DAVID  L.  ELLIS,  Treasukek,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary,  Raleigh  N.  C. 

The  Sixth  Annua!  Session  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Building  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  ISth  to  July  2d,  1889. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 


June  18th  is  the  day.     Are  you  ready  for  the  sea-side? 
Every  mail  brings  au  immense  pile  of  applications  for  Cer- 
tificates of  Membership  in  the  Assembly. 

Ex-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  has  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary signifying  his  intention  to  attend  the  Assembly  this  session. 

We  take  pleasure  in  adding  the  name  of  Colonel  William 
Johnston,  of  Charlotte,  to  our  list  of  Life  Members  of  the 
Assembly. 

Write  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Raney,  Manager  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  if  you  desire  to  secure  a  room  in  advance 
of  your  arrival. 

Children's  Day!  The  entire  day,  June  20th,  will  be  given 
specially  to  primary  work  in  the  school-room.  What  teacher 
can  afford  to  miss  this  day's  work?     Can  you? 

The  Secretary  is  busy  issuing  Certificates  of  Membership 
for  1889.  Have  you  .secured  yours?  The  railroad  agent  will 
ask  you  to  show  it  when  you  call  for  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
ticket. 

Everything  is  in  splendid  order  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel. 
Bath-houses,  electric  bells,  gas,  water-works,  boats,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
all  thoroughly  repaired  and  put  in  first-class  condition  ready  for 
the  arreat  buildina:  fidl  of  quests. 
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"Outside  OF  tlie  National  Educational  Association  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Asseml)ly  is  not  only  the  most  enthusiastic, 
but  also  the  most  lihcral  and  proo-ressive  in  the  country." — Edii- 
caiional  News  {Philadc/p/iia,  Pa.). 

Every  North  Carolina  teacher  wants  to  hear  our  popular 
"  Zeb  Vance"  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Assembly  on  June 
U)th.  North  Carolina  has  never  produced  a  man  more  univer- 
sally beloved  than  Senator  Vance. 

See  the  address  of  the  Treasurer  and  S?cretary  of  the 
Assembly,  at  head  of  this  department,  and  don't  delay  sending 
the  fee  for  your  Certificate  of  Membership  for  1889,  or  you  may 
be  troubled  in  getting  it  just  as  you  want  to  start  for  Morehead 
City. 

If  you  desire  a  school  or  a  teacher  for  the  fall  term  don't  fail 
to  report  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  our  Teachers'  Bureau, 
as  soon  as  you  get  to  Morehead  City.  There  will  be  many  school 
officers  and  committees  at  the  Assembly  looking  for  teachers  for 
their  schools. 

Major  Finger,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
wants  to  see  every  County  Superintenrlent  at  Morehead  City  on 
"Superintendents'  Day,"  June  21st.  Tliere  are  very  important 
matters  to  be  considered  by  these  most  important  school  officers 
on  that  day. 

Go  to  your  railroad  station  agent  at  once  and  ascertain  if  he 
has  received  full  instructions  concerning  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
tickets.  If  he  has  not  yet  been  instructed,  and  has  not  the  tick- 
ets on  hand  ready  for  sale,  let  the  Secretary  know  it  immediately. 
This  is  very  important. 

It  ls  likely  that  the  teachers  will  have  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  meeting  more  of  the  men  who  have  governed  North 
Carolina  at  the  Assembly  this  session  than  have  ever  before 
attended  any  one  occasion.  We  expect  to  have  present,  ou  "State 
Day,"  Governor  D.  G.  Fowle  and  ex-Governors  Vance,  Jarvis 
and  Scales. 
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The  Secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  returns  thanks 
for  the  nice  things  so  kindly  said  about  our  Teachers'  Assembly 
and  the  programme  for  the  coming  session  by  educators  and 
editorial  friends  throughout  the  entire  South.  We  trust  that 
many  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  sister  States  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  be  present  at  Morehead  City  during  the  Assembly  in 
June. 

When  the  Teachers'  Assembly  bell  rings  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  19th,  wa  shall  see  our  great  hall  filled  to  its  utmost 
with  expectant  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  ready  to  begin 
two  weeks  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  educational  and 
literary  work  ever  prepared  for  an  organization  in  this  State. 
We  know  that  many  hundred  readers  of  The  Teacher  will  be 
there  ready  to  fully  enjoy  every  day  of  the  session. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  indorsing 
various  members  of  the  Assembly  as  President  for  the  coming 
year.  We  would  be  glad  to  publish  all  the  letters,  but  in  view 
of  the  very  fair  and  sensible  letter  from  Professor  Holt  upon 
this  subject  we  feel  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
suggested  for  President  will  prefer  that  the  nominations  shall 
not  be  published  in  this  way.  We  trust  that  this  explanation  to 
our  friends  who  have  written  the  letters  will  be  satisfactory  with 
the  further  assurance  that  The  Teacher  indorses  every  word 
that  they  have  said  about  their  favorites  for  the  honorable  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assemblv. 


In  teaching  reading  call  attention  to  the  punctuation  njarks, 
and  teach  that  they  are  not  so  much  for  rhetorical  pauses  as  they 
are  to  assist  the  reader  in  getting  the  idea  of  the  author.  Illus- 
trate upon  the  blackboard  with  a  sentence  how  a  change  of  punc- 
tuation changes  the  idea,  as  thus:  "  I  said  that  he  lied;  it  is  true, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  which  may  be  changed  to  the  opposite 
meaning  by  punctuating  it  thus:  "I  said  that  he  lied,  it  is  true: 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 


EDITORIAL. 


fl  CONTINUOUS  TERM  OF  SCHOOL. 

We  fear  that  the  Legislature  made  a  mistake  iu  amending 
the  .school  law  so  as  to  require  the  public  schools  in  the  country 
to  be  kept  open  one  continuous  term  in  the  year  or  not  kept  open 
at  all.  It  is  undoubtedly  better,  for  some  reasons,  that  there 
should  be  only  one  continuous  terra  where  there  is  a  limited  fund; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  work  a  hardship  to  our  agricul- 
tural people,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  almo,st  impossible  to 
select  a  time  of  year  for  the  public  school  where  a  continuous 
term  would  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  people  in  the  dis- 
trict, whereas,  heretofore,  a  two  months'  school  in  summer,  after 
the  crop  was  "  laid  by,"  and  a  term  of  same  length  iu  winter, 
when  work  was  over,  have  accommodated  the  people  generally. 
We  fear  that  the  present  law  will  give  a  much  lower  average 
attendance  in  the  country  schools  during  the  next  two  years.  A 
summer  school  is  a  necessity  in  many  sections  of  our  State,  and 
however  objectionable  this  time  may  be  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  farmers'  children  and  therefore  should  be  allowed.  The 
average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  exceedingly  small, 
even  at  best,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make  any  laws  which  will 
tend  to  lower  this  average  by  closing  the  schools  at  the  most  con- 
venient time  for  the  farmers'  children.  We  want  to  have  and  are 
working  for  a  four  months'  school  term  iu  every  district  in  the 
State,  and  while  we  can  bring  large  numbers  of  the  children  into 
the  schools  two  months  in  summer  and  two  months  in  winter, 
without  interfering  with  farm  work,  we  doubt  that  many  of  the 
larger  children  can  be  kept  in  the  schools  from  the  farm  for 
four  consecutive  months  at  any  time  of  the  year;  The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  object  of  all  legisla- 
tion, particularly  where  it  pertains  to  public  schools. 
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We  wish  each  teacher  a  most  pleasant,  profitable  and  restful 
vacation. 

The  Teacher  wants  a  catalogue  or  circular  of  every  scliool 
or  college  in  North  Carnlina.  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  vour 
latest  and  we  may  be  able  to  use  it  to  your  advantage  in  some 
way. 

In  our  list  of  books  adopted  for  use  in  the  pul)lic  schools  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  are  Webster's  series  of  diction- 
aries. We  know  this  })leases  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  as 
the  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  are  used  in  the  State  at  least 
twenty  times  more  largely  than  every  other  series  combined,  and 
they  are  already  found  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  State  where 
a  dictionary  is  used. 

Have  you  enjoj^ed  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  an-i 
have  its  monthly  visits  during  the  school  term  been  iielpful  to 
you?  Cannot  yon  now  afford  to  commend  it  most  sincerely  to 
your  fellow-teachers  at  the  Institutes  this  summer?  We  shall 
try  to  make  the  next  volume  even  better  than  the  preceding  ones 
and  yet  more  valuable  to  each  one  of  the  six  thousand  North 
Carolinians  who  are  regular  readers  of  the  journal. 

Every 'TEACHER  or  school  officer  is  invited  to  write  for  The 
Teacher  his  views,  full}'  and  freely,  upon  any  educational  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  profession  in  North  Carolina.  Each  cor- 
respondent is,  of  course,  alone  responsible  for  his  opinions,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  journal  to  give  every  opj)ortunity  for 
fall  expression  of  opinions,  reserving  the  right  oidy  to  strike  out 
anything  that  may  be  strictly  personal  in  an  article.  With  this 
single  restriction  the  pages  of.  The  Teacher  are  freely  open  to 
yon  all. 

With  this  number  of  The  Teacher  closes  the  sixth  volume 
and  the  journal  will  now  take  its  usual  vacation,  as  its  readers 
also  wdll,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  We  hope 
that  your  vacation  may  be  a  pleasant  one,  full  of  rest,  recreation, 
and  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  school  term.  We 
expect  to  meet  many  of  The  Teacher's  friends  at  the  Assembly 
in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  render  them  any  assistance 
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at  IMoreliead  City  towards  making  their  sojourn  pleasant  and  in 
every  way  beneficial. 

It  is  a  habit  with  some  of  our  superinteu<lents  of  city  schools 
to  make  their  annual  reports  au  essay  upon  their  peculiar  methods 
and  views  of  teaching  instead  of  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
actual  work  done  in  the  schools  during  the  year.  Several  annual 
reports  of  su[)eriutendents  are  now  on  the  editor's  desk  and  we 
must  confess  that  they  give  but  little  information  strictly  about 
the  schools  under  their  charge.  They  seem  to  be  mainly  defences 
of  some  of  their  particular  views  u|)on  the  subject  of  education. 
We  have  no  reference  to  any  special  report,  but  to  many  of  them 
in  general. 

There  is  no  prouder  name  under  Heaven  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  bear  than  North  Carolinian,  and  yet  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  if  our  State  was  called  simply  "Carolina."  We  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  name  for  many  reasons,  specially  because 
the  first  permanent  settlements  were  made  within  the  borders  of 
our  State  (1663),  and  when  the  dividing  line  was  run  between 
the  two  States,  in  1724,  it  was  to  separate  "South  Carolina  from 
Carolina,"  and  the  names  of  the  two  States  should  now='  be  as 
they  were  then  designated.  We  have  "Virginia"  and  "West 
Virginia,"  and  so  we  should  have  "Carolina"  and  "South 
Carolina."  This  is  the  feeling  which  makes  us  sing  "Carolina, 
Carolina,  Heaven's  l)lessings  attend  her,"  and  "Ho,  for  Carolina, 
that's  the  land  for  me." 

The  Committee  of  Examination  has  awarded  the  prize, 
a  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  editor  of  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Lost  Colony,"  to  Ethel 
Bagley,  of  Mr.  F,  M.  Harper's  school,  Raleigh.  The  con- 
test was  a  sharp  one,  as  there  were  a  number  of  excellent  papers 
sent  in  by  the  young  people,  and  the  committee  was  a  long  time 
at  work  l)efore  a  decision  could  be  made.  We  sincerely  con- 
gratulate all  our  little  friends  on  their  good  and  careful  work, 
and  we  hope  the  successful  competitor  may  be  stimulated  to  even 
greater  literary  victories  throughout  all  her  school-days.  The 
medal   for  the  best  review  of  "Easselas,"  by  members  of  the 
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Young  Folks'  Reading  Club,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Sudie  Hun- 
ter, of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis'  school,  Kinston.  The  able  committee 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  essays  which  they  have  ever 
read  prepared  by  a  pupil  of  a  school. 

A  number  of  leading;  educators  in  this  conntrv  are  workina: 
faithfully  to  get  rid  of  the  ''psychological  hobby"  which  is 
being  so  recklessly  ridden  by  some  teachers.  The  psycliologists 
hold,  among  other  absurdities,  that  there  is  no  beginning  of  men- 
tal emotion  in  a  child  except  by  impressions  from  without;  and 
the  followers  of  such  a  ridiculous  theory  are  being  lieartily 
laughed  at  and  their  hobby  is  spoken  of  as  "psychology  run 
mad."  We  trust  that  all  such  madness  will  steer  clear  of  North 
Carolina  schools.  The  so-called  "psychologic  law  of  human 
development"  is  simply  a  fine-spun  theory  of  Herbart,  Pestalozzi, 
Beneke,  and  other  foreign  enthusiasts,  and  it  found  its  way  to 
this  country  in  the  general  immigration  drift,  and  it  was  speedily 
adopted  by  those  for  whom  everything  foreign  possesses  a  fasci- 
nation. We  are  glad  to  see  that  such  theorizing  has  a  tendency 
to  remain  at  the  North  where  it  first  lands. 

How  beautiful  are  the  invitations  to  school  commencements 
this  season  !  Surely  all  the  schools  must  have  enjoyed  a  prosper- 
ous term.  We  return  thanks  to  all  friends  who  have  so  kindly 
remembered  the  editor  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
accept  each  iuvitation  of  these  hundred  or  more  now  on  our  desk. 
Even  if  we  were  not  attracted  by  the  beautiful  invitations  and 
the  interesting  programmes  we  could  not  fail  to  have  a  yearning 
to  attend  the  exercises  when  we  read  the  names  of  fair  friends 
which  are  on  the  dainty  little  cards  that  accompany  many  of 
these  invitations.  At  times  such  as  these  we  think  it  is  very 
uncomfortable  to  be  so  busy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  leave 
the  editor's  desk.  It  adds  to  our  uncomfortable  absence  to  know 
that  even  now  as  we  write  this  paragraph  many  a  school  chapel 
in  North  Carolina  is  ringing  with  sweet  music  and  merry  voices, 
amid  lovely  scenes  made  still  more  glorious  and  enchanting  by 
sparkling  eyes  and  wavy  tresses,  gracefid  forms  and  fairy-like 
raiment,  such  as  constitute  some  of  the  fascinations  of  "  the  sweet 
sirl  graduates." 
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SBOIJT  OUR  TEaCHERS  SND  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Lula  Stewart  has  a  iiootl  schoul  at  Lake  Comfort,  Hyde  couutj-. 

Miss  Etta  B.  Pitts  is  teachiusi;  at  Kuott's  Island,  Currituck  county,  and  has  a 
o'ood  school. 

Mu.  J.  T.  Brocii  has  a  flourishino'  school  at  Demia,  Buncombe  county,  with  11.5 
pupils  enrolled. 

Mk.  Willie  H.  Clendenin,  of  Alamance  county,  is  priucipal  of  a  flourishino; 
school  at  Shannon,  N.  C. 

Professor  John  D.  Mirkick,  of  Maryland,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Davenport  College  for  oirls. 

Misses  Manie  PIancock  and  Novella  Brogden  received  mention  of  special 
distinction  in  Elocution  at  the  commencement  of  Kinstou  College. 

There  were  eight  medals  awarded  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  this  year 
and  five  of  them  were  won  by  North  !!arolina  boys,  all  alumni  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege.    Hurrah  for  the  Old  North  State  ! 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  McIver  has  accepted  a  position  in  Peace  Institute  as  teacher 
of  the  Primai-y  Department.  Mrs.  McIver  was  a  very  successful  teacher  before 
her  marriage  and  we  are  glad  to  again  have  her  excellent  work  in  the  school- 
room. 

Mr.  Howard  E.  Strudwick,  of  Auburn,  who  is  a  native  of  London,  will  sail 
for  Europe  on  Juue  24:th,  and  he  has  kindly  offered  to  attend  to  a  number  of  mat- 
ters in  London  for  our  party  in  regard  to  tickets,  etc.  He  will  join  us  at  the 
Midland  Grand  Hotel,  in  London,  and  go  with  us  to  Paris. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  JoYNER  (University  N.  C.)  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Golds- 
boro  Graded  Schools,  to  succeed  Superintendent  E.  A.  Alderman,  who  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  congratulate  the  schools  of 
Goldsboro  on  their  selection,  as  Mr.  Joyner  is  a  teacher  of  "the  first  water." 

Professor  F.  P.  Venable,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Ur  ersity,  has  ss^iled 
for  Europe,  v.'here  he  will  remain  until  the  re-opening  of  the  University  in  the 
fall.  He  will  chiefly  devote  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  I  he  Ger- 
man University.  He  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  thorough  and  scholarly 
instructors. 

Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  Superintendent  W.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston  Graded  Schools, 
have  been  appointed  delegates  from  North  Carolina  to  the  World's  Sunday-school 
Convention,  which  meets  in  London  July  2d.  They  sail  from  New  York  Juue 
19th,  on  the  steam-ship  Bothnia,  and  will  remain  abroad  three  months. 

North  Carolina  teachers  extend  a  most  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  Miss 
Jane  Long  on  her  return  to  the  State  from  the  West,  and  specially  is  Peace  Insti- 
tute to  be  congratulated  upon  the  addition  of  Miss  Long  to  its  already  excellent 
faculty.  This  lady  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  which  our  State  has  produced,  and 
during  her  residence  in  the  West  she  made  a  fine  reputation  in  the  public  schools 
at  Minneapolis. 
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The  commencement  exercises  of  Kinslon  College,  on  May  28tli  and  29tb, 
were  largely  attended  and  very  enjoyable.  The  graduates  were  Misses  Sudie 
Hunter,  of  Kinston,  and  Cora  Dunston,  of  Washington.  Medals  were  awarded  for 
proficiency  to  Misses  Sudie  Hunter,  Sudie  Parrolt,  Delia  West  and  Master  Wayne 
Mitchell.  The  valedictorian  of  the  class  was  Miss  Cora  Dunston.  The  address  by 
Rev.  Thos.  H.  Hume,  D.  D.,  on  the  29th,  was  a  masterpiece  of  literature  and  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Lewis  has  resigned  as  president  of  Kinston  College,  preferriiisj  to 
have  a  smaller  private  school  in  future,  and  he  already  has  more  students  entered 
for  the  fall  term  than  he  desires. 

The  commencement  and  alunuii  centennial  of  our  University,  June  4-6,  was  a 
grand  occasion,  bringing  together  hundreds  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  thousands  of  friends  to  witness  the  exercises. 
What  a  happy  reunion  of  alumni,  representing  graduating  classes  from  1824  to 
the  present  I  The  class  banquet  was  a  splendid  affair  and  the  bursts  of  eloquence 
which  filled  the  chapel,  in  response  to  the  various  toasts,  have  never  been  equaled 
at  the  University  and  the  strong  love  for  the  Alma  Mater  has  grown  a  thousand 
times  stronger  in  this  happy  reunion.  The  editor  of  The  Teacher  returns 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  being  a  guest  of  the  alumni  on  the  occasion. 

The  "commencement  exercises"  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Murphey  School, 
in  Raleigh,  on  May  24th,  were  exceedingly  enjoyable.  The  programme  was 
arranged  by  the  seven  private  school  teachers  who  have  been  using  the  building 
since  the  graded  school  closed  in  April,  and  the  pupils  all  acquitted  themselves 
with  the  highest  credit.  The  teachers  of  the  public  school  have  each  had  a  most 
prosperous  school  since  the  close  of  the  graded  school,  and  their  work  has  been 
very  successful,  even  more  so  than  the  former  graded  plan,  and  their  salaries  have 
been  much  larger  than  before.  Each  teacher  has  employed  his  or  her  own  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  the  results  have  been  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  pupils  and 
patrons. 

The  annual  examinations  of  Raleigh  Male  Academy  were  completed  on  Fri- 
day, June  7th.  The  school-rooms  were  packed  with  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
institution  when  the  reports  of  the  school  term  was  submitted  by  Captaiu  C. 
B.  Denson,  associate  principal  of  the  academy.  The  examinations  prepared  by 
Professors  Morsou  and  Denson  are  very  rigid,  and  the  record  as  made  by  the  boys 
was  highly  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  tbe  patrons.  In  all  the  classes  a  large 
majority  of  the  students  earned  over  ninety  per  cent  of  perfection  in  the  exami- 
nation, many  of  them  reaching  ninety -seven  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  announcement  of  distinctions  the  audience  were  afforded  the  rare 
treat  of  an  address  by  Hon.  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  our  distinguished  Chief  Justice. 
His  remarks,  in  presenting  the  certificates  of  proficiency  to  the  boys  who  had  oo 
faithfully  earned  them,  were  full  of  profound  wisdom  and  exceedingly  valuable 
advice  as  to  forming  such  habits  for  the  future  as  shall  promote  a  most  success- 
ful and  useful  life.  He  paid  a  marked  tribute  to  the  excellent  principals  of  the 
Raleigh  Male  Academy  and  the  very  high  character  of  the  institution. 
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"  Death  hath  made  no  breaeli 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town. 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 

Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  Davidson  College,  died  at 
Lincolnton,  May  13th,  1889,  aged  ninety-one  years. 

Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  Professor  EmerihiK  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  May  30th,  1889,  in  the  69th  year  of  bis  age. 
His  entire  life  was  given  to  education,  as  a  teacber,  preacher  and  writer.  His 
influence  over  students  reached  beyond  the  class-room,  and  helped  mould  charac- 
ter. As  a  preacher,  he  was  broad,  catholic,  and  full  of  charity ;  as  a  neighbor,  he 
was  generous,  warm-hearted  and  sociable  ;  as  a  citizen,  his  influence  was  active 
and  powerful  for  srood  government  and  good  morals. 


HOFV]H  sy  THE  i)H/\! 

A 

joyoua  auiviMSf^  i^EUNiON 

FOR 
AND 


Fifteen  Happy  Days   Spent  at   the  most  Delightful 
Ocean  Summer  Resort  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  ! 


ATLANTIC  hotel,  MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C, 

JUNE  18th  to  JULY  2d,   1889. 


OYER  3,000  PEr^gG]^];;  /IT'ltENDED  TJIE  gES^IO]^  OF  ISSS! 


A  grand  gathering  of  North  Carolina  Teacliers  and  their  friends  at  the  sea- 
side, away  from  the  dust  and;  heat  of  the  interior.  Tlie  most  pleasant  and 
profitaljle  meeting  for  a  North  Carolina  Teaclier  to  attend  during  the  vacation. 

A  magnificent  programme,  musical,  literary,  educational  and  every  exercise 
of  the  very  highest  ortler  of  merit. 

The  social  enjoyments  and  the  hoating,  fishing  and  hunting  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  place  or  in  any  company  to  he  found  in  the  South. 

Board  at  the  immense  Atlantic  Hotel  only  $L00  per  day  to  all  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Asseuibly.     Railroad  rates  only  about  three  cents  per  mile 

ONE  AVAY  FOR  THE  R0UN1>TRIP. 

Fees  for  membership,  .?2.00  for  males;  §!L00  for  females,  and  certificates  en- 
title holder  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  session. 
Full  programme  of  exercises  will  be  issued  soon. 

GEO.   T.  WINSTON,  President, 

University,  N.  C. 
EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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